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Series Editors? Preface 


In the last decades, the mobility demands placed on the workforce have become greater and 
more important. This is true in particular for expatriate employees. The high relevance of 
analyzing international work-related mobility behaviors becomes evident in its interplay 
with various spheres of life such as family, social mobility, and quality of life. The present 
peer reviewed volume of the Series of Population Studies edited by Brenton M. Wiernik, 
Heiko Rüger, and Deniz S. Ones compiles international state-of-the-art research on factors 
determining the success of international expatriate employment. 

At the end of 2011, the Federal Institute for Population Research (BiB), together with 
the Federal Foreign Office carried out the Mobility Skills in the German Foreign Service 
(GFS) study, which examines factors that promote success among diplomats in the GFS. 
On this occasion, the BiB hosted a scientific meeting in January 2012 with the participation 
of Jürgen Deller, Deniz S. Ones, and Stephan Dilchert, who belong to the team of the 
International Generalizability of Expatriate Success Factors (iGOES) Project, which examines 
German-speaking employees of multinational corporations working in 28 countries. At the 
meeting, it became clear that both studies pursue a common innovative approach by analyzing 
diverse expatriate outcomes such as job performance, job satisfaction, well-being, personal 
relationships, and family life, in addition to expatriate adjustment. This gave rise to the idea 
of a jointly edited volume providing comparative analyses on public and private sector 
expatriates. We are now pleased to present the results of these considerations. 

The seventeen contributions in this book examine expatriate employment from various 
angles. The compilation is divided into four coherent thematic sections bringing together 
contributions that study psychological individual differences, age and experience, support 
and preparation, and gender and family. The findings presented in this book are based on 
empirical analyses that draw on four large and innovative research projects that assess 
international employees from a wide range of populations, cultural backgrounds, and host 
country contexts. Thereby, the volume not only considers the cultural specificity of expatriate 
experiences but also studies the generalizability of relations across countries. 

The publication of such a volume demands a lot from everyone involved. First of all, 
thanks is owed to the editors of this volume for accepting the at times demanding challenge 
to compile such a coherent and high quality volume. Without the dedication of the authors 
and the people involved in collecting the data on which the articles are based, this book 
wouldn’t have been possible. Furthermore, four blind reviewers supported this volume with 
their expertise which contributed to ensuring high quality of all articles. Typesetting and 
formatting of this manuscript was carried out professionally by Sybille Steinmetz. 

For scientists and students with an interest in international mobility, the current volume 
offers important insights into the determinants of expatriate success. The book is also 
relevant for organizations in the public and private sectors that regularly work with 
expatriates and are concerned with aligning their operations with evidence-based best 
practices. We wish all readers an informative and stimulating read. 


Wiesbaden, Germany, October 2017 


Norbert F. Schneider 
(Director of the Federal Institute for Population Research) 


Jasmin Passet-Wittig 
(Managing Editor) 


Editors? Preface 


Expatriates have played a long and important role in global economics and culture, dating 
at least as far back as Marco Polo and other traders who travelled the Silk Road between 
Asia, Europe, and eastern Africa from before the common era until the 15th century 
(illustrated on the cover of this book). Today, as the world economy continues to globalize, 
expatriate employees sent on long-term international assignments are becoming an 
increasingly important part of organizations’ global strategies. International assignments 
present a myriad of unique challenges for employees, including adapting to a new culture, 
changing job responsibilities, blurring of work-non-work boundaries, and logistical 
challenges of moving one’s life and family to a new location. Over the past 80 years, a 
voluminous research literature in applied psychology, management, organizational behavior, 
and allied fields has developed, exploring the processes through which expatriates respond 
to these challenges and the factors that promote (or hinder) expatriate success. We are 
proud to present this book of multiple empirical studies employing diverse conceptual 
models and analytic techniques. In this book, researchers examine the impact of gender, 
family, age, experience, preparation, support, and psychological individual differences on 
expatriate adjustment, satisfaction, performance, and well-being. Using large multinational 
samples, psychometrically rigorous measures, and straightforward analytic approaches, the 
studies in this volume make important strides toward understanding the expatriate 
experience with implications for international human resource management and enhancing 
the well-being of expatriates around the globe. 


Wiesbaden, Germany, October 2017 
Brenton M. Wiernik, Heiko Riiger, and Deniz S. Ones 
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Advancing Expatriate Research in Public and Private Sectors 


Brenton M. Wiernik, Heiko Rüger, and Deniz S. Ones 


Abstract 


This volume draws on four large and diverse investigations of expatriate employees to 
rigorously examine factors that contribute to expatriate success across cultural contexts, 
economic sectors, and expatriate populations. In this introduction, we present the studies 
contributing to these investigations, describe the research questions addressed in each 
thematic section of the book, and situate the studies in the broader expatriate research litera- 
ture. We conclude with a discussion of the implications of rigorous research for global 
human resource management practice. 


1 Introduction 


Globalization is a complex and ongoing challenge for contemporary organizations. Foreign 
markets continually grow in importance as sources of business revenues. Organizations 
increasingly rely on employees sent on international assignments to forge international 
connections, set up and manage foreign establishments, fix problems, and otherwise manage 
their global business operations (BGRS 2016). As companies come to rely on expatriates 
for running their foreign investments, they are confronted with the unique challenges of 
managing an international workforce. Companies capable of meeting these challenges have 
a distinct competitive advantage and outperform those that cannot (Guthridge/Komm 2008). 
At the same time, global human resource management is also growing increasingly im- 
portant and challenging in other sectors, including non-profit, governmental, diplomatic, 
and military organizations (Anderson 2001). Employees sent abroad by these organizations 
face similar challenges as corporate expatriates, but they also must manage organizational 
and situational factors that are unique to non-profit and public sector international assign- 
ments. Accordingly, this book explores critical factors that contribute to expatriate success 
and failure across diverse contexts. 

The chapters in this volume draw on four rigorous investigations assessing international 
employees from a wide range of populations, cultural backgrounds, and host country con- 
texts. In this introduction, we first describe the four large data gathering efforts contributing 
to this book, highlighting their unique strengths that allow them to complement and extend 
existing knowledge in the expatriate literature. Next, we introduce the thematic sections of 
the book, summarize each chapter, and connect their findings to previous expatriate meta- 
analyses and other research. Finally, we consider the broad conclusions we can draw from 
the studies in this volume and offer key questions for continuing expatriate research and 
practice. 
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2 Investigations Contributing to this Book 


21 International Generalizability of Expatriate Success Factors (iGOES) Project 


The iGOES project was designed as an in-depth, rigorous cross-cultural examination of the 
factors that promote and detract from expatriate success. It was initiated to resolve a puzzling 
discrepancy between expatriate management research and practice. In practice, organiza- 
tions often rotate managers from one remote subsidiary to another, assuming that “the same 
attributes and behaviors that [make] a manager successful in one country will allow [them] 
to be effective in another" (House et al. 2001: 490). In contrast, expatriate research (and 
cross-cultural psychology in general) assumes that “cultural paradigms guide construction 
of meaning across many domains of social life" (Lehman et al. 2004: 695). That is, cultural 
differences in values, perceptions, and behaviors lead different factors to drive success and 
failure in each country. Relations between variables are not expected to generalize from one 
cultural context to the next (cf. Atwater et al. 2009; Torelli/Shavitt 2010). Thus, the iGOES 
project sought to resolve this research-practice gap by empirically examining whether rela- 
tions of critical individual and environmental factors to expatriate success outcomes are, in 
fact, consistent across cultures. To this end, iGOES gathered data using the same measures 
from expatriates living in 28 countries across the world, covering all of the GLOBE cultural 
clusters (House et al. 2004). iGOES sampled only German-speaking expatriates (1.e., German, 
Austrian, and Swiss). This design allowed iGOES to systematically examine the generali- 
zability of predictor-criterion relations while controlling for the confounding influence of 
expatriates’ home cultures (Ones et al. 2012a).! 

A key strength of the iGOES project is that it examined a wide array of criterion con- 
structs. Most expatriate research focuses exclusively on international adjustment – the 
degree of comfort and absence of stress expatriates feel in their host countries (Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005). For decades, researchers have called for a more inclusive considera- 
tion of the expatriate criterion space (e.g., Deller 1997; Hippler et al. 2014; Mol et al. 2005b; 
Ones/Viswesvaran 1997; Thomas/Lazarova 2006). 1GOES aimed to address these calls by 
measuring not only adjustment, but also job performance and job and life satisfaction. 
Previous research has demonstrated that while adjustment is related to performance and 
satisfaction, these relations are moderate at most (e.g., correlations corrected for unrelia- 
bility [p] range .11 to .21 for non-self-rated job performance, .22 to .44 for job satisfaction; 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Hechanova et al. 2003). Thus, by examining predictor rela- 
tions with additional criteria, iGOES provides a clearer picture of the factors promoting the 
full scope of “expatriate success". 

Moreover, iGOES used construct valid and psychometrically rigorous methods to assess 
each expatriate criterion. iGOES researchers assessed multiple specific dimensions of inter- 
national adjustment (Black etal. 1991) and job performance (Campbell/Wiernik 2015; 
Viswesvaran/Ones 2000), and measured performance using ratings from host country na- 
tionals, reducing common method bias and incorporating the most culturally-relevant per- 
ceptions and evaluations of performance behaviors (Sinangil/Ones 1997; Takeuchi 2010). 
Finally, whenever possible, 1GOES applied cutting-edge meta-analytic methods to analyze 
predictor-criterion relations and accurately estimate whether observed differences in relations 
across countries are from statistical artefacts or true cross-cultural variability (Ones et al. 
2012a). Altogether, these strengths permit iGOES to draw strong conclusions about the 


! Additional information about the iGOES project research design and procedures are available in Albrecht 


et al. (2018b, Appendix A, this volume), as well as Ones et al. (2012a) and Albrecht et al. (2014). 
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contributions of various factors to expatriate success with key implications for organizations 
seeking to select, train, develop, manage, and support international employees. 


2.2 Mobility Skills in the German Foreign Service (GFS) Study 


Most expatriate research focuses on managerial employees of multinational corporations. 
This literature has yielded key insights into how employees adapt during international mo- 
bility and how sending organizations can best manage employees to maximize success. 
However, international assignments are not only practiced by profit-oriented enterprises. 
Non-profit organizations, such as charities and NGOs, and public sector governmental 
units, such as military, diplomatic service, and foreign development and aid departments, 
also send employees on international assignments that vary widely in terms of their dura- 
tion, adaptation challenges, work responsibilities, interaction with local culture, and other 
characteristics (Brandt/Buck 2005; Chang 2005; Claus et al. 2015; Fisher/Hutchings 2013; 
Selmer/Fenner 20092). The frequency and intensity of these non-profit and public sector 
international rotations are increasing at similar rates as private sector expatriation 
(Brandt/Buck 2005; Fenner/Selmer 2008; Selmer/Fenner 2009b). Non-profit and public 
sector international assignments are similar in many ways to private sector secondments, 
but employees sent on these assignments also have unique challenges not faced by corpo- 
rate expatriates. Thus, while many findings from private sector expatriates may generalize 
to the public sector, there 15 a need also for research specifically on these unique popula- 
tions of international employees. The aim of this project was thus to study factors that pro- 
mote success among diplomats in the German Foreign Service (GFS). 

Diplomacy has been a central motivation for international travel for thousands of years; 
indeed, in many ways, diplomats and ambassadors were the first “expatriates” (Albrecht et al. 
2018a; Arnold 1998). Employees of the GFS work worldwide in a rotation system. Em- 
ployees are deployed to a new country every three to five years. Employees cycle between 
domestic posts in Germany and international posts spanning all degrees of comfort, diffi- 
culty, desirability, and safety (Brandt/Buck 2005). Virtually all GFS employees in all roles 
and hierarchical levels are part of the rotation, and each employee faces the constant chal- 
lenge of learning and adapting to new contexts and demands. In the GFS, mobility 15 pro- 
foundly institutionalized, professionalized, and accompanied by a “unique transnational 
vocational culture" (Niedner-Kalthoff 2006). 

Using an online confidential survey of 35.5% percent of all GFS employees (N = 2,598), 
this project explored how employees respond to these frequent rotations throughout their 
careers. The GFS project thus examines a critical, but under-researched population of inter- 
national employees. Given the intensity of GFS rotations, the investigators were particu- 
larly interested in impacts on employees' health, well-being, personal relationships, and 
family life. Thus, like iGOES, the GFS project also extended the expatriate criterion space 
to include not only adjustment, but also job satisfaction, stress, mental and physical health, 
work-life conflict, and other outcomes. The project explored a variety of psychological, 
social, sociodemographic, environmental, and preparatory factors that may mitigate or 
exacerbate the adverse consequences of rotations.? 


? For additional details on the GFS project, see Rüger et al. (2018, Appendix B, this volume), Rüger et al. 


(2013), and Fliege et al. (2016). 
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2.3 Global Comparisons of Expatriate Strengths Study 


International assignments are a unique type of work environment in expatriate employees 
must manage not only their work responsibilities but also ongoing challenges with adapting 
their personal and family lives to their new location. Expatriates often find that the line 
between work and non-work blurs on international assignments (Albrecht et al. 20182; 
Lazarova et al. 2010; Takeuchi et al. 2002). The unique challenges and features of inter- 
national assignments raise the question of whether expatriates are a similarly unique popu- 
lation of employees. Do expatriates systematically differ from their domestic counterparts 
in their home countries? Who are the individuals who apply for and accept international 
assignments, and which employee characteristics influence organizations' decisions to send 
specific employees abroad? Similarly, do expatriates differ from host country national 
(HCNs) employees? Do expatriates bring a unique suite of psychological characteristics 
and experiences to their host countries? Answering these questions has not only theoretical 
implications for modeling the expatriation process, but also practical implications for inter- 
national human resource management research and practice. For example, how do person- 
ality differences for employees willing to accept international assignments affect organiza- 
tional recruitment procedures? Does range restriction among expatriates on personality 
traits and experience variables change their validity and utility for criterion prediction? 
What are the implications for multinational organizations choosing to hire expatriates over 
HCNs? Previous research comparing expatriates to domestic employees has usually 
focused on sociodemographic characteristics (e.g., gender, age, family structure, education; 
van der Velde et al. 2005), job characteristics and anticipated benefits (e.g., Konopaske/ 
Werner 2005; van der Velde et al. 2005), or outcomes (e.g., job satisfaction, mental health; 
Bonache 2005; Truman et al. 2011), rather than psychological and human capital variables 
that are likely to be antecedents of expatriate success (Albrecht et al. 20182). 

This study sought to address these questions by systematically comparing expatriates to 
home and host country domestic employees. The study used archival data from a large 
multinational HRM consulting firm to examine the characteristics of 1,679 expatriates 
originating from 86 countries and working in 79 countries. The investigators compared 
expatriates to nearly 20,000 domestic employees working in their home and host countries. 
Expatriate and domestic employees in these samples represented a wide range of industries, 
functional roles, and hierarchical levels. Like the 1GOES project, this study used cross-cul- 
tural psychometric meta-analysis (Ones et al. 2012a) to examine within-country expatriate— 
domestic mean and variance differences on various predictors. This approach allowed for 
accurate estimation of differences unbiased by country-level mean differences or cultural 
factors. This approach also allowed the degree of variation in expatriate-domestic differ- 
ences (and thus the space available for possible moderators) to be empirically estimated. 


2.4 Studies of Expatriate Success in Turkey 


The final studies contributing to this volume examined two samples of professional expat- 
riates employed in Turkey. Turkey is an intriguing context for expatriate research. It has a 
cultural history that straddles Western and Middle Eastern ideas and practices (House et al. 
2004; Müftüler-Bac 1999). At the time that these studies were conducted, it had a rapidly 
developing economy. Living and working in Turkey can be a challenge for Western expat- 
riates, perhaps even more so than in Eastern and Southern Asia and other contexts that are 
more common in expatriate research. As a result, Turkey is an ideal context for studying 
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whether conflicting cultural factors change relations between predictor and criterion variables 
among expatriates. The expatriates in this study were employed in a wide variety of industries 
and held a range of hierarchical levels. The major aim of this research was to examine the 
contribution of social and psychological factors to a wider range of criteria than typically 
considered in expatriate research (e.g., including job satisfaction and job performance). The 
studies particularly sought to generalize well-established findings from domestic employee 
research (such as the contribution of personality traits to job performance; Barrick et al. 
2001) to the expatriate context using traditional and rigorous validation procedures. 

Study/sample 1 examined 220 expatriates working in Turkey and 220 host country 
national coworkers who reported on expatriates’ work behaviors. The study included quali- 
tative investigations of expatriates’ and host country nationals’ experiences and perspectives 
on expatriate success (Sinangil/Ones 1997), as well as quantitative estimation of predictor- 
criterion relations. Expatriates completed measures of their international adjustment, stay 
intentions, and job satisfaction. Unlike most expatriate job performance research, which 
uses short (often self-rated) measures of "overall job performance" (Bhaskar-Shrinivas 
et al. 2005; Mol et al. 2005b), host country nationals rated expatriates’ performance on 10 
specific performance dimensions. Such multifactor performance measures are more construct- 
valid (Viswesvaran/Ones 2000), more conducive to feedback, training, and decision-making 
(Campbell/Wiernik 2015), and permit investigators to examine the divergent nomological 
networks of different types of effective expatriate performance behaviors (Hough/Dunnette 
1992; cf. Hogan/Holland 2003). Study/sample 2 of the study included 311 expatriates and 
was gathered several years later using the same sampling design and an even more compre- 
hensive performance measure. 


3 Sections of this Book 


This book is organized around four thematic sections. Each section draws studies and 
findings from different sets of the investigations described above. 


3.1 Thematic Section A: Psychological Individual Differences 


The first thematic section of this book considers what psychological characteristics lead 
individuals to become expatriates and how these traits impact expatriate success, satisfaction, 
and well-being once they arrive. Compared to domestic employee research, very few studies 
have investigated relations of stable individual differences characteristic with expatriate 
success (Albrecht et al. 20182). Basic questions about role of broad traits such as Emotional 
Stability, Openness, and Extraversion in driving expatriate outcomes remain unanswered. 
The state of this literature stands in contrast to widespread beliefs among international human 
resource managers about the importance of personality traits and other psychological charac- 
teristic for expatriate adjustment, performance, and persistence (Ones/Viswesvaran 1999). 
The chapters in this section explore a variety of psychological individual differences, in- 
cluding traits unique to expatriate settings and broader traits that have been studied in many 
employment contexts (Barrick et al. 2001). 

First, Kostal et al. (Expatriate Personality: Facet-Level Comparisons with Domestic 
Counterparts) consider what types of employees seek out, accept, and are chosen for inter- 
national assignments. They use data from their large consulting database, the 1GOES 
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project, and the studies of expatriates in Turkey to compare expatriate and domestic 
employees on general personality traits used widely in human resource management 
research and practice, including the Big Five traits and lower-order personality dimensions. 
Second, Waibel et al. (Antecedents and Consequences of Mobility Self-Efficacy) consider 
the impact of a psychological individual differences construct unique to the expatriate 
context. They compare the relative validity of international mobility-specific self-efficacy 
beliefs versus decontextualized, domain-general self-efficacy for understanding expatriate 
satisfaction and well-being outcomes. Third, Albrecht etal. (Tolerance of Ambiguity: 
Relations with Expatriate Adjustment and Job Performance) examine tolerance of 
ambiguity, a trait developed in the earliest days of personality research (Frenkel-Brunswik 
1949) and widely believed to be critical for expatriate success (Caligiuri 2000); they find no 
evidence of criterion-related validity for this oft-cited expatriate competency. Fourth, Ones 
et al. (Validity of Big Five Personality Traits for Expatriate Success: Results from Turkey) 
broaden the scope of psychological individual differences considered in expatriate research 
by examining Big Five personality trait validities for expatriate adjustment and job 
performance. Fifth, Fliege and Wiernik (Core Self-Evaluative Traits: Self-efficacy, Locus of 
Control, Optimism and Diplomat Success) consider another set of constructs that have 
received wide attention across numerous psychological literatures. They examine how core 
self-evaluative traits (Judge et al. 1997) can serve as an important psychological resource 
supporting diplomats’ adjustment, satisfaction, and well-being. Finally, Sinangil et al. 
(Integrity: Generalizing Findings from Domestic to Expatriate Contexts) examine integrity, 
a compound personality trait demonstrated to be one of the best predictors of performance 
among domestic employees (Ones etal. 1993, 2012b; Schmidt et al. 2016), but which 
heretofore has been unexamined among expatriates. Together, the chapters in this section 
provide new insights into the validity of psychological characteristics for a variety of 
expatriate success outcomes and offer guidance for future expatriate research and practice. 


3.2 Thematic Section B: Age and Experience 


The second thematic section considers the impacts of employee career stage on their expe- 
riences during international assignments, as well as how different types of professional 
experiences can prepare expatriates for success. Employee age and job-relevant experience 
are highly influential variables in expatriate management practice. Previous international 
experience is one of the most-often considered factors during expatriate selection (Anderson 
2005; Deller 1997; Harris/Brewster 1999), and such experience is widely-assumed to be 
highly beneficial for future adjustment and performance (Black et al. 1991; Caligiuri et al. 
2001). However, employee age is also associated with a myriad of negative stereotypes, 
including that older expatriates are unwilling and unable to adjust and more prone to ethno- 
centrism and other close-minded biases (Olsen/Martins 2009; Wu/Bodigerel-Koehler 2013). 
Existing empirical evidence has questioned these assumptions, however. Meta-analyses have 
found zero relationship between age and expatriate success and experience-success relations 
that were at most small (Hechanova et al. 2003; Mol et al. 20052). However, the total sample 
sizes for these analyses were small, necessitating additional studies to provide stable and 
nuanced estimates of the role of age and experience in expatriate success. This section con- 
tinues these critical examinations of age and experience-related assumptions by examining 
the impact of these time-related variables on new expatriate criteria, in new expatriate popu- 
lations, and from new perspectives. 

First, Albrecht et al. (The Impact of Age and Experience on Expatriate Outcomes) 
study the impact of age and six forms of job-relevant experience on job satisfaction and 
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multiple dimensions of expatriate adjustment and job performance in the iGOES samples; 
they observe negligible to small effects for most relations. Second, Waibel et al. (/mpacts of 
Age, Tenure, and Experiences on Expatriate Adjustment and Job Satisfaction) examine 
similar questions among GFS diplomats. They also find mostly negligible impacts of 
temporal variables on outcomes, but do observe that increasing tenure can lead to dissatis- 
faction for high-level diplomats if their realized work experiences fail to meet their expec- 
tations. Third, Kostal et al. (Expatriate Leadership Experience: Host Country Burden or 
Resource?) consider the host country perspective by examining whether expatriate managers’ 
leadership experience backgrounds are likely to be an opportunity or liability for HCNs. 
Across specific forms of experience, they find that expatriates have more experience than 
either HCNs or domestic managers in their home countries. This supports a resource view 
of expatriate employees. 


3.3 Thematic Section C: Support and Preparation 


The third thematic section of this book continues along the expatriation journey by explor- 
ing how organizations prepare their employees for international assignments and support 
them after arrival. The methods for and impacts of such expatriate preparation and support 
practices have been the primary focus of expatriate research (Albrecht et al. 20182; 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Harrison et al. 2004). Meta-analytic evidence supports the 
substantial role that organizational and social support play in expatriate adjustment 
(unreliability-corrected correlations [p] range .07—22 across dimensions of support and 
adjustment; Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Similarly, multiple meta-analyses have found 
small to large positive effects of pre-departure training programs on expatriate adjustment 
and performance (Deshpande etal. 1994; Deshpande/Viswesvaran 1992; Morris/Robie 
2001). However, each of these meta-analyses observed substantial variability ш training 
effectiveness across samples and called for more nuanced research into the benefits of 
specific types of pre-departure training. This section extends these findings by examining 
the benefits of preparation and support for new criteria and by considering a variety of 
important moderators of these effects. 

First, Albrecht et al. (Success Among Self-Initiated Versus Assigned Expatriates) com- 
pare expatriates from two populations assumed to differ in their degree of organizational 
support and investment — self-initiated versus organizationally-assigned expatriates. They 
find few differences between these groups and call for more nuanced consideration of ex- 
patriate subgroups and more construct-valid measures of initiative in future expatriate re- 
search. Second, Wiernik et al. (Lingua Necessaria? Language Proficiency and Expatriate 
Success) examine language proficiency, a form of preparation often regarded as a key ena- 
bling factor for expatriate success. They find that while language proficiency is beneficial 
for adjustment, it has a modest effect on other criteria. Third, Kostal et al. (Expatriate 
Training: Intercontextual Analyses from the iGOES Project) explore the relative effective- 
ness of different types of expatriate training programs and the moderating effects of training 
design factors on dimensions of adjustment, job performance, and satisfaction. Finally, 
Bellinger et al. (Organizational and Social Support Among Foreign Service Diplomats) 
consider the impacts of a variety of organizational and social support systems on diplomat 
adjustment, family, and well-being outcomes. They find that the benefits of support vary 
for diplomats with different family structures. 
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3.4 Thematic Section D: Gender and Family 


In the final thematic section of this book, authors consider how gender and family status 
can affect expatriates’ experience while abroad. These factors are a common concern for 
sending organizations. Between 70–80% of expatriates are accompanied by their spouses, 
partners, children, or other family members (BGRS 2012), but an increasing number of 
expatriates choose to leave their families in their home countries, either out of concern that 
an international move will be harmful to families" well-being, safety, or career prospects 
(BGRS 2016) or out of fear that having their families present will interfere with expatriates’ 
ability to adjust, perform, and complete their international assignments (BGRS 2012; 
Haslberger/Brewster 2008). Many organizations also fear that female expatriates will be 
unable to adjust and succeed abroad, particularly in countries perceived as hostile to women 
(Baruch/Reis 2015; Caligiuri/Cascio 1998; Sinangil/Ones 2003; Vance/McNulty 2014). 
These preconceptions result in fewer women being chosen for international assignments 
compared to men (Andresen etal. 2015; BGRS 2016). This discrepancy is particularly 
concerning given that international experience 1s increasingly regarded as a critical factor 
for advancement into higher ranks of organizational leadership (BGRS 2016; Stahl et al. 
2002; Vance 2005). 

Despite the pervasiveness of organizational practical concerns about female expatriates 
and expatriate families, previous expatriate research has only rarely examined these factors. 
For example, Hechanova et al.'s (2003) meta-analysis of expatriate adjustment included 
only 4—5 studies of gender and 2-4 studies of family variables (cf. Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 
2005, who meta-analyzed a somewhat larger sample of studies reporting expatriate 
employee-spouse adjustment relations [individual analyses included between k= 3—11 
studies each]). Similarly, Mol et al.'s (2005a) meta-analysis of expatriate job performance 
included only 5 studies of gender and no studies of family variables. Much more academic 
attention has been given to theoretical and conceptual discussions of gender and family 
Issues than to empirical tests of model predictions (Albrecht et al. 2018а; cf. Lazarova et al. 
2010; Takeuchi 2010). Thus, the studies in this section address critical issues about the role 
of gender and family in supporting and hindering expatriate success, with total sample sizes 
that are in some cases larger than the entire existing literatures on these questions. 

First, Ones et al. (4 Family Affair: Spouse and Children's Role in Expatriate Adjust- 
ment and Job Performance) examine the impacts of family presence, adjustment, and sup- 
port on expatriate adjustment, performance and stay intentions. They find that being sepa- 
rated from their children has negative consequences for expatriate parents and also observe 
results consistent with meta-analytic findings on the importance of family adjustment and 
support during expatriation. Second, Mercado et al. (/nfluence of Family Presence on Ex- 
patriate Adjustment and Satisfaction) also consider the impact of family presence and sepa- 
ration on expatriate outcomes. They find that accompanying family members are generally 
beneficial for expatriates, but can in some contexts interfere with efforts to integrate host 
country culture. Third, Foldes et al. (Gender Differences in Job Performance and Adjust- 
ment: Do Women Expatriates Measure Up?) challenge stereotypes about women's inability 
to succeed in difficult international contexts by showing that male and female expatriates 
tend to adjust and perform at similar levels. Finally, Waibel and Rüger (/nfluence of Gender 
and Family Status on Expatriate Well-Being) show that diplomat women and single parents 
can experience poorer well-being and discuss how organizations can best support 
expatriates with challenging family demands. 
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4 Evidence-Based Expatriate Management: Critical Questions for 
Research and Practice 


We believe that this volume makes an important contribution to advancing basic knowledge 
on factors that promote success across populations of expatriates. The size and complexity 
of statistical models used in expatriate research continues to grow, but foundational 
knowledge of relations among many critical variables remains based on only a handful of 
studies and only а few hundred expatriates (Albrecht et al. 20182). We hope that the studies 
in this volume can strengthen the foundation of empirical knowledge in expatriate manage- 
ment and provide direction for future research on international employees. In particular, we 
hope that the results presented in the current analyses can contribute to future meta-analyses 
cumulating studies on the impacts of gender, family, age, support, self-efficacy, personality, 
and other factors on expatriate success. 

Furthermore, we also hope that the findings of these studies can inform organizations 
seeking to apply evidence-based practice in their systems for expatriate selection, develop- 
ment, support, and management. As future expatriate research also seeks to enhance organi- 
zational international HRM practices, investigations that provide rigorous estimation and 
validation of basic variable relationships with multi-source data, psychometrically strong 
measures, and large diverse samples will be critical. Below, we highlight two additional 
key challenges for future expatriate research. 


41  Generalizability Versus Specificity 


АП expatriate research 15 unified by the challenges of employees crossing national borders 
and contending with changing cultural contexts, organizational environments, and work 
responsibilities. However, a key conceit of much expatriate research 1$ that expatriate success 
factors are unique and specific to each cultural context (Atwater et al. 2009; Lehman et al. 
2004; Takeuchi et al. 2005; Torelli/Shavitt 2010). However, despite the purported emphasis 
of expatriate research on understanding cultural specificity, studies have neglected to 
empirically examine whether relations among expatriate-relevant variables are consistent or 
vary across cultures and geographic regions (Ones et al. 2012а). Culture-specific factors are 
most often considered only in the introduction and discussion sections of reports and not 
measured or tested explicitly. Among studies that sample from multiple cultural contexts and 
make comparisons, nearly all studies are limited to two or three distinct cultures (Franke/ 
Richey 2010). By systematically comparing relations across cultures, examining multiple 
populations of expatriates, and comparing expatriate research to domestic employee findings, 
the studies in this book shed valuable light on the degree to which expatriate success factors 
vary across contexts and the factors which may (and may not) explain this variation. 

The studies in this book found that many relations are highly consistent across cultures 
(e.g., tolerance of ambiguity, Albrecht et al. 2018d, Chapter 4; language proficiency, Wiernik 
et al. 2018, Chapter 12). Where studies did find variability (e.g., relations of expatriate age 
with job performance), the pattern of variation was often unrelated to factors commonly 
thought to be critical moderators (e.g., age-performance relations were unrelated to cultural 
attitudes toward the elderly and aging, Albrecht et al. 2018c, Chapter 8). The general find- 
ings of consistency in variable relations across cultures supports global HRM practices that 
emphasize the same factors for expatriates assigned to diverse locations (Brandt/Buck 
2005; House etal. 2004). As expatriate research progresses, and as organizations seek 
data to inform evidence-based expatriate management practice, studies must continue to 
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systematically compare expatriate success-relevant variables across many cultural contexts. 
Large scale, multinational collaborations, such as iGOES and similar studies (e.g., GLOBE, 
House et al. 2004; CISMS, Spector et al. 2002) are the ideal research designs for rigorously 
examining generalizability and specificity across cultures. Critically, comparisons of find- 
ings across cultural contexts (whether in intercultural primary studies or as part of literature 
reviews) must separate true cross-cultural variation from variation due to sampling error, 
measurement error, range variation, and other statistical artefacts (ideally using psychometric 
meta-analysis; Ones et al. 2012a). 

Studies ш this book also reveal that the critical moderators of expatriate success factors 
may not be culture, but other national, situational, personal, and environmental characteris- 
tics. For example, Waibel et al. (2018b, Chapter 3) found that the impacts of mobility self- 
efficacy on locational adjustment varied across levels of post difficulty — self-efficacy was 
less effective for promoting adjustment in locations that lacked basic comforts and were 
dangerous or hostile. Though post difficulty may be related to culture, this effect more 
likely stems from broader environmental factors, such as harsher stressors. Even more re- 
moved from culture, Waibel et al. (2018a, Chapter 9) found that the importance of job 
design factors varied across diplomat ages and hierarchical levels. Addressing these factors 
requires not tailoring of expatriate management to a specific culture, but application of 
HRM and organizational development programs that have been commonplace for domestic 
establishments for decades. As expatriate research continues, searches for moderators and 
boundary conditions across contexts should focus not only on cultural factors, but also on 
specific environmental and situational constraints on behavior, adaptation, and success. 
Sending organizations must consider not only the culture of host countries, but also whether 
the organizations’ broader human resource management and support systems are conducive 
to expatriate success. 


4.2 Connecting Private Sector and Public Sector Expatriate Research and 
Practice References 


There are some key differences between private sector expatriates and diplomats and other 
public sector international employees. Whereas corporate expatriates typically complete 
only one or two international assignments during their careers, diplomats face the prospect 
of continuous international rotations, requiring them to repeatedly adjust to new cultures 
and contexts. Public sector expatriates also tend to reflect a more diverse range of occupa- 
tions, hierarchical levels, and job characteristics than private sector expatriates, and the role 
of public sector expatriates as part of organizations’ overall strategic goals often differs 
greatly from that of corporate expatriates. However, despite these differences, public and 
private sector international employees are also similar in many ways and require similar 
forms of psychological, social, and organizational support resources to be successful. Public 
and private sector expatriate research and practice can meaningfully inform each other. 

The 50-year-old Peace Corps studies notwithstanding (Church 1982; Mischel 1965; 
Smith 1966; Textor 1966), research on private sector expatriates is more developed than the 
literature on non-profit and public sector international employees. Many findings on corpo- 
rate expatriation, such as factors that support adjustment, the predictive validity of socio- 
demographic and psychological characteristics, and methods for assessing cultural charac- 
teristics, individual variables, and success outcomes, can be directly applied to inform 
HRM practices for diplomats, international aid providers, and other public sector expat- 
riates. Public sector expatriate researchers should also replicate studies on private sector 
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expatriates to examine whether and how relations between various antecedents and expat- 
riate success vary across sectors. 

Public sector research and practice can also inform private sector expatriate manage- 
ment practice. There is an emerging population of “rotation” managers in private sector 
multinational organizations (House et al. 2004). These high-mobility managers face very 
similar challenges for repeated relocation and adaptation as do foreign service diplomats. 
The methods that foreign services use to select, train, and support diplomats may be applied 
in the private sector to help these managers meet the challenges of highly-mobile inter- 
national careers. For example, the German Foreign Service has implemented a range of 
support interventions including not only cross-cultural training, but also on-site psycho- 
social counseling, transition planning, coordinated peer support networks, logistical support, 
and programs to help diplomat spouses and families adjust and find employment (Bellinger 
etal. 2018, Chapter 14, this volume). Private sector multinational organizations should 
consider implementing similar programs into their international HRM practice. However, 
like many private sector HRM practices, public sector expatriate support programs are 
rarely subjected to empirical validation of their efficacy (cf. Campbell et al. 2018; Cohen 
2007; Mendenhall et al. 2004; Ones et al. 2017; Perez et al. 2017; Rynes et al. 2007). The 
GFS study reported in this volume is among the first critical evaluations of human resource 
management practices in a foreign service department. Future expatriate research and prac- 
tice should draw on the institutional knowledge accumulated in foreign services and other 
government departments, while using rigorous methods to determine which practices are 
actually effective and which practices might be fruitfully applied to business expatriates. 

More generally, the support practices of foreign services around the world demonstrate 
strong values for investing in employees and having concern for their satisfaction, well- 
being, and personal and career development. Though management research often focuses 
on trends toward weakening psychological contracts between employers and employees 
(Sullivan/Baruch 2009) and on the increasing responsibility individuals must take for their 
own career development (Hall 2004; Wiernik/Kostal 2017), talent management, succession 
planning, and employee career development and management remain critical issues for 
organizations (cf. Wiernik/Wille 2018). As international assignments become an increas- 
ingly important part of organizational leadership development programs (BGRS 2016; 
Cartus 2016), understanding how these assignments can be made developmental, rather 
than harmful, is critical. Again, foreign services’ and other non-profit and public sector 
organizations' expertise on investing in international employees can inform private sector 
organizations seeking to do the same, but the efficacy of such recommendations must be 
empirically validated. 

Finally, knowledge from public sector expatriate research and practice can also inform 
research and practice on the diverse populations of expatriate employees. Nearly all private 
sector expatriate research has focused on managerial- or executive-level employees. Studies 
of the international relocation process for non-managerial (e.g., engineers, researchers, 
education and health care professionals) and non-professional (e.g., secretarial staff, skilled 
tradespeople, agricultural workers, unskilled laborers) employees are sorely needed (cf. 
Goldin/Reinert 2007; OECD 2006, 2008). Diplomatic, governmental, military, and non- 
profit organizations have grappled with managing mobility among diverse populations for 
decades; insights from these organizations’ experiences should inform expatriate research 
for these groups. 

International mobility continues to grow in its importance and global impact. Strong 
empirical investigations and communication between researchers and practitioners across 
sectors will enable multinational organizations of all types to meet these challenges. 
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Abstract 


We compared personality trait distributions for expatriates to those of domestic managers 
and general populations using cross-cultural meta-analysis and three personality inventories. 
We found that expatriate-domestic manager differences are negligible to moderate in mag- 
nitude. Differences varied across lower-order facets within the Big Five domains. Results 
differed somewhat across personality inventories. Results suggest that expatriate are higher 
on Experiences-related facets of Openness and Compassion-related facets of Agreeableness, 
but may be lower on Conscientiousness and Emotional Stability. Our findings indicate that 
there 1s likely great opportunity for organizations to enhance expatriate success by incorpo- 
rating personality traits into expatriate selection procedures. 


1 Introduction 


Managing expatriates is a challenge for both domestic organizations sending employees on 
international assignments and the host-country organizations receiving them. Domestic 
organizations face difficulties providing sufficient support and adapting their management 
practices to meet expatriates’ individual needs. Host organizations are often unprepared to 
interact with expatriates whose individual characteristics and cultural backgrounds differ from 
their own employees. A key step in addressing both challenges is understanding the unique 
ways in which expatriates differ from domestic nationals in their home- and host-countries. 
Understanding the personal characteristics expatriates tend to possess can aid both 
home and host organizations in understanding the unique management challenges and oppor- 
tunities these employees can present. A variety of personality traits have been linked to 
different components of expatriate success. For example, among the Big Five traits, Open- 
ness has been linked with acceptance of international assignments and with cultural adjust- 
ment (Albrecht et al. 2018c; Ones/Viswesvaran 1997), Conscientiousness and Emotional 
Stability have been linked with cultural and work adjustment and avoiding burnout (Deller/ 
Albrecht 2006a, 2006b; Hechanova et al. 2003), and Extraversion and Agreeableness have 
been linked with interactional adjustment (Deller/Albrecht 2006a). If expatriates tend to be 
deficient in any of these trait domains, then the criteria associated with these domains (e.g., 
work adjustment for Conscientiousness) represent key areas for organizations to focus on to 
promote expatriate success. Moreover, deficiencies in these trait domains would suggest 
avenues for improved selection practices to increase the likelihood of successful expatriation. 
Relatively little research has examined the characteristic personality differences 
between expatriates and domestic employees. Albrecht et al. (2008) compared the iGOES 
samples (a large sample of German expatriates, see below) to the population normative 
sample for the German version of the NEO PI-R. They found that expatriates were much 
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higher than the general population on average on Emotional Stability (d = .84) and 
moderately higher on Extraversion and Conscientiousness (d = .50 and .52, respectively). 
Expatriates did not differ substantially from the general population on Agreeableness or 
Openness (d — -.07 and .01, respectively). These results suggest that expatriates in general 
tend to be well-equipped in terms of personality characteristics to meet the challenges of 
expatriate assignments. 

However, two issues with Albrecht et al.’s (2008) study urge caution. First, expatriates 
tend to primarily be employed in managerial positions, and managers tend to be higher than 
the general population on Extraversion, Conscientiousness, and Emotional Stability 
(Ones/Dilchert 2009). As a result, these authors are not comparing equivalent populations 
when examining personality differences between expatriates and domestic norms. Com- 
paring expatriate personality with that of managers in the home country would enable a 
more complete understanding of how expatriates compare with other employees at similar 
levels of the organizational hierarchy. 

Second, increasing research attention 1s being paid to the role of more specific person- 
ality traits in determining workplace behavior. Personality aspects and facets (DeYoung 
et al. 2007) have been shown to differentially and incrementally predict a variety of work- 
place outcomes, especially work performance dimensions that are narrower than “overall 
performance” (Judge et al. 2013). It is conceivable that distinct facets of each Big Five 
domain are differentially related to expatriate success. For example, the contribution of 
Extraversion to expatriate interactional adjustment may primarily stem from facets related 
to outgoingness, such as sociability and warmth, rather than assertiveness-related facets, 
such as dominance and energy level (Hough/Ones 2001). Indeed, dominance may con- 
tribute primarily to successful work adjustment to and performance in expatriates’ new 
work roles, which typically involve increases in managerial and leadership responsibility. 
Sociability may negatively relate to this form of adjustment, as sociability may undermine 
expatriates’ authority and interfere with their ability to effectively manage their subordi- 
nates (Kaiser/Hogan 2011). Opposite relations with performance at the facet level could 
lead to the zero relationship typically observed between overall Extraversion and expatriate 
work adjustment. This example suggests that a comprehensive understanding of the chal- 
lenges and opportunities expatriates bring to their assignments via their personality traits 
requires a nuanced consideration of lower-order personality facets in addition to the broad 
Big Five domains. In the context of the present study, it is possible that characteristic pat- 
terns of personality traits at the facet level differ from those observed for the Big 5 factors. 

In this study, we attempt to address both concerns. Although the importance of expat- 
riate assignments to international organizations might suggest that expatriate employees 
would be chosen at least in part based on expatriate success-relevant personality traits (e.g., 
selecting managers with the highest levels of Conscientiousness, resulting in expatriates 
having higher levels of this trait than their domestic counterparts), non-optimal selection 
procedures such as reliance on informal recommendations and assessments (Deller 1997; 
Harris/Brewster 1999), lack of knowledge among organizational policymakers regarding 
personality correlates of expatriate success, and unwillingness of employees to relocate 
abroad (Mol et al. 2009) may preclude this from occurring. As such, we frame our study in 
terms of two research questions: 


Research Question 1: Do the personality characteristics of expatriates differ from those of 
managers in their home country, in terms of the Big 5 factors? 


Research Question 2: Do patterns of expatriate personality traits at the facet-level differ in 
meaningful ways from those observed for the Big 5 factors? 
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2 Methods 


We used 3 expatriate datasets reporting results for 3 personality inventories to address our 
research questions. We describe the samples, instruments, and analytic methods below. 


21 Dataset 1: Global Personality Inventory 


Sample. The first dataset contained results for 1,679 expatriate managers and 19,646 
domestic managers, originating from a total of 86 countries, who completed personality scales 
and other measures as part of selection, promotion, or development procedures conducted by 
a global executive recruitment and talent management consultancy. We compared expatriates 
with domestic managers from their home countries for all within-country samples with n > 9 
for both expatriates and domestic managers. This resulted in expatriate-domestic manager 
comparisons being conducted with 1,544 expatriates and 18,940 domestic managers from 36 
countries. 

Included expatriate managers were from the following countries!: Argentina (1%), 
Australia (696), Austria (1%), Belgium (2%), Brazil (2%), Canada (6%), China (1%), 
Colombia (1%), Egypt (1%), Finland (196), France (8%), Germany (7%), Greece (1%), 
Hong Kong (2%), India (3%), Ireland (2%), Italy (3%), Japan (296), Kuwait (196), Malaysia 
(2%), Mexico (1%), the Netherlands (296), New Zealand (196), Norway (1%), Russia (1%), 
Saudi Arabia (2%), Singapore (1%), South Africa (2%), South Korea (396), Spain (1%), 
Sweden (496), Switzerland (2%), Taiwan (196), Thailand (1%), United Kingdom (12%), 
and United States (13%). 

Participants included managers at all hierarchical levels, ranging from first-line man- 
agers to senior executives. Among expatriates, 11% were first-line managers, 20% were 
mid-level managers, 54% were business unit managers, and 15% were senior executives. 
Among domestic managers, 2196 were first-line managers, 27% were mid-level managers, 
39% were business unit managers, and 14% were senior executives. Across all samples, 
12% of expatriates and 22% of domestic managers were female. Expatriates reported a 
mean age of 41.74 years (SD — 6.42) and a mean organizational tenure of 11.27 years 
(SD — 6.73). Domestic managers reported a mean age of 42.70 years (SD — 7.17) and a 
mean organizational tenure of 12.00 years (SD — 7.65). 

Participants completed a demographic questionnaire as part of an assessment battery. 
As part of this questionnaire, participants indicated their country of citizenship (origin 
country), current location (host country), and expatriate status (yes or no). Expatriates were 
identified as those individuals who responded *yes" to the expatriate status question. 
Domestic managers were identified as those individuals responding “по” to this question 
and who were also currently located in their country of citizenship. 

Measure. Participants’ personality traits were measured using the Global Personality 
Inventory (GPI; Schmit et al. 2000). The GPI was developed in response to the need for a 
personality measure that was easily transportable across countries, with items that focused 
specifically on behaviors relevant to work contexts. Creation of this instrument involved 
input from a multi-national team of researchers, to ensure that items were not culture- 
bound. Scales in U.S. English, British English, German, French, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean were simultaneously developed. To ensure fidelity of item 
content across cultures, all items were reviewed by bilingual psychologists prior to inclusion 


! Numbers in parentheses indicate the percent of the total expatriate sample from each country. 
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in non-English scales. Responses to the GPI can be used to obtain scores on the Big 5 
personality traits, as well as various narrower personality facets. Table 1 describes the per- 
sonality facet scales associated with each Big Five domain on the GPI. Note that the GPI 
Extraversion composite combines both Extraversion facets and facets typically associated 
with Industriousness (an aspect of Conscientiousness; DeYoung et al. 2007; Stanek/Ones 
2018); it is similar to the compound personality trait of ambition/proactive personality 
(Fuller/Marler 2009). The GPI also reports scores for several maladaptive personality com- 
posites (e.g., narcissism, Machiavellianism, self-deception; cf. Dilchert et al. 2014). 


Table 1: Personality Facets contained in the Global Personality Inventory 


Emotional Stability 
Emotional control (T). Tendency to be even-tempered 


Negative affectivity (T). Tendency to be generally unsatisfied with many things, 
including but not limited to work 


Optimism (9). Tendency to believe that good things are possible 
Self-confidence (7). Tendency to believe in one's own abilities and skills 


Stress tolerance (8). Tendency to endure typically stressful situations without undue 
physical or emotional reaction 


Extraversion 
Adaptability (8). Tendency to be open to change and considerable variety 


Competitiveness (8). Tendency to evaluate one's performance in comparison to 
others; desire to outperform others 


Desire for achievement (8). Tendency to have a strong drive to realize personally 
meaningful goals. 


Desire for advancement (7). Tendency to be ambitious in the advancement of one's 
career or position in organization 


Energy level (9). Tendency to be highly active and energetic 


Influence (9). Tendency to get others to view and do things in a certain way; 
persuasiveness and tact 


Initiative (9). Tendency to take action in a proactive, rather than reactive, manner 


Risk-taking (9). Tendency to take chances based on limited information; enjoyment of 
uncertain situations 


Sociability (9). Tendency to be highly engaged by any social situation 
Taking charge (10). Tendency to take leadership roles; desire for leadership roles 


Openness 


Independence (8). Tendency to be autonomous (e.g., desire not to be closely 
supervised) 


Innovativeness/creativity (9). Tendency to produce unique and original things; 
divergent thinking 
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Table 1: Personality Facets contained in the Global Personality Inventory — continued 


Social astuteness (8). Tendency to accurately perceive social cues and use that 
information to accomplish goals 


Thought focus (7). Tendency to understand ambiguous information by analyzing and 
detecting systematic themes in the data; convergent thinking 


Vision (9). Tendency to have foresight in thinking (e.g., by visualizing outcomes) 


Agreeableness 
Consideration (10). Tendency to express care about others" well-being 


Empathy (7). Tendency to understand what others are feeling and convey that 
understanding to them 


Interdependence (8). Tendency to work well with others 


Tolerance/Openness (T). Tendency to accept and respect the individual differences of 
people 


Thought agility (9). Tendency to be open both to multiple ideas and to using 
alternative modes of thinking 


Trust (7). Tendency to believe that most people аге good and well-intentioned 


Conscientiousness 
Attention to detail (9). Tendency to be exacting and precise 
Dutifulness (8). Tendency to be filled with a sense of moral obligation 
Responsibility (7). Tendency to be reliable and dependable 
Work focus (9). Tendency to be self-disciplined in one's approach to work 


Maladaptive trait composites 


Ego-centered (7). Tendency to be self-centered, narcissistic, egotistical, entitled, 
arrogant, and condescending 


Intimidating (7). Tendency to use power in a threatening way, to be cold, aloof, 
bullying, abrasive, and fear-inducing 


Manipulating (10). Tendency to be self-serving, sly, and Machiavellian, to hide one's 
mistakes, shift blame, and take advantage of others 


Micro-managing (7). Tendency to over-manage when in positions of authority, to be 
overly involved in decisions, fail to delegate, hinder teamwork development 


Passive-aggressive (T). Tendency to avoid confrontation by conveying 
cooperation/acceptance while also behaving in self-serving or undermining ways 


Impressing/Impression management (7). Tendency to try to make a good impression 
on others, to tell others what they want to hear, use flattery, hide one's true motives, 
and not be frank or forthcoming 


Self-awareness/Self-insight (9). Tendency to be aware of one's strengths and 
weaknesses, to understand one's habits, motives, values, and behaviors, to avoid self- 
deception 


Note: Adapted from Schmit et al. (2000). Number of items on each scale shown in parentheses. 
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2.2  Dataset 2: NEO PI-R 


Sample. The second dataset was the iGOES samples, which include personality scores for the 
NEO РЕК (Borkenau/Ostendorf 1993; Costa/McCrae 1992) for 2,105 German-speaking 
expatriate managers. These expatriates were recruited to voluntarily participate in the iGOES 
research. Expatriates were working abroad in 28 different countries (Argentina, Austria, 
China, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ghana, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, Poland, Russia, Singapore, South Korea, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, the Netherlands, Turkey, United Kingdom, and the United States) 
representing all cultural clusters as defined by Project GLOBE. For additional information on 
the iGOES sample, see Albrecht et al. (2018a, Appendix A, this volume). 

Expatriates’ personality scores were compared to a sample of individuals with mana- 
gerial responsibility drawn from the norm sample of the German translation of the NEO PI-R 
(N = 264; Borkenau/Ostendorf 1993).? We additionally report results from Albrecht et al. 
(2008) comparing expatriates to the full general population norm sample for the German 
NEO PI-R. 

Measure. Participants’ personality traits were measured using the German translation of 
the NEO PI-R (Borkenau/Ostendorf 1993). The NEO PI-R reports six facet scales for each 
of the Big Five traits (listed in Table 3). We reverse coded Neuroticism and each of its facet 
scales to reflect Emotional Stability and make results easier to compare to the GPI and HPI. 


2.3 Dataset 3: Hogan Personality Inventory 


Sample. The third dataset the sample of expatriates in Turkey described by Ones et al. (2018, 
Chapter 5, this volume). This sample includes 220 expatriate managers from numerous coun- 
tries who were employed in Turkey. Expatriates’ personality scores were compared to the 
scores for the United States general employee norm sample for the 1992 version of the Hogan 
Personality Inventory (HPI; Hogan/Hogan 1992). 

Measure. Participants’ personality traits were measured using the 1992 Hogan Person- 
ality Inventory (Hogan/Hogan 1992). The HPI reports seven primary scales that roughly to 
the Big Five dimensions of personality (listed in Table 4). The scales are Adjustment 
(Emotional Stability), Ambition (Extraversion), Sociability (Extraversion), Intellectance 
(Openness), School Success (Openness), Likeability (Agreeableness), and Prudence (Con- 
scientiousness). It is important to note some unique features of the HPI relative to other 
measures based on the Big Five. The HPI Ambition scale combines elements of assertive- 
ness (Extraversion) and industriousness (Conscientiousness); like the GPI Extraversion 
scale, it is similar to the compound personality trait proactive personality (Fuller/Marler 
2009). The Sociability scale focuses on sociability and positive emotion facets of Extraver- 
sion (the Enthusiasm aspect; DeYoung et al. 2007), and the Prudence scale focuses on cau- 
tiousness and order facets of Conscientiousness (the Orderliness aspect; DeYoung et al. 
2007). The Intellectance scale is more focused on the Intellect aspect of Openness than on 
the Experiences aspect (which dominates the NEO PI-R Openness scale; Connelly et al. 
2014; Wiernik et al. 2016; Woo et al. 2014). The School Success scale consists primarily of 
self-ratings of cognitive ability. To aid comparability of the HPI results with the other per- 
sonality measures, we computed overall Extraversion and Openness scores as unit-weighted 
composites of Ambition/Sociability and Intellectance/School Success, respectively. 


? We thank Fritz Ostendorf for generously providing the data for this subsample of the German NEO РЕКЕ norms. 
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2.4 Analyses 


For the GPI (dataset 1) and NEO PI-R (iGOES, dataset 2) datasets, expatriates and domestic 
managers are nested within countries. This data structure introduces the potential for mean- 
level personality differences across countries to confound expatriate-domestic personality 
comparisons. To control for this confound, all expatriate-domestic comparisons were con- 
ducted within-countries and combined using cross-cultural meta-analysis (Ones et al. 2012). 
We meta-analyzed d values using the methods described by Schmidt and Hunter (2015). We 
weighted each d value by its inverse sampling error variance, in response to substantial varia- 
bility in the ratio of expatriate to domestic managers across countries. Sampling error variance 
was computed accounting for unequal group sizes (Schmidt/Hunter 2015: 293). We meta- 
analyzed u values using the method by Hedges and Friedman (1993). Meta-analyses were 
performed using the log-transformed variance ratios (i.e., и [u^]), weighted by their inverse 
variance. The mean and residual standard deviation of the meta-analytic distribution of и 
values were estimated using the method of numerical integration described by Steel (2013). 

For the HPI dataset (dataset 3), we computed observed standardized mean differences 
(Cohen's d) and standard deviation ratios (u values) between expatriates and the United States 
domestic employee norms. We calculated confidence intervals around each value, accounting 
for unequal group sizes (Hedges/Friedman 1993; Schmidt/Hunter 2015). 


3 Results 


Meta-analytic comparisons of expatriates to domestic managers for the GPI are shown in 
Table 2. Meta-analytic comparisons of expatriates to domestic managers for the NEO PI-R 
are shown in Table 3. Meta-analytic comparisons of expatriates to the general population for 
the NEO PI-R are shown in Table 4. Comparisons of expatriates to the United States 
employee general population for the HPI are shown in Table 5. 


3.1 Research Question 1: Expatriate-domestic Personality Differences for the Big 5 


Comparisons of expatriates to domestic managers and general populations for the Big Five 
are illustrated in Figure 1. For the GPI, expatriate-domestic manager mean differences for 
the Big Five were uniformly small (mean |d| = .09, range |d| = .00 to .20). Expatriates are 
weakly but consistently higher on Extraversion than their domestic counterparts at home 
(d = .20, 8095 credibility interval [CV] = .02, .38) and slightly higher on Openness (4 = .14, 
80% CV = .14, .14). For the other Big Five, expatriates showed no consistent differences 
from domestic managers in their home countries (d = .08, .06, .00 for Emotional Stability, 
Agreeableness, and Conscientiousness, respectively; lower bounds of CVs ranged from 
= -25 to d = -.04, while upper bounds of CVs ranged from d = .17 to d = .26). 

Differences were somewhat larger for the NEO PI-R, with small differences for Emo- 
tional Stability (d = -.33) and Extraversion (d = .27) and moderate-to-large differences for 
Openness (4 = .53) and Conscientiousness (d = -.47). Credibility intervals for Big Five 
differences on the NEO PI-R generally spanned ranges of d values that were small to 
moderate in magnitude. 
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Table 5: Expatriates compared to U.S. employee general population — HPI 


Expat Expat 


Personality trait Mean SD d 90% CI u 90% CI 
Adjustment 23.98 6.37 -.37 -.48 -.26 .90 .83 .97 
Extraversion 16.78 6.60 -.46 -.57 -.35 .83 .77 .90 
Ambition 9.30 2.80 -2.96 -3.07  -2.85 .56 .52 .61 
Sociability 24.26 5.17 2.21 2.10 2.32 1.06 98 1.15 
Openness 16.28 6.06 1.81 1.70 1.92 91 .84 .98 
Intellectance 14.40 4.22 -.06 -.17 .05 .86 .79 .93 
School Success 18.16 3.17 3.02 2.91 3.13 1.01 .93 1.09 
Likeability 17.81 4.56 -.68 -.79 -.57 1.93 1.78 2.09 
Prudence 15.60 4.80 -1.01  -1.12 -90 1.04 96 1.13 


Note: Nexpatriates = 220, Npomestic General Employees = 21,613, observed d values and и ratios, positive d values 
indicate that expatriates score higher, и values > 1.0 indicate that expatriates are more variable. 


Comparisons of expatriates to general population norms revealed very different results from 
comparisons to domestic managers, with expatriates showing elevated Extraversion, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Emotional Stability. These divergent findings highlight the importance of not 
confounding expatriate status with other variables (e.g., occupation, hierarchical level) when 
investigating factors that distinguish individuals who choose or are selected to work abroad. 
Expatriate-general population differences were also in some cases much larger than 
expatriate-domestic manager differences, particularly for the HPI. These differences were far 
outside the credibility intervals for the GPI and NEO PI-R. Several factors might explain these 
results. First, as the HPI results are from a single sample, rather than meta-analytic estimates, 
discrepancies may simply reflect sampling error. Second, whereas each sample for the other 
analyses was homogeneous on origin country, expatriates in the Turkey study came from many 
countries and were compared to the United States norms. Discrepancies could thus reflect 
choice of reference group (e.g., the United States tends to score higher on Extraversion and 
Conscientiousness than other countries, which may account for the large negative d observed 
for HPI Ambition; Kostal et al. 2014). Finally, these differences may reflect features of Turkey 
as a particularly challenging environment for Western expatriates (Sinangil/Ones 2003). 


3.2 Research Question 2: Facet-level Personality Comparisons 


Facet-level analyses revealed nuance in expatriate-domestic manager personality differences 
(shown in Tables 2 and 3 and in Figures 2 and 3). For the GPI, the magnitude of expatriate- 
domestic differences varied across facets. For example, expatriates showed larger differences 
on Desire for Achievement, Energy Level, and Risk-Taking compared to other Extraversion 
facets. Similarly, expatriates scored higher on Innovation/Creativity, but differences for other 
Openness facets were smaller. Facet differences were even more divergent for the NEO PI-R, 
likely because this inventory covers a wider range of traits than the GPI. Expatriates scored 
much higher on warmth, positive emotions, excitement-seeking, and other facets associated 
with the Enthusiasm Extraversion aspect, but lower on Assertiveness facets (DeYoung et al. 
2007). Similarly, expatriates scored much higher on Experiences Openness facets, such as 
fantasy, aesthetics, and actions, but lower on the ideas facet (a marker of the Intellect aspect; 
DeYoung etal. 2007). Expatriates also scored higher on Compassion Agreeableness facets 
(tender-mindedness, altruism; DeYoung et al. 2007), but negligibly different on other facets. 
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Figure 2: Facet-level expat—domestic manager differences (Cohen’s d) for GPI 
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Note: Error bars are 90% confidence intervals. 
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Figure 3: Facet-level expat-domestic manager differences (Cohen's d) for NEO PI-R 
Note: Error bars are 9096 confidence intervals. 
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4 Discussion 


In general, expatriates appear to be quite like their domestic counterparts 1n their personality 
characteristics. Expatriates tended to be slightly higher on Openness, especially facets related 
to creativity, imagination, values, and new experiences, facets which may be especially 
important for expatriates sent overseas to address challenging problems requiring innovative 
solutions. Expatriates are also slightly higher than domestic managers on enthusiasm-related 
facets of Extraversion and compassion-related facets of Agreeableness, traits that can be 
valuable as expatriates work to interact with and manage international subordinates and peers. 

Results for some personality facets differed across the inventories we analyzed. For 
example, expatriates in our GPI sample scored somewhat higher on achievement-striving 
and assertiveness, but expatriates in the iGOES samples, who completed the NEO PI-R, 
scored substantially lower on these traits, as well as on most Emotional Stability facets. 
Given the importance of Emotional Stability and Conscientiousness for expatriate success 
(see Ones et al. 2018, Chapter 5, this volume; Ones/Viswesvaran 1997), deficiencies on 
these traits would represent important liabilities on international assignments. These 
differences may stem from varying conceptualizations and measurement properties across 
inventories. Future research should continue to explore personality trait levels among 
expatriates and identify methods, such as selection and development, that can capitalize on 
personality strengths and mitigate weaknesses. 

It is possible that patterns of personality differences may differ across subgroups of 
expatriates. For example, expatriates who initiate their own international experiences may be 
higher on traits related to proactivity, ambition, Openness, and Extraversion compared to 
organizationally-assigned expatriates or domestic managers (Biemann/Andresen 2010; 
Doherty et al. 2011). Future research should explore personality trait distributions and their 
contributions to success across expatriate subpopulations (cf. Albrecht etal. 2018b, 
Chapter 11, this volume). 

Overall, our results suggest that while expatriates may be generally well-suited in some 
respects for their challenging international assignments (e.g., they tend to be more open to 
new experiences and sensitive to others’ needs and concerns), substantial mean differences 
between expatriates and domestic managers on some critical traits indicates there is potential 
for organizations to improve expatriate success outcomes by incorporating personality scores 
into expatriate selection. Specifically, trait domains that are important to expatriate success 
but which show negative expatriate-domestic differences (Emotional Stability and Conscien- 
tiousness) represent key areas where organizations can benefit from using selection to choose 
expatriates, rather than relying on volunteers or other informal selection procedures. Even 
negligible differences on these traits (as were observed for the ОРГ) indicate that expatriates 
do not inherently possess these strengths and can benefit from selection and development. 
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Antecedents and Consequences of Mobility Self-Efficacy 


Stine Waibel, Heiko Rüger, and Brenton M. Wiernik 


Abstract 


This chapter explores the role of mobility self-efficacy (MSE; individuals’ beliefs about their 
capacity to move and adapt to new places and cultures) in expatriation. Using a sample of 
1,771 German Foreign Service (GFS) diplomats on post abroad, we study potential ante- 
cedents of MSE as well as its consequences for diplomats’ well-being (locational adjustment, 
job satisfaction, satisfaction with relocation, health-related quality of life, work-life balance, 
and perceived stress). We find that language proficiency, international mobility experience 
acquired before entering the GFS, social and organizational support, and job recognition are 
associated with higher MSE. Mobility self-efficacy is related to expatriate well-being, 
especially for outcomes that are closely tied to the underlying mobility process (locational 
adjustment, satisfaction with the rotation process, and perceived work-life balance). Post-hoc 
sensitivity analyses suggested that the benefits of MSE may be limited in locations where 
general living conditions are exceedingly difficult. These results suggest that policies and 
interventions might focus on developing and maintaining individual mobility self-efficacy to 
promote positive outcomes for expatriate employees, their families, and their organizations. 


1 Introduction 


Physical mobility, whether moving to a new organization, a new city, or to a new country, 
is at once a source of potential threats and opportunities. Moving to a new location can 
cause feelings of social isolation, loss of resources available in one’s current location, and, 
depending on the destination, even physical harm. These risks are likely to be greater the 
further and more dissimilar the destination is from one’s current location. At the same time, 
moving to a new location can create opportunities to improve one’s work and life situa- 
tions, to have exciting experiences, and to meet new people. Overcoming the challenges 
associated with mobility can also be a source of psychological fulfillment and creativity. 
This mix of potential positive and negative outcomes is a core feature of the experience of 
novelty (Peterson 1999). Individuals vary widely in their responses to the uncertainty of 
mobility, with some individuals focusing on potential negative outcomes, some focusing on 
the potential benefits, and most approaching the experience with some ambivalence. In this 
chapter, we explore individual differences in attitudes toward international mobility and 
how they may impact expatriate outcomes. 


1.1 Mobility and the German Foreign Service 


Employees in the German Foreign Service (GFS) must face the dual potentialities of mobil- 
ity throughout their careers. Most GFS employees rotate from one country to another every 
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three to four years, so they must constantly grapple with the demands and promises of mo- 
bility. Rotation can appeal to employees' curiosity about foreign cultures and desires for 
new experiences, but it can also create fresh experiences of “uprooting” and “abandon- 
ment" (Niedner-Kalthoff 2006). Identifying candidates who will respond positively to such 
intensive mobility and providing sufficient support and resources to enable them to over- 
come the ensuing adaptation challenges are critical challenges for managing diplomats and 
other GFS employees. 

While professionals in the field are aware of the unique challenges associated with fre- 
quent rotation and that unsuccessful coping with frequent relocation is a common expe- 
rience for diplomats (Rüger et al. 2013), investigations of the specific personal characteris- 
tics that contribute to more successful outcomes have been rarely investigated. It is un- 
known what factors contribute to *mobility competence" among diplomats. Research from 
the broader expatriate literature is potentially informative (cf. Albrecht et al. 2018; Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005; Hechanova et al. 2003), but most expatriates must contend with only 
one international move; it is unclear whether the same personal characteristics will con- 
tribute to the well-being of diplomats and other public and private sector expatriates faced 
with intensive mobility requirements (cf. Fenner/Selmer 2008; Rehg et al. 2012). 


1.2 Psychological Factors Supporting Mobility Success 


Traditional approaches to addressing the so-called “material and immaterial strains" of 
international mobility have involved compensations via mobility allowances added to basic 
salaries (e.g., $29 Law of the German Foreign Service). However, a complementary and 
potentially more effective approach may be to recruit, select, and develop in diplomats the 
personal aptitudes, attitudes, resources, interpersonal skills, and personality traits that enable 
them to productively evaluate and respond to these stressors (Kliesow et al. 2005). Such 
personal capacities are widely regarded to be important for GFS diplomats. For example, 
“curiosity as well as the ability to quickly navigate in unfamiliar surroundings, and, time 
and time again, the willingness to engage with people and other cultures” (Paschke et al. 
2005: 340) are considered indispensable characteristics for diplomats. Conversely, a “pre- 
disposition towards continuance and the familiar” is assumed to have a “destabilizing effect 
in the case of the Foreign Service” (Kliesow et al. 2005: 255). 

The descriptions cited above by leading international diplomacy management practitio- 
ners suggest that positive attitudes toward the changes inherent in international mobility 
and one’s capacity to handle them are important for diplomat success. In psychosocial re- 
search, these positive beliefs about one’s capabilities are referred to as self-efficacy beliefs, 
defined as individuals’ beliefs that they “can produce desired results and forestall detri- 
mental ones by their actions” (Bandura 2001: 10). People with strong self-efficacy beliefs 
put greater and more persistent effort into managing taxing situations, and they also adopt 
more positive evaluations of situations and their capacity to cope (Bandura 1977). Thus, 
“efficacy beliefs are concerned not only with the exercise of control over action but also 
with the self-regulation of thought processes, motivations, and affective and physiological 
states” (Bandura 1997: 36). Importantly, self-efficacy beliefs influence outcomes not only 
because they are related to individuals’ objective levels of competence, but also because 
positive self-beliefs are themselves powerful motivational resources for goal selection, goal 
pursuit, persistence, and evaluations (Lubinski 2010; Vancouver et al. 2010). 

The construct of self-efficacy originated in social cognitive theory (Bandura 1977) and 
has since been widely adopted in psychological theories (e.g., the theory of planned 
behavior, Ajzen 1991; the job demands-resources model, Bakker/Demerouti 2007; the 
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conservation of resources model, Hobfoll 1989; social cognitive career theory, Lent 2013; 
models of goal pursuit and motivation, Locke/Latham 2002; and broad models connecting 
dispositional characteristics to attitudes and behaviors, Judge/Bono 2001), as well as practice 
addressing such diverse phenomena as health behaviors, career choice, education and 
training, romantic relationships, and many others (for a review, see Seltzer 2013). Research 
on domestic employees (Avey et al. 2011; Jimmieson et al. 2004; Judge/Bono 2001; Pulakos 
et al. 2002; Seltzer 2013; Tornau/Frese 2013) has found that individuals’ self-efficacy beliefs 
are strong predictors of job performance, job satisfaction, adaptation to challenging work 
environments, and other critical criteria. These findings have been replicated both in Western 
societies and in a diverse range of other cultural contexts (Bandura 2002). 

Originally, self-efficacy was described as being specific to particular tasks (Bandura 
1977; e.g., self-efficacy to quit smoking, Gwaltney et al. 2009). This approach remains 
dominant in most self-efficacy research and practice. However, more recently, scholars 
have proposed that domain-general self-efficacy (belief in one's capabilities for tasks in 
general across domains), 1s both an important enduring personality trait and may account 
for most of the predictive power of more specific self-efficacy beliefs (Judge/Bono 2001). 
Studies in numerous domains have compared the relative predictive power of general and 
domain-specific forms of self-efficacy (e.g., Lindley/Borgen 2002). Meta-analytic evidence 
has shown that domain-specific self-efficacy measures generally show stronger relations 
with conceptually-aligned criteria than do domain-general measures (Seltzer 2013). 

Expatriate self-efficacy research has primarily focused on general self-efficacy. For ex- 
ample, Black et al.'s (1991) model of expatriate international adjustment presents general 
self-efficacy beliefs as an important psychological resource that enables expatriates to ex- 
hibit newly-learned culturally-appropriate behaviors that enhance their adjustment. Meta- 
analyses of private-sector expatriate research has confirmed substantial relations (ps « .20) 
of general self-efficacy with international adjustment, cultural competence, and job perfor- 
mance (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Hechanova et al. 2003; Mol et al. 2005a; see also 
Fliege/Wiernik 2018, Chapter 6, this volume). Self-efficacy contextualized to the unique 
challenges of expatriation has rarely been considered (see Mak/Tran 2001; Osman-Gani/ 
Rockstuhl 2009; Rehg et al. 2012, for exceptions). 


13 The Present Study 


Considering domestic employee findings that contextualized self-efficacy measures are 
stronger predictors of criteria, in this chapter, we propose that domain-specific self-efficacy 
reflecting diplomats’ beliefs in their ability to effectively handle the challenge of frequent 
mobility will show stronger relations with expatriate outcomes than the general self- 
efficacy measures more widely applied in the expatriate literature. We focus on mobility 
self-efficacy (MSE; i.e., expectations of personal mastery when it comes to moving and 
adapting to new places and cultures). Using a sample of German Foreign Service (GFS) 
diplomats, we examine potential antecedents of MSE and its associations with subjective 
well-being outcomes. 

Due to processes of attraction, selection, and attrition (Schneider 1987), diplomats’ 
levels of mobility self-efficacy are likely to be higher than the general population. High- 
MSE individuals are more likely to apply to be diplomats, to be selected for rotation by the 
GFS, and to remain in the organization through multiple rotations. Nevertheless, diplomats 
do vary in the strength of their efficacy beliefs (cf. Fliege et al. 2016). Therefore, we first 
examine whether these individual differences in mobility self-efficacy are associated with 
previous mobility experiences, past accomplishments, and outside support and environmental 
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factors, as well as socio-demographic characteristics. We investigate these potential antece- 
dents based on general findings from social cognitive research that self-efficacy beliefs 
develop in part due to positive experiences with a task and perceptions that the tasks is 
supported by important members of one's social network (cf. Bandura 1977; Sheu et al. 2010). 

Next, we examine the association of mobility self-efficacy to expatriate well-being out- 
comes, including locational adjustment, job and rotation satisfaction, work-life balance, 
health-related quality of life, and perceived stress. High self-efficacy leads individuals to 
make more positive evaluations of ambiguous or potentially threatening situations and to 
engage in more effective coping and adaptation behaviors in changing environments (Van 
Dyne et al. 2012), so we expect mobility self-efficacy to be positively associated with each 
well-being outcome. We also compare the relative strength of outcome relations with mo- 
bility self-efficacy to those with decontextualized general self-efficacy to examine the bene- 
fits of considering self-efficacy beliefs that are specific to the diplomat mobility context. 


2 Methods 


2.1 Participants 


The current analyses used the GFS sample of diplomats on post abroad (see Wiernik et al. 
2018b, Chapter 1, and Rüger et al. 2018, Appendix B, this volume, for more details). Partici- 
pants were 47% female (53% male) and had an average age of 45 years. Participants reflect 
all levels of the GFS civil service (20% higher (top-level) civil service [CS], 37% higher 
intermediate CS, 2596 intermediate CS, 4% ordinary CS, 1596 secretarial pool). Participants 
were posted in a range of international locations, including posts characterized as low-diffi- 
culty/high-comfort (e.g., Brussels; 39%), posts characterized as moderate difficulty/comfort 
(e.g., Sofia; 29%), and posts characterized as high-difficulty/low-comfort (e.g., Kabul; 32%) 
in terms of their living conditions and popularity. 


2.2  Self-Efficacy Measures 


Mobility self-efficacy (MSE). Mobility self-efficacy beliefs were measured using four items 
developed for this study. These items measure self-efficacy for moving and adapting to new 
places and cultures. The four items were “I can easily find my way in new surroundings", “I 
quickly feel at home in new places", *I think it's exciting to better get to know a foreign 
country", and “I feel confident in dealing with people of other cultures". Cronbach's a was .72. 

General self-efficacy (GSE). General (non-specific) self-efficacy was measured using 
four items from the General Self-Efficacy Scale (Schwarzer/Jerusalem 1995) assessing self- 
efficacy toward broadly defined goals and situations (e.g., “Т can always manage to solve 
difficult problems if I try hard enough"). Cronbach's a was .71. 


2.3  Socio-Demographic Variables 


We examined relations between several demographic characteristics and MSE, including age 
(measured continuously in years), gender (female = 0, male = 1), and civil service grade 
(treated as a continuous variable ranging from secretarial pool [low] to higher CS [high]). 
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2.4 Potential Antecedent Measures 


Current post characteristics. We examined several features of expatriates’ current assign- 
ments that may contribute to current MSE beliefs, including the difficulty grade of the post 
and the time spent in the current location (measured continuously in months). 

Previous mobility and mastery experiences. We examined several mobility and inter- 
cultural mastery experiences that may contribute to MSE beliefs. These include various 
forms of international experience (number of previous rotation posts completed in the GFS, 
number of international stays of longer than a year completed before entering the GFS, and 
having parents who also worked for the GFS [dummy-coded]), as well as the number of 
different languages spoken at business and everyday levels of fluency (cf. Wiernik et al. 
2018а, Chapter 12, this volume). 

Psychosocial resources. We also measured several psychosocial resources that may be 
present in expatriates’ environments which may contribute to their well-being — social 
support, organizational support, job autonomy, and job recognition. 

Social support. Perceived social support was measured using four items from the 
Berlin Social-Support Scales (Schulz/Schwarzer 2003) which were developed to assess 
stress and coping among cancer patients. The item showing the largest factor loading for 
each subscale was selected for use in this abbreviated measure. An example item is “When 
I am sad, there are people who cheer me up". This measure had a Cronbach's а = .85. 

Organizational support. Perceived organizational support was measured with nine 
items assessing how helpful expatriates found various GFS services to support adjustment 
in new locations (e.g., language training, counseling, medical evaluations), as well as one 
item measuring overall satisfaction with support from the organization (“How satisfied are 
you with the support of the Federal Foreign Office?"; rated on scale from 1 [very dissatis- 
fied] to 4 [very satisfied]). This combined measure showed a Cronbach's a = .77. 

Job recognition. Perceived job recognition was measured with 2 items (“I receive high 
esteem [on my job from others|", “My job provides little recognition...much recognition 
[4-point scale]; @ = .63). 

Job autonomy. Perceived job autonomy was measured using three items on indi- 
viduals’ perceptions of their job as giving them opportunities for autonomy (e.g., “I have 
little decision-making authority" [reversed]; а = .87). 


2.5 Outcome Measures 


Locational adjustment. Expatriates’ adjustment to their current living situations was 
measured using eight items developed for this study their comfort with everyday needs and 
activities (e.g., “I can easily look after everyday errands”; о = .81). 

Work-life conflict. Perceived work-life conflict was measured using eleven items 
asking about the degree to which expatriates felt conflict between their work in the GFS 
and their personal and family life (e.g., “The frequent moves are a burden to family life"). 
Demands associated with work capture both general work characteristics as well as the 
demands associated with the frequent rotation to new countries (a — .82). 

Job satisfaction. General job satisfaction was measured using seven items asking indi- 
viduals about their degree of satisfaction with their working conditions, compensation, and 
career progress. An example item is “How satisfied are you with the working atmosphere at 
your current post?" The items of this scale were standardized before being summed to bring 
variables with different response scales to a comparable metric (a = .67). 
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Satisfaction with rotation process. We measured diplomats' satisfaction with the ro- 
tation process using 9 items, including evaluations of life in rotation in general and the way 
the rotation system works in specific (e.g., “How satisfied are you with the rotation 
process?"). Items were standardized before summing (a = .73). 

Health-related quality of life. Self-reported mental and physical health was measured 
using 13 items from the German Quality of Life Questionnaire (QLQ; Aaronson et al. 
1993) that are applicable to non-clinical populations (e.g., “In the last week, did you feel 
depressed?", “In the last week, did you feel tired?"; а = .82). Items were standardized 
before being summed (a = .92). 

Perceived stress. Stress was measured with four items selected from the German ver- 
sion of the Perceived Stress Questionnaire (Fliege et al. 2005). Items assessed general 
feelings of being overwhelmed and unable to manage demands across life domains (e.g., 
“Your problems seem to be piling up”; а = .72). 


2.6 Analyses 


We calculated correlations between MSE, socio-demographic variables, and each of MSE's 
potential antecedents, as well as 95% confidence intervals. We also computed correlations 
of MSE and GSE with each outcome variable. To assess the degree to which the domain- 
specific MSE construct accounts for incremental variance in expatriate outcomes over 
domain-general self-efficacy, we estimated OLS regression models with (1) GSE alone or 
(2) both GSE and MSE as predictors and computed the change in R? when adding MSE to 
the models. All correlations and regression results were corrected for measurement error in 
measured variables. 

We interpreted the magnitudes of correlations using the empirical benchmarks for cor- 
rected correlations established by Paterson et al. (2016; cf. Hemphill 2003). Paterson et al. 
analyzed 258 meta-analyses published in applied psychology and management and devel- 
oped empirical distributions for correlations between individual-level variables. Compared 
to Cohen's (1988) widely-cited guidelines, empirical benchmarks such as Paterson et al.’s 
or Hemphill's provide a much more accurate characterization of the size of effects. Based 
on the quartiles of their overall corrected correlations distribution, we interpreted corrected 
correlations < .15 as negligible, .15—.24 as small, .25—.39 as moderate, and > .40 as large. 


3 Results 


3.1 Antecedents of Mobility Self-Efficacy 


Table 1 shows correlations among MSE, socio-demographic variables, and proposed ante- 
cedents of MSE. Age, gender, and civil service grade were negligibly related to MSE, as 
were living conditions/difficulty of expatriates’ current post and the time they had spent in 
their current location. Among the previous mobility and mastery experiences, MSE had 
small correlations with number of languages spoken at business (r, = .19) and everyday 
(т = .15) levels of fluency. MSE was also slightly to weakly positively related to previous 
international mobility experiences in the GFS (r, = .10), pre-GFS international experience 
(r. = .15), and exposure to mobility through having parents who also worked in the GFS 
(т = .09). 
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Psychosocial resources were more strongly related to MSE, with perceived organizational 
support (r, = .25), perceived social support (ғ, = .17), and perceived job recognition 
(т = .17) all showing weak to moderate correlations. MSE also showed a smaller associa- 
tion with job autonomy (r, = .11). 

We fit an OLS regression model predicting mobility self-efficacy using all potential 
antecedents showing at least a small correlation with MSE (1.е., 7; 2 .15). Together, these 6 
predictors accounted for just under 10% of the variance in MSE (№? = .089; adj. R? = .083). 


3.2 Outcomes of Mobility Self-Efficacy 


Turning to the potential benefits of high mobility self-efficacy, Table 2 presents corrected 
correlations between MSE, GSE, and various expatriate outcomes. MSE showed strong 
relations with perceived work-life conflict (r, = -.39) and satisfaction with the rotation 
process (r, = .43). That is, stronger MSE was associated with fewer conflicts between 
diplomats’ work and non-work demands and more positive evaluations of the process for 
their assignment and transition to their current location. MSE showed only a weak relation 
with locational adjustment (r, = .16). This value is smaller than expected given the central- 
ity of adjustment to expatriate research (Mol et al. 2005b) and the conceptual alignment of 
adjustment with mobility self-efficacy. However, it 18 close to the meta-analytic estimate of 
relations between self-efficacy and locational adjustment (p = .20, Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 
2005). MSE relations were also somewhat smaller for criteria not directly related to life in 
mobility, such as job satisfaction (r. = .26), health-related quality of life (r. = .33), and 
perceived stress (r. = -.19). 


3.3 Mobility and General Self-Efficacy 


Consistent with findings for other forms of domain-specific self-efficacy (Seltzer 2013), 
mobility-specific self-efficacy was very strongly related to domain-general self-efficacy 
(r. = .69). This very strong convergence raises the question of whether there is benefit from 
conceptualizing and measuring self-efficacy focused specifically on international mobility, 
versus focusing on the broader general self-efficacy construct. Examining zero-order corre- 
lations in Table 2, it appears that MSE shows stronger correlations than GSE with outcomes 
more directly related to diplomats’ life in mobility — locational adjustment, satisfaction with 
rotation, and perceived work-life conflict (which includes items related to conflict between 
family and rotation). In contrast, MSE and GSE showed essentially equal relations for job 
satisfaction, health-related quality of life, and perceived stress— criteria not directly 
addressing mobility. Thus, it appears that MSE has incremental value for explaining expat- 
riate outcomes directly connected with adapting to mobility, but not for other outcomes. 

We further tested the incremental validity of MSE using stepwise regression (regress- 
ing criteria first onto GSE, then adding MSE as a second step). These results are shown in 
Table 3. Consistent with the pattern of zero-order correlations, mobility self-efficacy 
showed substantial incremental validity over general self-efficacy for locational adjustment 
(АА? = .030), satisfaction with rotation (ЛА? = .120), and work-life conflict (AR? = .085), 
but negligible incremental validity for other criteria. These results confirm our conclusion 
that mobility self-efficacy has incremental value for understanding expatriate outcomes 
with which it is conceptually aligned. 
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Table 3: Incremental validity of mobility self-efficacy over general self-efficacy 


Variable Locational Job Satisfaction Work-life Health- Perceived 
adjustment satisfaction with rotation conflict related QoL stress 

1 
беле 05 -12_ 29 E -07 -26 02 37 27 -23 -19 
self-efficacy 
Mobility 
self-efficacy .24 11 .48 -.40 .14 -.06 
R .003 .033 .084 .091 .068 .187 .068 .152 .137 .148 .053  .055 
AR? .030 .007 .120 .085 .011 .002 
N 1230 1180 1113 1077 1299 1349 


Note: Standardized regression coefficients, corrected for unreliability in all variables; QoL — quality of life. 


4 Discussion 


Most Foreign Service professionals spend two-thirds of their career abroad and typically 
move to a new location every 3-4 years. Thus, the mobility demands placed on these 
professionals are much greater than the demands on most expatiates, who must navigate 
only one expatriation and repatriation cycle during their careers (Albrecht et al. 2018). 
During each rotation, diplomats must reorient themselves to a new work and private 
environment and rebalance work and non-work demands. In this study, we examined 
diplomats' personal psychological resources to handle these mobility demands inherent in 
rotational diplomatic service. We explored factors that may contribute to diplomats’ 
mobility self-efficacy - their judgments of how well they can manage the challenges of 
frequent mobility — as well as the potential benefits of mobility self-efficacy for well-being. 


4.1 Antecedents of Mobility Self-Efficacy 


Overall, we find that although diplomats went through a similar recruitment and selection 
process, they still ranged widely in their perceived mobility-specific self-efficacy. Our 
findings suggest that several experiential and environmental factors may contribute to 
development of strong MSE. We found that prior international mobility experiences, lan- 
guage proficiency, and supportive social, organizational, and job environments were all 
associated with mobility self-efficacy. As a cross-sectional and observational study, we 
cannot confirm the causal direction of these relations (e.g., it may be that individuals low 
on mobility self-efficacy leave the GFS, so the positive correlation of MSE with the number 
of previous posts reflects not a developmental effect of past mobility adaptation accom- 
plishments, but rather an attrition effect). Nevertheless, these relations do suggest potential 
implications for practice and future intervention research to enhance diplomats' MSE. 

Our finding that previous international experiences are associated with MSE is con- 
sistent with longitudinal and intervention research in other domains showing that positive 
learning experiences are key drivers of self-efficacy (Sheu et al. 2010). These relationships 
were positive, but the magnitudes were small. This may reflect that these variables may 
include a mix of positive and negative mobility experiences. A more nuanced examination 
of mobility experience that captures diplomats’ emotional responses to their experiences 
may reveal stronger effects (cf. Bandura 1997). These findings qualify emerging arguments 
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about the strengths of “third-culture kids” (i.e., children who accompany their parents on 
international assignments and spend a significant portion of their adolescence in foreign 
cultures) for international mobility and their attractiveness as a recruitment source for mul- 
tinational organizations (Selmer/Lam 2004). International experience is only likely to con- 
tribute to mobility self-efficacy if those experiences are positive, and forms of mobility 
experience outside the family context (e.g., self-initiated international travel) may be more 
important for developing these beliefs. 

Our finding that foreign language proficiency is associated with MSE is also consistent 
with previous research finding that language skills are associated with confidence in one's 
ability to interact with people from foreign cultures. Mastering a foreign language (espe- 
cially at higher levels of practical proficiency) requires engaging deeply with a culture, 
which can provide positive mastery experiences that carry over to other intercultural settings 
(Thomas/Lazarova 2014). Language proficiency also provides objective skills that can 
grant access to informational and social networks and strengthen one's control over events 
in one's local environment (Peltokorpi 2010). Language skill also makes interactions with 
host country nationals less intimidating, providing enhanced personal and motivational 
resources for adaptation (Yamao/Sekiguchi 2015). 

We observed positive relations of supportive social, organizational, and job environ- 
ments with mobility self-efficacy. Given the cross-sectional nature of our data, we cannot 
firmly establish the causal direction of these relationships — high MSE may, for example, 
lead diplomats to evaluate ambiguous social or work environments more positively. How- 
ever, our results align with broader research on social cognitive theory (Sheu et al. 2010) 
and the theory of planned behavior (Armitage/Conner 2001) on the causal role of social 
supports and barriers for driving self-efficacy beliefs. Support can provide individuals with 
emotional reassurance, verbal persuasion, relevant information, and practical aid (Fisher 
1985) which, in turn, can strengthen control and mastery beliefs (Fontaine 1986; 
Gist/Mitchell 1992). Enriched job characteristics, such as receiving acknowledgement of 
one's efforts from others and having the opportunity to make decisions about one's work, 
can similarly enhance employees' confidence in their work, motivation, and performance 
(Fernet et al. 2012; Humphrey et al. 2007). In the case of diplomats, job characteristics and 
established social relationships can change dramatically when they rotate to new locations 
every few years (Kliesow et al. 2005). Sending organizations should ensure that diplomats 
receive sufficient organizational support and job enrichment so that their confidence in their 
capacity to handle the transitions is not negatively impacted (see also Bellinger et al. 2018, 
Chapter 14, this volume). Of note, we found that post difficulty was unrelated to MSE 
mean levels, suggesting that diplomats’ feelings of confidence in their mobility competence 
are not impacted by adverse situational pressures that are largely outside of organizational 
and individual control. 

Finally, it is notable that MSE is not related to socio-demographic characteristics (gender, 
age, civil service grade). This is in line with other research finding weak and inconsistent 
relations between demographic characteristics and self-efficacy (e.g., Huang 2013). These 
nil relations are heartening, as they suggest that the potential benefits of mobility self- 
efficacy are not limited to specific demographic groups. For example, women have equal 
mobility self-efficacy as men, despite their possibly greater family responsibilities inter- 
fering with mobility (Tharenou 2008; see also Waibel/Rüger 2018, Chapter 18, this volume). 
Socio-demographic influence on mobility self-efficacy may be stronger in groups that are 
heterogonous in terms of socioeconomic resources, disability, or other forms of dis- 
advantage (cf. Clark/Nothwehr 1999), but this is unlikely to be a major concern for the 
diplomat population. 
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4.2 Benefits of Mobility Self-Efficacy 


We found that high feelings of confidence in one's ability to handle mobility challenges 
were associated with a variety of expatriate well-being outcomes, including locational ad- 
justment, job and rotation satisfaction, work-life conflict, subjective health, and stress per- 
ceptions. These relationships were particularly strong for those outcomes that were most 
closely tied to the challenges of the mobility process (locational adjustment, satisfaction 
with the rotation process, and perceived work-life balance). Although mobility self-efficacy 
and domain-general self-efficacy are highly correlated (indeed, general self-efficacy beliefs 
likely have a causal influence on the development of domain-specific mobility self-efficacy, 
cf. Betz/Klein 1996; Seltzer 2013), the domain-specific conceptualization of self-efficacy 
provides unique and incremental insights for understanding responses to the unique 
challenges of international mobility (cf. Kaiser еї а]. 2007; Ones/Viswesvaran 1996). In 
contrast, for outcomes that are more detached from the mobility context (subjective health, 
job satisfaction, stress), mobility self-efficacy offered no additional explanatory power over 
general self-efficacy perceptions. This pattern of results shows that while constructs 
tailored specifically to the expatriation context, such as mobility self-efficacy, have value, 
they should be considered as part of a broader array of context-general and context-specific 
individual differences if researchers and practitioners aim to address the full array of 
important expatriate outcomes (Albrecht et al. 2018) 

We found that MSE is related to locational adjustment to local living conditions, but 
that this correlation was much smaller than observed for other outcomes, particularly other 
mobility-related outcomes. It 15 possible that the comparatively weak relation of mobility 
self-efficacy with locational adjustment stems from differences within our sample on the 
relative comforts and challenges afforded by diplomats’ host country environments. MSE 
may be more strongly related to adjustment in difficult environments, as the greater adapta- 
tion challenges in these contexts may mean that only expatriates with very high mobility 
self-efficacy are able to cope effectively. Conversely, it is possible that high-difficulty host 
environments may attenuate MSE-adjustment relations if the greater challenges make it 
difficult for any expatriate, no matter how confident in their mobility skills, to adapt effec- 
tively. We explored these possibilities in a post hoc analysis computing MSE-adjustment 
correlations separately for diplomats posted in high (e.g., Kabul), moderate (e.g., Sofia), 
and low (e.g., Brussels) difficulty/discomfort locations. We found that relations of MSE 
with locational adjustment were much stronger in low (r, = .25 [95% CI .14, .35]) and 
moderate (r. = .31 [.19, .43]) difficulty posts and weaker in high difficulty posts (r, = .11 
[-.01, .23]). Thus, the results of these sensitivity analyses suggest that MSE is beneficial for 
adjustment, but that this benefit is much diminished in contexts where adapting to local 
living conditions is very challenging. Future research should examine adjustment processes 
in such highly challenging environments more thoroughly. Correlations of MSE with other 
outcomes did not differ substantially across post difficulty levels. 


5 Conclusion 


Self-reported quality of life tends to be significantly lower among diplomats than in the 
general population (Fliege et al. 2016). Much of this gap likely stems from the intangible 
costs of mobility, such as disruptions to social relationships and the loss of support net- 
works. Identifying factors that contribute to better coping and well-being for diplomats and 
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expatriates ш general is therefore a critical task for international human resource manage- 
ment. Future research should look more closely at the psychosocial pathways that contrib- 
ute to success and failure of the mobility process, particularly the social and environmental 
factors that facilitate positive attitudes toward rotation. Understanding how positive atti- 
tudes such as mobility self-efficacy develop and impact the mobility process can enhance 
the well-being not only of diplomats and other expatriates, but also other employee popula- 
tions who increasingly must manage diverse forms of job-related spatial mobility (e.g., 
long-distance commuting, overnight business travel). These emerging forms of short-term 
or “cyclical” mobility are partly substituting traditional mobility patterns, such as perma- 
nent family relocation (Schneider/Collet 2010; Schneider/Meil Landwerlin 2008). Research 
on factors that support mobility success for expatriates can inform similar research on 
domestic cyclical mobility, and vice versa. We suggest that mobility self-efficacy may be a 
factor whose benefits could be realized across these diverse forms of physical mobility. 
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Abstract 


International assignments are strongly characterized novelty, complexity, insolubility, and 
unpredictability. In such environments, dispositional tolerance of (or even attraction to) 
ambiguity may be an important contributing factor to expatriate success. We use data from 
the 1GOES project to examine the contributions of tolerance of ambiguity to expatriate out- 
comes. Results show that tolerance for ambiguity has only small positive benefits for expat- 
riate locational and work adjustment, as well as for contextual and management/supervision 
performance. Tolerance of ambiguity-criterion relationships showed negligible variability 
across samples, suggesting that these weak relations are stable across differences in cultural 
distance and time on assignment. Results indicate that organizations selecting expatriates 
may realize better utility with constructs other than tolerance of ambiguity. 


1 Introduction 


Ambiguous situations are characterized by novelty, complexity, insolubility, and unpredicta- 
bility (Budner 1962; McLain 1993) with information that could aid understanding the situa- 
tion either lacking or being contradictory, incomplete, fragmented, unclear, unstructured, or 
vague (Norton 1975). In previous research on responses to ambiguous situations, disposi- 
tional tolerance of ambiguity has been defined as “the tendency to perceive ambiguous 
situations as desirable" (Budner 1962: 29). Although there is disagreement in how far indi- 
viduals with high tolerance of ambiguity actively seek out ambiguous situations, there is 
agreement among researchers that those low in tolerance of ambiguity perceive ambiguous 
situations as aversive or threatening (Norton 1975). 

On international assignments, one is frequently faced with ambiguous situations, espe- 
cially when just arriving in a new country. Due to cultural differences in values, norms, and 
behaviors, expatriates are often unable to interpret social cues or orient themselves in day- 
to-day life. Without established routines for interactions, expatriates’ ability to understand 
social expectations (Beehr/Glazer 2005) and predict the responses of others (Van Maanen/ 
Schein 1979) is hampered, causing uncertainty and anxiety. It therefore seems self-evident 
that expatriates who feel comfortable facing ambiguous situations will have an easier time 
living and working abroad. Unsurprisingly, this hypothesis has been made by numerous 
researchers studying the benefits of tolerance of ambiguity for cross-cultural adjustment 
and job performance (e.g., Arthur/Bennett 1997; Caligiuri/Tarique 2012; Deller 2000; 
Gregersen et al. 1998; Hannigan 1990; Herman et al. 2010; Mumford et al. 2000; Ronen 
1989; Ruben/Kealey 1979). Most of these papers, however, are theoretical; empirical evi- 
dence regarding tolerance of ambiguity's relationships with expatriate outcomes is scarce. 
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For example, the (only) meta-analytic estimate of the relationship between tolerance of 
ambiguity and expatriate job performance is based on only two studies (р = .35, total 
М = 122; Mol et al. 2005). The goal this chapter is therefore to empirically investigate the 
relationship between tolerance of ambiguity and expatriate adjustment and Job performance. 


1.1 Tolerance of Ambiguity as an Expatriate Success Factor 


Early research on tolerance of ambiguity described the construct as a personality trait influ- 
encing emotion, motivation, perception, and attitudes (Frenkel-Brunswik 1949). Grenier et al. 
(2005) also characterized tolerance of ambiguity as consisting of patterns of cognitive, emo- 
tional, and behavioral responses to ambiguous situations. We similarly consider the cognitive 
and emotional impacts ambiguity tolerance may have on expatriate outcomes. 


1.1. | Cognitive Consequences of Tolerance of Ambiguity 


Tolerance of ambiguity is associated with a diverse range of cognitive responses to ambigu- 
ous stimuli that may be either beneficial or detrimental to expatriate performance. On the 
one hand, when individuals are high on tolerance of ambiguity, they are more comfortable 
with uncertainty, so they are less likely to seek out new information to clarify the meaning 
of ambiguous stimuli (Litman 2010). For example, individuals high on tolerance of ambi- 
guity seek feedback on their performance less frequently than individuals less tolerant of 
ambiguity (Bennett et al. 1990). Expatriates often arrive on cross-cultural assignments with 
lower ability to respond to social and environmental cues and with less organizational and 
job-specific tacit knowledge, compared to their home contexts (Beaverstock 1996; Black 
1988). In such contexts, tolerance of ambiguity may lead to overconfidence in one's abili- 
ties and inhibit information-seeking behaviors when they are critically necessary for effec- 
tive performance (Ashford/Cummings 1985; Schmidt/DeShon 2010). 

On the other hand, tolerance of ambiguity is also associated with more effective infor- 
mation processing. When they do seek out new information, individuals low on tolerance of 
ambiguity tend to look for information that supports their preconceptions, while individuals 
high on tolerance of ambiguity tend to seek out objective information that can potentially 
disconfirm they prior beliefs (Campbell/Tesser 1983). Similarly, individuals low on toler- 
ance of ambiguity are more likely to oversimply multidimensional information, thus re- 
ducing ambiguity through overgeneralization (Domangue 1978). Sweeny et al. (2010) also 
suggested that individuals with low tolerance of ambiguity tend to avoid information that is 
threatening. Thus, tolerance of ambiguity may contribute to more effective expatriate per- 
formance by enabling expatriates to more effectively learn and adapt their beliefs and be- 
haviors in their new cultural contexts. 

Findings of a connection between tolerance of ambiguity and oversimplification are in 
line with the theoretical origins of the tolerance of ambiguity construct from research 
grounded on authoritarianism and prejudice, where researchers argued that intolerance of 
complexity and ambiguity was a contributing factor to adoption of black-and-white author- 
itarian worldviews (Adorno et al. 1950; Allport 1954). Research in this tradition has found 
that low tolerance of ambiguity is associated with ethnocentrism (Block/Block 1951), dog- 
matism (MacDonald 1970), and tendency to stereotype (Friedland et al. 1999). These atti- 
tudes are likely to hinder expatriates’ ability to adjust to new cultural contexts and interact 
effectively with host country nationals, especially if they are in a culture that this strongly 
different from their home country. 
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1.1.2 Emotional Consequences of Tolerance of Ambiguity 


Ambiguity and unpredictability are central constructs in many models of stress (Beehr/ 
Glazer 2005). Ambiguity is hypothesized to be a powerful stressor across a broad range of 
situations (e.g., unemployment, De Cuyper et al. 2010; organizational change, Judge et al. 
1999). Tolerance of ambiguity 1s hypothesized to influence affective responses to stressors in 
two ways. First, individuals intolerant of ambiguity tend to appraise uncertain situations as 
threatening (Bardi et al. 2009) rather than as a source of opportunity (cf. DeYoung 2015). 
Accordingly, expatriates low on tolerance of ambiguity are more likely to negatively inter- 
pret ambiguous events and to have negative affective responses to everyday challenges of 
their international assignments. 

Second, tolerance of ambiguity can help expatriates to better cope with stressors and 
avoid adverse outcomes. For example, in his meta-analysis, Frone (1990) found that role 
ambiguity was more likely to lead to strain reactions for individuals less tolerant of ambigu- 
ity. When individuals are tolerant of ambiguity, they are better able to rationally consider 
negative events and identify potential explanations. In contrast, when individuals are intoler- 
ant of ambiguity, they are prone to engage ш perseveration, excessive worrying, magical 
thinking, and other maladaptive coping behaviors (Dugas et al. 2001; Keinan 1994). Without 
tolerance of amguity, expatriates may lack the psychological resources to adaptively respond 
to uncertain events in their new contexts. 


1.2 Tolerance of Ambiguity and Expatriate Outcomes 


Expatriate adjustment 15 often defined as comfort with living and working in the foreign 
country (e.g., Bhaskar-Shrinivas etal. 2005; Sinangil/Ones 2001). Tolerance of ambiguity 
enables more positive appraisals of uncertain situations and more adaptive coping with ad- 
verse events (both common occurrences on international assignments), and tolerance of ambi- 
guity has been previously associated with adjustment to other major life transitions, such as to 
college (Bardi et al. 2009) and to new organizations (Friedel/Dalbert 2003). Accordingly, we 
expect a positive relationship between tolerance of ambiguity and expatriate adjustment. 


Hypothesis Іа: Tolerance of ambiguity is positively related to expatriate adjustment, 
including locational!, interaction, and work adjustment. 


Individuals high on tolerance of ambiguity are better able to respond to potentially threat- 
ening ambiguous stimuli, leaving them with more attentional and emotional resources 
available to respond to work demands and challenges (cf. Demerouti et al. 2001). Individu- 
als tolerant of ambiguity also tend to adopt more effective information processing strate- 
gies, allowing them to make better use of job-relevant information available in their work 
environments. These emotional and cognitive benefits of tolerance of ambiguity are likely 
to lead expatriates high on this trait to perform more effectively. Although tolerance of 
ambiguity may potentially keep expatriates from gathering appropriate information based 
on the belief that they do not need to resolve environmental uncertainty (Ashford/Cummings 


In the expatriate literature, locational adjustment (expatriates’ comfort handling everyday non-work demands, 
such as obtaining food, healthcare, safety, and transportation) is commonly referred to as "general" or "cultural" 
adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). We prefer the term “locational adjustment", as it captures that 
this construct refers to the management of the everyday challenges of living in one's current location (cf. 
Schlunze 2002) better than these more commonly used alternatives. 
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1985; Schmidt/DeShon 2010), we expect that, overall, the cognitive and emotional conse- 
quences of tolerance of ambiguity will have a net benefit for expatriate job performance. 


Hypothesis 1b: | Tolerance of ambiguity is positively related to overall expatriate job 
performance and expatriate job performance dimensions. 


1.2.1 Moderation by Cultural Distance 


International assignments are ambiguous because expatriates may be unfamiliar with local 
cultural, social, and environmental cues. However, some cultures are more similar to each 
other than others; when cultures are relatively similar to each other (when they are “cultur- 
ally close"), expatriates may be less likely to experience challenging ambiguous situations 
when moving between them (Shenkar et al. 2008). When cultures are highly divergent 
(when they are "culturally distant"), social and environmental uncertainty will be very 
common, and expatriates are likely to have a stronger sense of "being foreign". Adjustment 
challenges are more common for expatriates in culturally distant locations. Van Vianen 
et al. (2004), for example, found expatriates who experienced a large amount of easily 
visible, “surface-level” differences to report lower levels of locational adjustment (work 
and interaction adjustment were more influenced by perceived deep-level differences). 
Because uncertainties are likely to increase as a function of greater cultural distance, we 
expect that tolerance of ambiguity may be even more relevant for expatriate success when 
cultural differences between home and host country are greater. 


Hypothesis 2: The relationships of tolerance of ambiguity with expatriate adjustment 
and job performance are moderated by cultural distance, such that the 
relationships are stronger in countries that are more culturally distant. 


1.2.2 Moderation by Time on Assignment 


Tolerance of ambiguity may be a relevant predictor of expatriate success only in the begin- 
ning of an international assignment. As expatriates become more familiar with their foreign 
environment, ambiguity abates and experiences of uncertainty become less frequent. Thus, 
over time, tolerance of ambiguity may become less relevant. 


Hypothesis 3: The relationships of tolerance of ambiguity with expatriate adjustment 
and job performance are moderated by time on assignment, such that the 
relationships are weaker the longer the expatriates have been abroad. 


2 Methods 


21 Samples 


Data for this chapter came from the 10025 project. This project simultaneously gathered 
data from German-speaking expatriates employed in a variety of jobs, organizations, and 
countries. Participants in each country were administered the same assessments to allow for 
examination of the international generalizability of expatriate success factors. Tolerance of 
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ambiguity was measured only in the 15 countries sampled in Wave 1 (Argentina, China, 
Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Egypt, Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 
South Korea, Sweden, Turkey, and the United States). Additional details about the iGOES 
project are available in Albrecht et al. (2018b, Appendix A, this volume). 


2.2 Measures 


Tolerance of ambiguity. Tolerance of ambiguity was assessed using the AT-14, a German 
scale developed by Kischkel (1984). Items of the scale are predominantly work-related, 
including statements such as “Working on a task, I don't like it when there is confusion 
about who in particular is responsible for what" (“Ich habe es nicht gern, wenn bei einer 
Arbeit Unklarheit darüber herrscht, wer im Einzelnen wofür verantwortlich ist") ог “For 
everything there is a right and wrong” (“Für alles gibt es ein Richtig und ein Falsch"). Par- 
ticipants were asked to answer to the items on a scale ranging from 1 — does not apply at all 
to 5 = fully applies. The average internal consistency estimate of the scale across countries 
was а = .70. The overall sample showed a mean of 3.17 (SD = .48). 

Adjustment. Self-ratings of adjustment were assessed using Black and Stephens' 
(1989) 14-item scale in Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Ghana, India, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Turkey. For those countries, scores were computed for locational (average 
а = .72), interaction (average о = .83), and work (average а = .71) adjustment, as well as 
for total overall expatriate adjustment (average a = .81). In China, Egypt, Russia, South 
Korea, and the United States, adjustment was assessed using the 3-item measure from 
Albrecht (2005). For these countries, only total overall expatriate adjustment could be 
computed (average a — .63). 

Job performance. Supervisors, coworkers, or subordinates rated expatriates' job per- 
formance using a short job performance survey completed by one rater for each expatriate 
covering the following dimensions of job performance: technical performance (a — .66), 
contextual performance (support for organizational goals, extra-role engagement, local 
cultural knowledge; a = .45), management and supervision (a = .58), and effort and initia- 
tive (а = .59). An overall job performance score was computed combining all 17 items of 
the measure (a — .86). 


2.3 Analyses 


Correlations of tolerance of ambiguity with each criterion were meta-analytically pooled 
using psychometric meta-analysis, weighting each correlation by sample size (Schmidt/ 
Hunter 2015). Both true correlations (correcting for measurement error in both variables) 
and operational validities (correcting for measurement error only in the criterion) were 
computed. Job performance correlations were corrected by combining interrater reliability 
estimates for each performance dimension from a subset of the current sample (see Albrecht 
etal. 2018b, Appendix A of this volume) with the meta-analytic supervisor interrater 
reliability distribution reported by Salgado et al. (2003; cf. Viswesvaran et al. 1996). 
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3 Results 


3.1 Adjustment 


Results for expatriate adjustment are shown in Table 1. Small positive relationships emerged 
for overall (ри = .19), locational (ре = .16), and work (Piue = .22) adjustment, but the 
relationship between tolerance of ambiguity and interaction adjustment was negligible 
(Prue = .06). These results are surprising, as interacting with host country nationals is where 

cultural differences in behavioral norms may be expected to matter most. True variability 
(SD,) for tolerance of ambiguity observed correlations were zero for all adjustment dimen- 
sions (locational, interaction, and work adjustment), For overall adjustment, there was 
residual variability (SD, = .12), but this value reduced to zero when analyzing only samples 
using the longer, more reliable, and more construct-valid 14-item adjustment scale by Black 
and Stephens (1989). Thus, all between-country variance in the relationship between toler- 
ance of ambiguity and adjustment could be explained by sampling error or measurement 
error artefacts. The absence of variability in relations across samples precludes any poten- 
tial for moderation of these relations by cultural distance or time on assignment. 


3.2 Job Performance 


Results for expatriate job performance are shown in Table 2. Small positive relationships 
emerged for contextual performance (рь = .17) and management/supervision (Prue = .17). 

Technical performance (Pue = .04) and effort/initiative (ри = .04) were negligibly related 
to tolerance of ambiguity. The small positive relationship between tolerance of ambiguity 
and overall job performance (рые 7.12) thus primarily reflects relations of tolerance of 
ambiguity with contextual and management performance. As was the case for adjustment, 
tolerance of ambiguity — performance relations showed zero true variability across countries 
(except for management, SD, — .12). Accordingly, the impacts of tolerance of ambiguity on 
most dimensions of job performance cannot be moderated by cultural distance or time on 
assignment. Correlations between supervisory performance and tolerance of ambiguity (the 
only relationship with a non-zero residual standard deviation) showed no clear pattern in 
terms of cultural distance — correlations varied largely independently of the host countries’ 
cultural distance from Germany (e.g., culturally distant countries ranged from Гррур = -.33 
tO "Chin = -07; culturally closer countries ranged from Fyetherlands = 7.22 tO 'Czech Republic = -17). 
Thus, our Hypothesis 2 stating that tolerance of ambiguity will be more strongly related to 
expatriate success in culturally distant locations was not supported. The degree to which 
tolerance of ambiguity contributes to performance 1s thus likely relatively stable across 
cultural contexts. Technical performance reflects performance in the core aspects of one's 
job (e.g., accounting, engineering) which likely do not differ greatly no matter where a 
given job is performed (Shin et al. 2007). Similarly, effort/initiative reflects more motiva- 
tional aspects of job performance, which may also not differ greatly across cultural contexts. 
Management and supervision and contextual performance, in contrast, involve interactions 
with host country nationals, including colleagues, supervisors, subordinates, and customers , 
and engagement with the local culture; for these performance dimensions, adaptation to 
novel social and environmental cues 15 likely to be very important. When these cues differ 
greatly from what one is used to at home, willingness to embrace uncertainty and adapt 
one's behavior is likely to be critical for effective performance. 
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Consistent with results for adjustment and given the zero or small true residual variance, 
relations between tolerance of ambiguity and job performance were not moderated by time 
on the assignment. Tolerance of ambiguity appears to be relevant for expatriate job perfor- 
mance independent of how long the expatriate has been abroad. Fully understanding a foreign 
culture and being able to anticipate the behavior of host country nationals might take quite a 
long time; expatriates may continue to face ambiguous and uncertain situations throughout 
their tenure abroad. Moreover, it might take some time for expatriates to become sensitive 
to subtler cultural differences, which may create new ambiguities in later phases of interna- 
tional assignments (Osland/Osland 2006). 


4 Discussion 


In the present study, we found small positive relationships between tolerance of ambiguity 
and expatriate adjustment and job performance. Relationships varied somewhat across 
specific dimensions of adjustment and performance. Correlations between tolerance of 
ambiguity and most criteria showed no true variability across countries after accounting for 
statistical artefacts, indicating that impacts of ambiguity tolerance on adjustment and per- 
formance were not moderated by cultural distance or time abroad. Effect sizes were small, 
indicating that while tolerance of ambiguity contributes to expatriate success, its impact 1s 
relatively minor, especially compared to other dispositional characteristics (see, e.g., the 
other chapters in Section A: Psychological Individual Differences of this volume). 


4.1 | Potential Limitations 


These results question the widespread notion that tolerance of ambiguity is a vital compe- 
tency for international assignments and suggest that theoretical models emphasizing this 
construct are misguided. That said, several factors may have contributed to the small rela- 
tionships observed in this study. First, the attraction-selection-attrition model (Schneider 
1987) posits that individuals are more likely to enter and remain in work environments that 
fit their personal characteristics. It is plausible that individuals intolerant of ambiguity may 
not be interested in international assignments in the first place and may return home early if 
their employers do send them abroad. These processes may lead to range restriction in tol- 
erance of ambiguity among expatriates, attenuating potential relations with criteria (Schmidt/ 
Hunter 2015). Unfortunately, there was no norm information available which we could use 
to test for differences between a comparable domestic managerial sample and the partici- 
pants of this study. 

Second, the measure of tolerance of ambiguity used in this study may have been defi- 
cient. Many of the items are somewhat vague, and they do not specifically assess tolerance 
of ambiguity in cross-cultural settings. Consequentially, the measure showed weak psy- 
chometric properties (e.g., a single latent factor extracted from the items accounted for only 
2196 of the variance, with a mean factor loading of only .39). While the current analyses 
corrected for unreliability, they could not correct for potentially poor construct coverage of 
the tolerance of ambiguity measure. Recently, Herman et al. (2010) developed a tolerance 
of ambiguity measure specifically for applications in cross-cultural settings. This scales 
distinguishes four dimensions: (1) valuing diverse others, (2) change, (3) challenging 
perspectives, and (4) unfamiliarity. Importantly, the *valuing diverse others" dimensions 
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concerns interpersonal interaction. Studies using this scale may be better able to examine 
the impact of tolerance of ambiguity on interaction adjustment than was possible with the 
more general measure used in this study. 


4.2 Future Research 


In addition to examining the above potential explanations for the current results, future 
research should also explore additional avenues for understanding the potential value of 
ambiguity tolerance in cross-cultural settings. First, future studies should more carefully 
examine specific events and experiences in expatriates’ lives and the specific ways expat- 
riates respond to them. Vignette/factorial survey (Wallander 2009) and experience sampling 
(Beal 2015) studies may help to identify what kinds of uncertainties expatriates face and 
what specific compentencies can be selected or trained for to promote effective adaptation. 
Second, future studies should attend to the changing nature of the expatriate context and job 
demands over time. For example, while ambiguity may generally decrease over time, it 
may not do so in a linear fashion; near the end of an international assignment, uncertainties 
about employment renewal or impending repatriation may pose new challenges for expat- 
riates. Future studies should explore the impact of ambiguity tolerance on these specific 
expatriate adaptation challenges. Regarding changing job demands over time, expatriate 
assignments are often associated not only with changes in location, but also changes in job 
role (e.g., new technical tasks, increased managerial responsibilities). Does tolerance of 
ambiguity affect the rate at which expatriates’ learn their new responsibilities and reach 
peak performance? Does tolerance for ambiguity help expatriates to respond to continuing 
changes in job demands over time? 

From a practical perspective, the results of this study suggest that organizations need 
not attend to candidates' tolerance of ambiguity when choosing employees for international 
assignments. When selecting expatriates, other dispositional characteristics, such as the Big 
Five personality traits (Albrecht et al. 2018a; Caligiuri 2000; Ones/Viswesvaran 1997) and 
other dispositional characteristics (see the other chapters in Section A: Psychological 
Individual Differences of this volume) are likely to have higher utility for decision-making. 
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Validity of Big Five Personality Traits for Expatriate Success: 
Results from Turkey 


Deniz S. Ones, Handan Kepir Sinangil, and Brenton M. Wiernik 


Abstract 


Despite decades of research on individual and environmental factors that support expatriate 
success, knowledge of the validity of personality traits for expatriate adjustment and job 
performance remains nascent. In this study, we report validity results for broad Big Five 
and compound personality traits for a sample of 220 expatriates working in Turkey. We 
examine personality relations with both international adjustment and host country national- 
rated job performance. We find patterns of validity similar to those observed for domestic 
managers. We discuss implications for expatriate selection and theories of international job 
performance. 


1 Introduction 


Since Barrick and Mount's (1991) seminal meta-analysis of relations between overall job 
performance and the Big Five traits, personality traits have emerged as predictors of per- 
formance that are among the most widely-researched and widely-applied in practice 
(Connelly et al. 2018; Ones et al. 2007). In addition to their substantial predictive validity 
for overall job performance (Barrick et al. 2001; Ones et al. 2005), measures of the Big 
Five personality traits are also powerful predictors of specific performance criteria (e.g., 
counterproductive behaviors; Berry et al. 2007; leadership; DeRue et al. 2011; contextual 
performance; Chiaburu et al. 2011), as well as of performance in specific occupations (e.g., 
interpersonal occupations, Mount et al. 1998; including managers, Hough et al. 1998; and 
salespeople, Vinchur et al. 1998; as well as military occupations, Salgado 1998; and law 
enforcement, Ones et al. 2011; cf. Salgado et al. 2015). While personality-performance 
relations are moderated by criterion dimension and occupation and, to a lesser extent, by 
measurement and situational factors (Judge/Zapata 2015), the results of these meta-analyses 
have shown remarkable consistency across studies and contexts. 

Meta-analyses of Big Five-job performance relations have also established personality 
trait validities across cultures (Ones et al. 2012). In addition to research conducted in the 
United States and Canada (Barrick et al. 2001), meta-analyses have estimated Big Five- 
performance validities in Western Europe (Salgado 1997, 1998), East Asia (Oh 2009; 
Schmidt/Oh 2013), and South Africa (van Aarde et al. 2017). These meta-analyses have also 
found that the relations of personality traits to job performance are remarkably consistent 
across cultures (though the validities of interpersonal traits tend to be somewhat larger in 
contexts with strong workplace social demands, such as East Asia). Recent authors (Ones 
et а]. 2012; van Aarde et al. 2017) posited that some contributions of personality traits to 
effective job performance behaviors, like the structure of personality itself (DeYoung 2010, 
2015; Markon et al. 2005; McCrae/Costa 1997), reflect cultural universals. 
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Compared to the substantial evidence of validity of personality traits for job perfor- 
mance in domestic settings, research on personality traits in expatriate contexts is much less 
developed (Albrecht et al. 20182). Several meta-analyses have found trait self-efficacy to be 
substantially related to international adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Hechanova 
et al. 2003). Mol et al. (2005) conducted a preliminary meta-analysis of relations between 
the Big Five traits and expatriate performance. Consistent with domestic research on em- 
ployees with managerial responsibility (which most expatriates have), they found that 
Conscientiousness (p = .21) and Extraversion (p = .18) showed substantial relations with 
otherrated overall performance. Other traits showed smaller relations with performance 
(p = .13, Emotional Stability; p = .13, Openness; p = .14, Agreeableness). However, these 
meta-analytic estimates are based only a very small number of studies (k — 8—9; total 
М = 621-786). Additional studies conducted after Mol etal. (2005) have found similar 
results (e.g., Dalton/Wilson 2000; Johnson etal. 2003; Kusch etal. 2008; Muhammad 
Awais Bhatti et al. 2014; Вата et al. 2010; Rose et al. 2010), but the total number of 
samples and unique expatriates reported in this literature remains small. Thus, there is need 
for more primary studies to inform expatriate practice, theories of international job perfor- 
mance, and as input for further meta-analytic investigations. Primary studies examining 
personality traits’ influence on international adjustment have found that Emotional Stability, 
Openness, and Conscientiousness show the strongest relations, with correlations typically 
around r — .20 to .30 (Albrecht et al. 2008, 2014; Caligiuri 2000a; Freeman/Olson-Buchanan 
2013; Huang et al. 2005; Muhammad Awais Bhatti et al. 2014; Peltokorpi/Froese 2012, 
2014). To our knowledge, no meta-analysis has yet examined personality trait relations with 
expatriate adjustment. In this study, we examine relations of personality traits based on the 
Big Five/ Five Factor Model (Goldberg 1993; John et al. 2008; McCrae/Costa 1997) with 
expatriate international adjustment and job performance. We consider trait relations with 
both overall job performance and more specific performance dimensions that are likely to 
have divergent nomological networks and differential implications for organizational practice 
(Campbell/Wiernik 2015; Viswesvaran/Ones 2000). 


1.1 Personality Traits and Expatriate Success 


From a theoretical perspective, job performance (for any employee, in all jobs) has three 
direct determinants — declarative job knowledge, procedural job knowledge and skill, and 
motivation (1.e., personal decisions about where, how much, and how long to spend effort at 
work; Campbell et al. 1993; Campbell/Wiernik 2015; Viswesvaran/Ones 2017). Personality 
traits are generally argued to primarily influence the third determinant, motivation (Barrick/ 
Mount 1991; Borman/Motowidlo 1997; Hough/Connelly 2013). Whereas objective abili- 
ties, training, education, and other preparatory factors more strongly influence acquisition 
of job knowledge and skill, personality traits and other “non-cognitive” dispositional char- 
acteristics are thought to more strongly impact the types of tasks employees are motivated 
to perform, how hard they choose to work on those tasks, and how willing (and able) they 
are to persist at the tasks through difficulties and over long periods of time. 

Research on personality traits using a variety of methods, including cross-cultural lexical 
and questionnaire analyses, scale development and theoretical elaboration, genetic and 
heritability studies, and brain imaging, neuroscientific, and other biological and computa- 
tional methods, has converged on the Hierarchical Big Five model as a consensus structure 
(DeYoung 2015; Goldberg 1993; John et al. 2008; Krueger et al. 2008; Markon et al. 2005; 
McCrae/Costa 1997). The Big Five traits — Openness, Emotional Stability, Conscientious- 
ness, Extraversion, and Agreeableness — occupy a central level of the taxonomy and represent 
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the major divisions among personality traits. Below the Big Five level, there are multiple 
personality aspects and facets — narrower traits that capture more specific patterns of 
thinking, feeling, and acting (Connelly et al. 2014b; DeYoung et al. 2007; Hough/Ones 
2001). Above the Big Five are higher-order “metatraits” that represent very broad patterns 
of behavioral engagement and restraint (Chang et al. 2012; Davies et al. 2015; DeYoung 
2015). There are also “compound personality traits”, which combine variance from multiple 
Big Five domains and reflect the unique emergent effects of particular trait configurations 
or patterns occurring in tandem (Ones et al. 2005, 2016). Below, we organize our discus- 
sion of likely personality effects for expatriates according to the Big Five model. 

Openness. The most often-cited personality traits believed to promote expatriate 
success are related to the domain of Openness, an individual’s tendency to be curious, 
flexible, and open to new ideas and experiences (Connelly et al. 2014b, 2014a; Ones/ 
Viswesvaran 1997; Van der Zee/van Oudenhoven 2000). International human resource 
managers particularly emphasize Openness when predicting which employees are likely to 
be able to adjust to living in a new international environment (Ones/Viswesvaran 1999). 
Individuals high on Openness are likely to be better able to adjust to their new surroundings 
because they are more willing to engage in new activities, visit new places, try new foods, 
and, generally, to have new experiences (Albrecht et al. 2014). Conversely, individuals low 
on Openness tend to be rigid and dogmatic. When confronted with people with values, 
habits, beliefs, and behaviors unlike their own, expatriates with low Openness may become 
uncomfortable and may also display inappropriate or insensitive negative responses. Open- 
ness may also be related to acquisition of new job knowledge, especially knowledge of 
culture-specific practices in a new environment. We also note that Openness is moderately 
related to cognitive ability (Connelly et al. 2014b, 2018; Stanek/Ones 2018). Thus, we 
expect Openness to be substantially related to both expatriate adjustment and job perfor- 
mance, particularly those dimensions related to adapting to changing contexts and inter- 
acting with host country nationals. 

Emotional Stability. Emotional Stability (and related traits, such as stress tolerance 
and emotional control) is also commonly cited as an important factor for expatriate success 
(Albrecht 2010; Ones/Viswesvaran 1997; Van der Zee/van Oudenhoven 2000; Young 
2011). Expatriation is a highly-stressful environment, and expatriates are often separated 
from resources, comforts, and social networks that would support them and mitigate 
stressors if they were at home (Johnson et al. 2003). Individuals low on Emotional Stability 
are thus likely to be unable to adjust properly and may terminate their assignments early. In 
terms of job performance, Ones and Viswesvaran (1997) argued that Emotional Stability 
helps expatriates to inhibit negative impulses and cope with stressors, helping them to avoid 
careless and deviant acts (cf. Bowling/Eschleman 2010). Thus, we expect Emotional 
Stability to be related to international adjustment and avoiding counterproductive work 
behaviors. 

Conscientiousness. Conscientiousness is a tendency to prioritize long-term goals over 
short-term goals and to protect one’s goal pursuits from disruptions (e.g., distractions, im- 
pulses) — it encompasses traits related to dependability, responsibility, dutifulness, per- 
severance, industriousness, orderliness, and cautiousness (DeYoung 2015; Hough/Ones 
2001; Roberts et al. 2005; Stanek/Ones 2018). Compared to Emotional Stability and Open- 
ness, Conscientiousness is less often-cited as an important driver of expatriate success 
(Ones/Viswesvaran 1997; Van der Zee/van Oudenhoven 2000; Young 2011), though there 
is some empirical support for its validity for performance constructs (Albrecht et al. 2008; 
Caligiuri 2000b; Mol et al. 2005). Domestic employee meta-analyses have consistently 
identified Conscientiousness as the strongest Big Five trait predictor of job performance 
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(Barrick et al. 2001). Conscientiousness helps employees to better prioritize their tasks, 
maintain on-task attention, set higher, more-motivating goals, better focus during training 
(enhancing job knowledge), avoid negative impulses, and be more motivated to engage in 
extra-role discretionary behaviors (Dilchert/Ones 2013). АП these factors are as likely to 
enhance expatriate job performance as domestic employee Job performance. Thus, we ex- 
pect Conscientiousness (and compound traits incorporating it) to be substantially related to 
all performance dimensions. 

Extraversion. Extraversion is a tendency toward behavioral engagement and active 
pursuit of opportunities and rewards, particularly opportunities for interpersonal contact 
(DeYoung 2015); it incorporates traits related to assertiveness, dominance, energy, socia- 
bility, positive emotions, enthusiasm, and sensation seeking (Hough/Ones 2001; Stanek/ 
Ones 2018). Extraversion is strongly associated with interpersonal and leadership 
performance (Bono/Judge 2004; DeRue et al. 2011; Mount et al. 1998). As most expatriate 
jobs are managerial in nature, we expect Extraversion to be substantially related to these 
aspects of expatriate job performance. 

Agreeableness. Agreeableness is a tendency to have positive interactions with others; 
it 1s related to politeness, respect for social norms, empathy, consideration for others, trust, 
and cooperation (Davies 2013; Stanek/Ones 2018). Individuals low on Agreeableness tend 
to be inconsiderate, rude, aggressive, suspicious, and manipulative. Agreeableness is likely 
to help expatriates to foster positive connections with host country nationals (Ones/ 
Viswesvaran 1997). These connections will enhance interpersonal and leadership behaviors 
(Ones/Dilchert 2009), lead expatriates to be more willing to help their new coworkers, and 
help expatriates to avoid interpersonally insensitive counterproductive behaviors. 
Additionally, by helping expatriates to establish a social network and new ties with HCNs, 
Agreeableness is also likely to enhance international adjustment (Black et al. 1991; Johnson 
et al. 2003). 

Compound personality traits. While each of the Big Five traits individually is likely 
to impact important expatriate outcomes, we expect that the strongest relations may be 
observed for compound personality traits that combine variance from multiple Big Five 
domains (Ones et al. 2005). Compound trait scales often show stronger predictive validity 
for relevant behaviors than do simple sums of their component parts (Judge/Erez 2007; 
Ones et al. 2005; Ones/Viswesvaran 2001а, 2001b). This is because compound trait scales 
tap not only the co-occurrence of traits, but also the unique tendencies and strengths that 
emerge when an individual possesses certain levels of multiple traits at once (Ones et al. 
2016). For example, proactive personality, the tendency to take personal initiative and 
create change in one's environment (Fuller/Marler 2009), reflects the unique proactive 
behavioral tendencies that emerge when an individual is simultaneously high on Conscien- 
tiousness, Extraversion, and Openness. Applied psychology practitioners have developed a 
variety of compound scales designed to predict specific work criteria. These scales, called 
COPS (“criterion-focused occupational personality scales"; Ones/Viswesvaran 2001а), 
assess specific configurations of traits that are uniquely predictive of specific critical work- 
place criteria (e.g., leadership, counterproductive work behaviors). COPS and other com- 
pound trait scales typically show stronger predictive validity than do combinations of basic 
trait scales (Connelly et al. 2018; Ones/Viswesvaran 2001a; Schmidt et al. 2016) 
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2 Methods 


21 Procedure 


Data were drawn from Sample 1 of the studies of expatriate success in Turkey (see Wiernik 
etal. 2018, Chapter 1 of this volume, for more details). Data were collected from 
expatriates currently working on an international assignment in Turkey and one host 
country national (HCN) coworker of each expatriate. Participants were volunteers recruited 
by the third author and a team of senior industrial-organizational psychology student 
research assistants. A broad range of industries was represented among the organizations 
from which data were gathered. These included finance/banking, tourism, education, 
marketing, and engineering. In most organizations, data were collected with the cooperation 
of the Human Resources department. Researchers administered questionnaires to 
expatriates and host country nationals separately; expatriates and HCNs did not have access 
to each other's responses. Expatriates completed a survey assessing demographics, details 
on their expatriate assignment, and a personality questionnaire. Host country national (HCN) 
coworkers provided confidential job performance ratings for the expatriate with whom they 
were working. 

Expatriate Sample. We gathered data from 220 expatriates. Expatriates were mostly 
male (165 males, 29 females, 26 did not report gender) and had a mean age of 40.7 years 
(SD — 10.04), an average of 16.7 years of full-time work experience, and an average of 10 
years of organizational tenure. Expatriates had spent an average of 3.08 years (SD — 5.26) 
abroad on previous international assignments and a varying amount of time on their current 
assignment in Turkey (mean 3.32 months, SD — 48.14). Expatriates included executive, 
mid- and lower-level managers, and as non-managerial (primarily service and educational) 
employees. 

Expatriates were citizens of 25 countries. For those expatriate providing citizenship 
information, citizenship frequencies were: Australia (2), Austria (1), Belgium (5), Brazil 
(1), Bulgaria (1), Canada (8), Cyprus (1), Denmark (4), Finland (3), France (27), Germany 
(23), Greece (1), Hungary (1), Iran (2), Ireland (5), Italy (5), Japan (9), the Netherlands (3), 
Norway (3), South Africa (2), Spain (2), Sweden (3), Switzerland (5), the United Kingdom 
(36), and the United States (38). For more information on this sample, see Sinangil and 
Ones (1997, 2003). 

Host Country National Coworker Sample. HCNs had a mean age of 34.68 years 
(SD — 8.41). HCNs were 122 males and 90 females (8 did not report their gender). HCNs 
had an average of 9.43 years (SD — 7.70) of experience in their current occupation and had 
worked with the expatriates they were rating for an average of 12.98 months (SD = 24.13). 
Raters were recruited based on their experience working closely with the expatriates. Most 
raters were expatriates’ subordinates (N = 137), with smaller numbers being expatriates’ 
peers (N — 55) or supervisors (N — 8); 20 raters did not report their position. 


2.2 Measures 


Hogan Personality Inventory. Participants’ personality traits were measured using the 
1992 Hogan Personality Inventory (Hogan/Hogan 1992). The HPI reports seven primary 
scales that map to the Big Five dimensions of personality (listed in Table 4). The scales are 
Adjustment (Emotional Stability), Ambition (Extraversion), Sociability (Extraversion), 
Intellectance (Openness), School Success (Openness), Likeability (Agreeableness), and 
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Prudence (Conscientiousness). It is important to note some unique features of the HPI 
relative to other measures based on the Big Five. The HPI Ambition scale combines ele- 
ments of assertiveness (Extraversion) and industriousness (Conscientiousness); it measures 
an eponymous compound personality trait and has similarities to the compound assessed by 
proactive personality scales (Fuller/Marler 2009). The Sociability scale focuses on the 
sociability and positive emotionality facets of Extraversion (the Enthusiasm aspect; 
DeYoung et al. 2007). The Prudence scale focuses on the cautiousness and order facets of 
Conscientiousness (the Orderliness aspect; DeYoung etal. 2007) and traditionalism 
(Connelly et al. 2014a; Stanek/Ones 2018). The Intellectance scale is more focused on the 
Intellect aspect of Openness than on the Experiencing aspect (which dominates the 
NEO PI-R Openness scale; Connelly et al. 2014b; Wiernik et al. 2016; Woo et al. 2014). 
The School Success scale consists primarily of self-ratings of cognitive ability (particularly 
acquired science and math knowledge) and interest in formal learning settings. In addition 
to the 7 primary scales corresponding to the Big Five, the HPI also reports scores for 
several occupationally-focused compound scales. We examined results for two of these 
scales likely to be highly-relevant for expatriates. The Stress Tolerance scale measures the 
degree to which respondents are likely to remain calm and composed under pressure, 
particularly long-lasting and persistent stressors; it is a compound trait combining (in order) 
Emotional Stability, Conscientiousness, and Agreeableness (Ones/Viswesvaran 2001b). 
The Managerial Potential scale measures the degree to which respondents are likely to 
demonstrate strong leadership abilities and effective planning and decision-making skills; it 
is a compound trait combining (in order) Emotional Stability, Extraversion, and Conscien- 
tiousness (Viswesvaran et al. 1998). 

Adjustment to local conditions. Expatriate locational adjustment (comfort living 
abroad) was measured using 9 items adapted from Black and Stephens (1989). Expatriates 
rated the conditions and environment they faced in Turkey on a 10-point scale, with higher 
scores indicating greater adjustment. The 9 items included adjustment to health care facili- 
ties, shopping, entertainment, housing conditions, food, cost of living, living conditions in 
general, daily interactions with Turks, and socialization with Turks (a — .82). 

Job performance. HCNs completed a 45-item job performance measure evaluating 
expatriates on 10 dimensions of job performance. The instrument was constructed directly 
in Turkish (i.e., was not a translated measure) based on existing models of job performance 
(Campbell et al. 1990; Hough/Dunnette 1992; Viswesvaran et al. 1996) and extensive inter- 
views with Turkish HCNs and expatriates (see Sinangil/Ones 1997). HCNs rated expat- 
riates on 10 performance dimensions (see Table 1). An overall performance index was 
created using a unit-weighted composite of the 10 subscales. HCNs rated each item on a 
9-point scale for its accuracy describing the expatriate's on-the-job behavior (1 = extremely 
inaccurate, 9 — extremely accurate). Correlations among dimensions are shown in the lower 
triangle of Table 2. 

HCNs are uniquely positioned to provide culturally-contextualized and relevant evalu- 
ations expatriate job performance behaviors (Sinangil/Ones 1997, 2003), and HCN 
reactions to expatriate behavior have an important impact on expatriates’ adjustment and 
effectiveness (Templer 2010). HCNs are thus the ideal source for expatriate job 
performance information. Our use of data from the HCN perspective also supports recent 
calls for further consideration of multiple stakeholders in expatriate research (Caligiuri 
2000b; Takeuchi 2010). 
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We corrected for unreliability in job performance ratings using interrater reliability. We 
estimated reliabilities for performance dimensions using meta-analytic values from 
Viswesvaran et al. (1996).! For overall job performance, we estimated interrater reliability 
for the overall performance composite using the method described by Wilmot et al. (2014); 
we used dimension interrater reliabilities from Viswesvaran et al. (1996) and dimension 
between-raters intercorrelations from Viswesvaran et al. (2005) to estimate a Mosier relia- 
bility coefficient for the composite performance measure (ry, — .89). For interested readers, 
as a comparison, we also report correlations corrected using Viswesvaran et al.’s (1996) meta- 
analytic mean interrater reliability value for overall job performance measures (ry, = .52). We 
did not correct for unreliability in personality test scores, as we were interested in the 
validity of personality trait measures, rather than the personality trait of the latent integrity 
constructs. We did not correct for range restriction because appropriate applicant or general 
reference population standard deviation estimates were not available (Ones/Viswesvaran 
2003; cf. Kostal et al. 2018, Chapter 2, this volume). 


3 Results 


Personality criterion-related validity results are shown in Table 3. Locational adjustment 
showed small positive relations with Managerial Potential (r. = .18), Ambition (r, = .17), 
Sociability (r. = .15), Prudence ( = .14), and Stress Tolerance (r, – .14), and moderate 
relations with School Success (r, = .25). Overall job performance showed its strongest 
relations with Managerial Potential (r. 2.22) and Ambition r, = .21) and smaller, but 
nonetheless noteworthy relations with Intellect (г. = .17), Prudence (7, = .17), and 
Sociability (r. = .13). 

Beyond overall job performance, personality scales also showed substantial relations 
with several specific performance dimensions. We expected that Emotional Stability would 
be substantially related to avoiding counterproductive work behaviors; indeed, the HPI 
Adjustment scale showed a moderate positive relation with personal discipline (r, — .19). 
The Adjustment scale also showed small to moderate relations with interpersonal 
performance, including working with others, interpersonal relations, and management/ 
supervision (7, = .12, .20, .24, respectively). This result is likely due to the HPI Adjustment 
scale including many items related to empathy, a facet more typically associated with the 
Agreeableness domain (Davies 2013; Hough/Ones 2001). 


Adjustment to Foreign Business Practices and Establishing and Maintaining Business Contacts were treated as 
measures of "Administrative Competence". Technical Competence was treated as a measure of "Quality". 
Working with Others was treated as a measure of “Interpersonal Competence". Personal Discipline was treated 
as a measure of "Compliance and Acceptance of Authority". For performance dimension intercorrelations, 
Communicating and Persuading was treated as a measure of “Interpersonal Competence". Other performance 
dimension scale labels match construct labels used by Viswesvaran et al. (1996, 2005). 
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We predicted that the Assertiveness-related aspect of Extraversion would be related with 
interpersonal performance, particularly effective leadership. This prediction was supported; 
Ambition was strongly related to management performance (r, = .56), as well as interper- 
sonal relations (r. = .29), communication (r. = .21), and working with others (r, = .13). 
Consistent with the HPI Ambition scale containing variance related to the Industriousness 
aspect of Conscientiousness, Ambition was also strongly related to initiative and effort 
(r. = 32) and productivity (r. = .26), with small relations with most other performance 
dimensions. We predicted that Enthusiasm-related Extraversion traits (gregariousness, posi- 
tive emotions) would also be related to interpersonal performance; this prediction was also 
supported (Sociability relations with interpersonal performance r, ranged .14 to .23). Socia- 
bility also showed substantial relations with initiative (r, = .26) and with performance 
related to adapting to new international work contexts (г, = .17 with adjustment to foreign 
business practices, .14 with establishing business contacts). 

We posited that Openness would be associated with a wide range of expatriate perfor- 
mance behaviors because curious, open-minded expatriates may regard novel experiences 11 
a foreign country as potentially exhilarating, rather than as a threat. However, we found only 
negligible to small relations between HPI Intellectance and most criteria; Intellectance was 
even somewhat negatively related to personal discipline (r, = -.16). These weak relations 
may reflect that HPI Intellectance is more focused on the Intellect aspect of Openness (open- 
ness to new ideas, intellectual efficiency), which may be less relevant for expatriates than the 
Experiencing aspect (openness to new aesthetic, sensory, and emotional experiences). It 
may, however, also reflect that Openness (and related constructs, such as tolerance for ambi- 
guity, cf. Albrecht et al. 2018b, Chapter 14, this volume) is less critical for expatriates than 
commonly thought (cf. Albrecht et al. 2014). 

The HPI School Success scale showed very strong relations with many performance 
dimensions. This may reflect the content on this scale related to self-ratings of cognitive 
ability. Cognitive ability is the single strongest predictor of performance across occupations 
and settings (Schmidt et al. 2016; Schmidt/Hunter 2004); self-rated ability as measured by 
HPI School Success may (albeit imperfectly) capture some of this predictive power 
(Freund/Kasten 2012). School Success may also capture some of the predictive power of 
general self-efficacy (cf. Bubany/Hansen 2010; Judge/Bono 2001). 

We expected Agreeableness to be related to how effectively expatriates can learn new 
social customs, understand host country nationals’ needs and concerns, and generally inter- 
act with their colleagues in a new country. We observed strong relations of Likeability with 
working with others (r. = .31) and interpersonal relations (r, = .29). We also observed very 
strong relations of Likeability with personal discipline (r. = .39, note that this measure in- 
cludes items related to abuse and other forms of interpersonal deviance). 

Consistent with its generalizable relations with job performance across industries, occu- 
pations, and international contexts, we expected Conscientiousness to show substantial rela- 
tions with many performance dimensions. HPI Prudence showed the most variable relations 
with performance dimensions (for example, a moderately large negative relation with man- 
agement and supervision, r, = -.33). However, its relation with overall job performance 
(т = .17) was on par with relations reported in the European literature (e.g., Salgado 1997). 
As discussed above, the HPI Ambition scale, which includes Industriousness-related Consci- 
entiousness variance, also showed substantial relations with many performance dimensions, 
thus generally supporting the predictive power of the Conscientiousness for job performance 
in expatriate settings. 

Finally, we posited that compound personality trait scales, which combine multiple job- 
relevant personality traits, would be especially strongly related to expatriate success. We 
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found that Stress Tolerance showed very similar patterns of performance validities as Ad- 
justment. Managerial Potential, however, showed moderate to strong positive relations with 
nearly all performance dimensions. These results indicate that this specific combination of 
traits measured by the Managerial Potential scale (simultaneously high Assertiveness/Extra- 
version, Emotional Stability, and Industriousness/Conscientiousness) is particularly relevant 
as a driver of expatriate success. The only performance dimensions that showed weaker 
relations with Managerial Potential are technical competence and establishing/maintaining 
business contacts. These more technical performance dimensions are likely to be more 
strongly related to cognitive ability, job knowledge, and objective skills, rather than more 
motivational dispositional traits (Schmidt et al. 2016; Schmidt/Hunter 2004) — that 15, these 
dimensions are more “maximal performance", determined by one's ability, rather than 
"typical performance", driven more by motivational choices (Ones et al. 2017). 


4 Discussion 


This study found that personality traits have substantial validity for both expatriate adjust- 
ment and job performance. These validities are similar in pattern and magnitude to previous 
meta-analyses of both expatriate job performance (Mol et al. 2005) and domestic employee 
job performance across cultural contexts (Barrick et al. 2001; Oh 2009; Ones et al. 2007, 
2012; Salgado 1997; van Aarde et al. 2017). Like domestic employees, scales assessing 
Conscientiousness and Emotional Stability (and compound scales drawing variance from 
these traits) showed strong relations with multiple performance dimensions. Conscientious- 
ness was related to overall job performance. Also consistent with research on domestic 
managers and leaders (Bono/Judge 2004; Conway et al. 2001; Hough et al. 1998; Mount 
et al. 1998), Extraversion and Agreeableness also showed substantial relations with perfor- 
mance, particularly interpersonal performance, among expatriates (most of whom have 
managerial responsibility). Contrary to common beliefs among laypeople and practitioners, 
Openness showed negligible to weak relations with expatriate performance. Together, these 
findings suggest that expatriates and domestic employees are more alike than different in 
terms of the psychological characteristics that drive effective performance and success. 

These results show that expatriate management practice can be enhanced by incorporat- 
ing personality traits into international human resource management processes. Personality 
assessment can be incorporated into expatriate НЕМ ш two main ways. First, personality 
assessments can be added to selection systems for choosing employees to send on interna- 
tional assignments. Expatriate selection is often haphazard and informal (Deller 1997; 
Harris/Brewster 1999). Informal selection practices can lead both to suboptimal choices for 
organizational goals as well as introduce unintentional biases into the process (Kuncel et al. 
2013). Selecting expatriates using a standardized system, one which ideally incorporates 
standardized assessments of relevant personality traits, objective measures of abilities, and 
considerations of individual employee career goals and development needs, can dramati- 
cally increase the fairness and effectiveness of international assignments. 

Personality trait assessments can also be incorporated into expatriate support, manage- 
ment, and development systems before expatriates depart and once employees arrive in their 
new locations. Standardized personality assessments can help organizations to identify each 
expatriate's unique strengths and weaknesses. Managers can then provide expatriates with 
task assignments that capitalize on each employees’ unique personal strengths and provide 
tailored support to mitigate or compensate for their personal weaknesses and liabilities. 
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Such practices might be particularly useful if, in addition to self-ratings, personality trait 
ratings are also obtained from expatriates’ host country subordinates, peers, and supervisors 
(Connelly/Ones 2010; Sinangil/Ones 1997; Takeuchi 2010). 

Overall, the current study supports general conclusions that personality traits and other 
psychological characteristics have substantial value for understanding and enhancing work- 
place effectiveness and success. Expatriate research and practice should attend more to the 
impact of general broad (i.e., not only expatriation-specific) factors that drive international 
assignment success. Relations with Ambition and Managerial Potential scales notwith- 
standing, the relatively weak validity observed for some areas of technical performance 
suggests that future expatriate research and practice may also strongly benefit from objec- 
tively measuring expatriate cognitive ability and using these results to inform expatriate 
selection decisions. 
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Core Self-Evaluative Traits: Self-Efficacy, Locus of Control, 
Optimism and Diplomat Success 
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Abstract 


Work-related international assignments create a need for adjustment which may cause stress, 
diminish work satisfaction, and affect health which, in turn, may result in assignment failure. 
Foreign Service assignments, unlike most business assignments, follow a rotational pattern 
with postings to another country every few years, involving a regularly recurring need for 
adjustment. The study examines psychological factors that could facilitate adjustment and 
protect from negative outcomes. The focus is on three core self-evaluations (CSE) – self- 
efficacy, internal locus of control (LOC), and dispositional optimism. We test the hypothesis 
that each of these core self-evaluations is associated with better expatriate well-being in 
Foreign Service personnel. Employees of the German Federal Foreign Office in rotation 
were surveyed using online questionnaires on stress, physical and mental health, locational 
adjustment, job satisfaction, and work-family conflict as outcomes, and core self-evaluations 
as predictors. Each self-evaluative trait individually, as well as a composite CSE measure, 
showed strong relations with satisfaction, work-family reconciliation, health, and (low) 
stress. Relations were weaker with locational adjustment. Correlational patterns for the CSE 
facets were very similar, and all positive criterion relations were accounted for by the 
general CSE factor. Core self-evaluations play an important role for expatriate well-being in 
terms of health, work, and adjustment outcomes. Sending organizations can draw on these 
findings with respect to personnel recruitment, selection, and pre-departure training. 


1 Introduction 


Overseas relocations involve various challenges related to cultural, environmental, work 
role, partnership, and family adjustment (Gregersen/Black 1990). When these challenges 
become overly stressful, negative health outcomes, maladjustment and dissatisfaction, and 
expatriate turnover may result (Black 1990; Hechanova et al. 2003; Mendenhall/Oddou 
1985). The variety and intensities of stressors associated with international assignments leads 
many expatriates to experience mental health problems (Foyle et al. 1998). Compared to 
domestic employees, expatriates show increased levels of psychosocial distress and worse 
mental and work-related well-being (Anderzén/Arnetz 1999; Nicholson/Imaizumi 1993). 
However, personal characteristics are likely to lead expatriates to have differing 
responses to the challenges of international assignments. While some expatriates may view 
learning new cultural customs, moving one’s family, and adapting to changing work roles 
as insurmountable challenges, others may see them as opportunities to learn, grow, and 
demonstrate their capabilities. The transactional model of stress (Lazarus/Folkman 1984) 
posits that differences in appraisal of stressful events (1.e., as positive, neutral, or negative) 
and in evaluation of one’s capacity to manage them can dramatically change the degree to 
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which individuals" coping resources are taxed and to which they experience negative strain 
outcomes. A variety of traits have been linked with individual differences in expatriate 
outcomes. For example, the personality trait Openness (Albrecht et al. 2014), tolerance for 
ambiguity (Albrecht et al. 2018a, Chapter 4, this volume), and interpersonal skills (Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005) have all been shown to positively contribute (with varying magni- 
tudes) to effective adjustment of expatriates to their new international contexts. 

Self-efficacy, a generalized belief that one is capable of overcoming challenges and 
achieving goals (Bandura 1997), is among the most frequently studied individual differences 
in expatriate research and shows a moderate positive relationship with adjustment (Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005; Hechanova et al. 2003). Self-efficacy 1s a broad evaluative trait that 
reflects а fundamental attitude individuals hold about themselves. Judge etal. (1997) 
referred to these broad self-evaluative traits as “соге self-evaluations (CSE)" and identified 
general self-esteem and internal locus of control as additional traits within this cluster. 
Emotional Stability is also typically included as a CSE trait, but this may reflect an overly 
narrow conceptualization of the Emotional Stability construct (e.g., as simply the inverse of 
self-esteem; Judge etal. 2004; cf. DeYoung 2015) and Emotional Stability items show 
divergent patterns of factor loadings from other CSE traits (Albrecht et al. 2013). Judge et al. 
(1997) also included positive affectivity, negative affectivity, and optimism/pessimism as 
CSE traits, but these have been infrequently included in subsequent CSE research. However, 
meta-analytic evidence supports including optimism within this domain (Judge/Bono 
2001a). Subsequent research has supported “core self-evaluations” as a higher-order factor 
subsuming these evaluative traits (Judge et al. 2002, 2003; but there is controversy over what 
traits meet both conceptual and empirical criteria to be included in this domain; Chen 2012; 
Johnson et al. 2011, 2012). Substantial research has connected core self-evaluations to work 
attitudes, job performance, motivation, and stress management, among other criteria (see 
Chang et al. 2012 for a comprehensive review and meta-analysis). Interestingly, in many 
studies, the higher-order CSE accounts for all the predictive power of the individual CSE 
traits and shows stronger criterion relations than any individual CSE trait (that is, the 
predictive power of self-efficacy, locus of control, etc. appears to stem from their shared 
variance in the higher-order factor rather than from the individual traits per se). 

While self-efficacy has been frequently studied in expatriate research, other core self- 
evaluative traits have received comparatively less attention (e.g., Lazarova et al. 2010, in- 
cluded optimism among their list of resources for expatriate success, but, to our knowledge, 
no expatriate studies have explicitly measured this trait). In this study, we examine the role 
of several CSE traits for coping with the demands of international job-related mobility. We 
measure three self-evaluations in this study — generalized self-efficacy, internal locus of 
control, and dispositional optimism/lack of pessimism. These three variables were chosen 
because they play key roles in psychological research on stress and coping (Carver et al. 
2010; Jerusalem/Schwarzer 2014; Krause/Stryker 1984) and because each has at various 
times been conceptualized as part of the core self-evaluations domain (Judge/Bono 2001a). 
Each of these traits is a broadly-defined positive self-evaluation, but they have some im- 
portant distinctions. Optimism reflects the extent to which people hold generalized favorable 
expectancies of good outcomes (Carver/Scheier 2014). Optimism is self-evaluative as it 
concerns one’s own future and beliefs in one’s competence are a key source of optimism 
(Judge/Bono 2001a). However, the concept does not preclude external agents as the source 
of positive outcomes. For optimists, a good outcome may occur independently of their 
actions. This stands in contrast to internal locus of control (LOC; Krause/Stryker 1984), 
which refers to a general belief that events in one's life are the result of one's own actions, 
as opposed to external forces. Locus of control beliefs reflect the agent to which outcomes 
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are attributed, but they do not specify what outcomes are likely (1.е., individuals with internal 
LOC may anticipate negative outcomes because of a perceived lack of competence). These 
conceptual distinctions acknowledged, empirically, these traits are strongly related (Judge 
et al. 2002; Scheier et al. 1994), and it is easy to understand their strong relations (1.е., 
someone who believes they are capable and in control of their lives would presumably feel 
optimistic about the future). 


1.1 Study Aims 


This study examines associations between diplomats’ core self-evaluations and their health, 
work, and adjustment outcomes. Expatriate research has mainly focused on work and 
adjustment outcomes, such as locational adjustment, job satisfaction, job performance, 
organizational commitment, and turnover, as indicators of expatriate success (Lazarova/ 
Thomas 2012), with adjustment dominating research (Albrecht et al. 2018b). We hope to 
widen this perspective to include expatriate well-being, including personal, family, and 
health outcomes. 

In terms of health outcomes, we examine the relations of self-evaluations to perceived 
stress and subjective health. Because of the stressful nature of expatriation, health problems 
are among the major causes of early return from international assignments (Burkholder 
et al. 2010; Patel et al. 2006), and models of stress management for expatriates have been 
frequently studied (Brown 2008). However, evidence on strain and health outcomes, in- 
cluding physical and mental health, of expatriates 15 very limited. Protective factors, other 
than mere medical parameters, which could mitigate expatriates’ health risks have not been 
sufficiently identified. 

In terms of personal and family outcomes, we explore the role of self-evaluations in 
determining expatriates’ perceptions of reconcilability between work and family life. 
Work-family balance is an important contributor to work and life satisfaction, relationship 
satisfaction, and other positive life outcomes (Mesmer-Magnus/Viswesvaran 2005). Work- 
family balance can be easily impaired by the challenges that international relocations 
involve for expatriate families (Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005). Reconcilability issues are a 
prominent reason for the failure of international assignments (Black/Stephens 1989; Caligiuri 
et al. 1998; Shaffer/Harrison 1998; Stephens/Black 1991). Both expatriate employees and 
their accompanying partners are exposed to the demands of international adjustment 
(Brown 2008; Shaffer/Harrison 2001), and expatriates’ and spouses’ adjustment mutually 
influence each other (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Takeuchi et al. 2002; Van der Zee 
et al. 2005), so understanding factors that contribute to work—family reconciliation among 
expatriates is vital to ensure international assignment success. 

Each of the core self-evaluations included in this study have been examined in previous 
research and associated with better adjustment to life stress and better health and well-being 
(Carver et al. 2010; Schwarzer 2014; Steptoe/Wardle 2001), and self-efficacy and LOC 
have additionally also been associated with expatriate well-being, adjustment, and success 
(Anderzén/Arnetz 1999; Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Black 1990; Harrison et al. 1996; 
Hechanova et al. 2003; Osman-Gani/Rockstuhl 2009; Shaffer et al. 1999; Ward/Kennedy 
1992). Accordingly, in this study, we expected to find moderate positive relations between 
expatriate self-evaluations and all health and work-related outcomes. 

Heretofore, no studies on self-evaluations in expatriates have examined Foreign Service 
personnel. Although many of the demands and stressors faced by diplomats are comparable 
to those faced by private sector expatriates, there are also some important differences. Most 
importantly, unlike business expatriates, Foreign Service employees are exposed to a form 
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of mobility that follows a rotational pattern of moves to a new host country every three to 
five years (for the German Foreign Service; Brandt/Buck 2005). This continuous rotation 
pattern 1s quite different from the once-off, often developmental nature of most private 
sector international assignments (Stahl et al. 2002; Wiernik/Wille 2018). Although frequent 
relocation is part of the occupational routine for Foreign Service employees and takes place 
within a highly institutionalized setting (Brandt/Buck 2005; Holland 1984), it can never- 
theless cause serious psychological distress in individuals as it repeatedly generates uncer- 
tainty, reduces control, and increases ambiguity (Wilkinson/Singh 2010). As this unique 
population has been rarely studied in expatriate research, an additional contribution of this 
research is to examine the role of self-evaluations in supporting well-being in diplomatic 
expatriates experiencing repeated international relocation. 


2 Methods 


2.1 Data Collection and Sample 


The data used for this study originate from a cross-sectional survey among employees of 
the German Federal Foreign Office in rotation (Rüger et al. 2013). Participants were diplo- 
mats and other rotating employees of the Foreign Office working in a variety of roles and at 
various hierarchical levels. Data were collected in late 2011 using online questionnaires. 
All employees were invited to participate in the study. N — 2,598 employees responded 
(response rate = 35.5%), of whom N = 1,777 were on post abroad (not in Germany). The 
sample comprised 41% female and 59% male employees with a mean age of 45.7 years 
(SD — 9.7; range 20 to 67 years). Participating diplomats had an average record of 5 inter- 
national assignments (SD = 2.5). Self-rated questionnaires concerning stress, health, loca- 
tional adjustment, job satisfaction, work-family conflict and personal resources were ad- 
ministered electronically as part of a larger survey on experiences working in the Foreign 
Office (see Wiernik et al. 2018, Chapter 1, and Rüger et al. 2018, Appendix B, this volume, 
for more details). 


2.2 | Outcome Measures 


Stress. Experienced stress was measured with items from the German version of the 
Perceived Stress Questionnaire (PSQ; Fliege et al. 2005). The PSQ measures subjectively 
experienced stress independent of a specific source, objective situation, or stage in the 
coping process. We included the four items with the highest discriminatory power 
(corrected item-scale correlation) from the four subscales (worries, tension, joy [reversed], 
demands). Internal consistency of the stress measure was Cronbach's а = .72. 

Health. Health was measured using subscales from the German version of the Quality 
of Life Questionnaire (QLQ; Aaronson et al. 1993). This measure has been used in a variety 
of medical and non-medical populations. The subscales selected for the present study were 
those that were most relevant to non-infirmed individuals. The QLQ physical health 
subscale consisted of 8 items assessing various physical symptoms (e.g., “Have you had 
trouble sleeping?", “Did you need to rest?"). The ОГО mental health subscale consisted of 
three items assessing emotional functioning (“Were you worried?", “Were you irritable?" 
*Did you feel low?"). These subscales were summed and combined with two items that were 
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global assessments of health and quality of life to form an overall health score (13 items 
total). Reliabilities for these scales were a = .88 (Physical), .83 (Mental), and .92 (Overall). 

Locational adjustment. Adjustment is the most commonly studied outcome in expat- 
riate research (Black et al. 1991). In this study, adjustment was measured using eight items 
assessing the degree of comfort an individual feels living in their new location, including 
physical conditions (e.g., climate, safety, housing conditions), completing everyday tasks, 
and meeting psychological needs (e.g., finding social contact and recreation, living in 
accordance with one's values). Black et al. referred to this form of adjustment as "general 
adjustment" (in contrast to comfort interacting with host country nationals [interaction 
adjustment] and fulfilling new work responsibilities [work adjustment]). Schlunze (2002) 
proposed “locational adjustment" as an alternative label for this construct, as it specifically 
refers to expatriates’ ability to function effectively in their new countries. We agree with 
Schlunze's reasoning and adopt this terminology in preference to the less descriptive 
*general adjustment" (which might be confused with the construct representing the shared 
variance among each facet of adjustment; Wiernik et al. 2015) or "cultural adjustment" (cf. 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; as this outcome includes a broader set of challenges than 
merely adapting to a new culture). The locational adjustment scale had a reliability of a = .84. 

Job satisfaction. Expatriates' satisfaction with various qualities of their job was meas- 
ured with 13 items developed for this study (a — .77). Items specified satisfaction with the 
level of workplace cooperation, pay, recognition, meaningfulness, autonomy, task variety, and 
job security (e.g., "How satisfied are you with the working atmosphere at your current post?"). 

Satisfaction with the rotation process. Diplomats' satisfaction with the rotation pro- 
cess was assessed with four items developed for this study. One item assessed global satis- 
faction with the rotation process. The second item asked respondents to indicate if they 
perceived living in a rotational scheme as an opportunity, a simple necessity, or as a 
hindrance. The third and fourth items asked whether the frequent rotation interfered with 
expatriates’ ability to perform effectively or retain organizational knowledge. Cronbach's a 
was .63. 

Work-family conflict. Perceptions of conflict between working in the Foreign Service 
and other life responsibilities were measured with 12 items developed for this study. Items 
included perceptions of conflict between family life and both general work demands as well 
as the specific process of frequent international moves (e.g., “То what extent do you con- 
sider working in Foreign Service to be reconcilable with having a family?"). Cronbach's 
а was .81. 


2.3 Predictor Measures 


Scales assessing three core self-evaluative traits were used as predictors of health- and work- 
related expatriate outcomes — general self-efficacy, internal locus of control, and dispositional 
pessimism/optimism. 

Self-efficacy. Self-efficacy was measured using a short form of the General Self- 
Efficacy Scale (Schwarzer/Jerusalem 1995) comprising five items that assess individuals? 
self-efficacy toward broadly defined goals and situations (e.g., “Т can always manage to 
solve difficult problems if I try hard enough"; Scholler et al. 1999). Cronbach's a was .72. 

Internal Locus of Control (LOC). The degree to which the expatriates feel they are in 
control of the outcomes ш their life was assessed with four items that were derived from ап 
inspection of the research and existing LOC instruments. The items were adapted for the 
study with a view to keeping them short and comprehensive (e.g., “Т am in charge of my 
own life's destiny"). Cronbach's a was .51. 
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Pessimism/Optimism. Optimism was assessed using a short form of the Life Orienta- 
tion Test (Scheier/Carver 1985). The scale included 4 items intended to measure dispositional 
optimistic outcome expectancies (e.g., “I’m always optimistic about my future.") with two 
items focusing on optimism and two items focusing on pessimism (e.g., “Т almost never 
expect things to work out the way I want them to."; Scholler et al. 1999). The pessimism 
Items were reverse-scored to compute an overall optimism score. Cronbach's a was .61. 

Core self-evaluations. In addition to examining outcome relations for each of the 
evaluative traits separately, we also examined relations with the general core self-evalua- 
tions construct (Judge/Bono 2001b) by computing a unit-weighted composite of the self- 
efficacy, internal LOC, and optimism scales. 


2.4 Analyses 


We computed bivariate correlations between the three core self-evaluations and all outcome 
variables. For each relation, we report the sample size, observed correlation (r), and the 
correlation corrected for attenuation due to measurement error in both variables (ғ). Meas- 
urement error has a systematic downward biasing effect on observed correlations, leading 
to reduced statistical power, increased Type II error, and overly pessimistic estimates of 
construct relations. Disattenuation corrects this bias and provides more accurate estimates 
of relations (Schmidt/Hunter 1996). Additionally, disattenuation allows us to compare cor- 
relations across predictors and criteria; some constructs (e.g., stress) could only be meas- 
ured with a small number of items and thus have relatively low internal consistency, 
making them more affected by measurement error than constructs assessed with more 
robust measures. Аз a measure of the precision of the estimated relations, we report 95% 
confidence intervals around the corrected correlation coefficients. We examined the magni- 
tude of the corrected correlations. Based on the empirical distributions of effect sizes for 
general psychological and clinical research reported by Hemphill (2003), we interpreted 
values less than .10 as negligible, .10—19 as small, .20—.29 as moderate, .30—44 as large 
and values from .45 as very large. 

In addition to zero-order correlations, we were also interested in examining the relative 
contribution of each of these core self-evaluative traits independent of the contribution of 
the general CSE factor. To estimate these incremental contributions, we computed semipar- 
tial (part) correlations between each of the core self-evaluative scales and the criteria after 
controlling for the other two scales. 


3 Results 


3.1 Overall Core Self-Evaluations Relations 


Proponents on the core self-evaluations construct posit that specific self-evaluative traits are 
facets of a broader tendency to hold positive self-views. Facets of core self-evaluations 
typically show very strong correlations, indicating the presence of a dominant general factor 
that accounts for the majority of the reliable variance in these traits (Ree et al. 2015). The 
results of this study support regarding the three self-evaluative traits examined as facets of a 
dominant general CSE factor. Self-efficacy showed a correlation of r = .20 (и. = .48) with 
internal LOC and of r = 44 (7, = .66) with optimism. Internal LOC correlated r = .37 
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(т = .66) with optimism. These strong correlations lead to a single general factor account- 
ing for 63% of the reliable variance in the three scales. 

Bivariate correlations between the core self-evaluations composite and outcomes are 
shown in Table 1. All bivariate associations emerged are in the expected direction. The core 
self-evaluations composite correlated positively with all health outcomes (overall, mental, 
physical), locational adjustment, job satisfaction, and satisfaction with the rotation, and 
negatively with stress and work-family conflict. As could be expected given the large 
sample size, confidence intervals were relatively narrow (and thus, all correlations are 
statistically significant). Correlations were very strong for health outcomes (mean absolute 
кє = .49), for satisfaction with one's job (7 = .51) and with life in rotation (r, = .48), and 
with perceived work—family conflict (r, = -.41). CSE was only weakly related to locational 
adjustment (r, = .14). These correlations are in line with previous primary studies and meta- 
analyses of relations between core self-evaluations and stress perceptions (Chang et al. 
2012), subjective health (Kammeyer-Mueller et al. 2009; Tsaousis et al. 2007), job satis- 
faction (Chang et al. 2012), work-family conflict (Boyar/Mosley 2007), and expatriate 
adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). 


Table 1: Relations of Core Self-Evaluations Composite with Diplomat Outcomes 


Outcome N r To 95% CI 
Health outcomes 
Stress 1,514 -.37 -.49 -.28, -.40 
Subjective health: Overall 1,424 41 48 43, .54 
Subjective health: Mental 1,424 43 53 48, .59 
Subjective health: Physical 1,424 35 42 37, 48 
Work and adjustment outcomes 
Locational adjustment 1,551 11 14 ‚08, .20 
Job satisfaction 1,540 .40 .51 46, .57 
Satisfaction with rotation 1,358 .33 .48 41, .54 
Work-family conflict 1,275 -.33 -.41 -.47, -.36 


Note: ж = correlation corrected for attenuation due to measurement error in both variables; 95% СІ = 95% 
confidence interval for the corrected correlations. 


3.2 CSE Facet Relations 


After examining criterion relations with the CSE composite, we also examined relations 
with individual core self-evaluation facets. Bivariate and semipartial correlations for the 
three CSE facets (self-efficacy, LOC, pessimism/optimism) are shown in Tables 2-4, 
respectively. Again, all bivariate criterion relationships were in the expected direction. Self- 
efficacy, internal locus of control, and optimism each showed strong to very strong 
relations with stress, subjective health, job and rotation satisfaction, and work-family 
conflict. CSE facets also again showed weak to moderate relations (negligible in the case of 
self-efficacy) with locational adjustment. 
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Table 2: Relations of Self-Efficacy with Diplomat Outcomes 


Outcome N r re 95% CI T part 
Health outcomes 
Stress 1,257 -.25 -.34 -.15, -.29 -.02 
Subjective health: Overall 1,201 .29 .36 .29, 42 -.05 
Subjective health: Mental 1,201 .32 .41 .35, .48 -.10 
Subjective health: Physical 1,201 .24 .30 23, 37 -.02 
Work and adjustment outcomes 
Locational adjustment 1,277 .05 .06 -.01, .13 .09 
Job satisfaction 1,272 27 .37 30, .44 -.02 
Satisfaction with rotation 1,145 24 36 28, .44 -.10 
Work-family conflict 1,275 -.22 -.29 -.22, -.35 .02 


Note: ж = correlation corrected for attenuation due to measurement error in both variables; 95% CI = 95% 
confidence interval for the corrected correlations; Гран = part (semi-partial) correlation, controlling for 
internal locus of control and optimism. 


Table 3: Relations of Internal Locus of Control (LOC) to Diplomat Outcomes 


Outcome N r Fe 95% CI F part 
Health outcomes 
Stresi 1,339 -28 -46 -26,-42 22 
Subjective health: Overall 1,273 31 .45 38, .53 -22 
Subjective health: Mental 1,273 32 49 42.57 -.26 
Subjective health: Physical 1,273 27 .40 33, 48 -.20 
Work and adjustment outcomes 
Locational adjustment 1,357 .08 .13 .05, 21 -.01 
Job satisfaction 1,349 .30 .48 41, .56 -.25 
Satisfaction with rotation 1,211 .24 42 33, .52 -21 
Work-family conflict 1,354 -.27 -.41 -.34, -.49 .24 


Note: r. = correlation corrected for attenuation due to measurement error in both variables; 95% СІ = 95% 
confidence interval for the corrected correlations; Гран = part (semi-partial) correlation, controlling for 
self-efficacy and optimism. 
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Table 4: Relations of Self-Efficacy with Diplomat Outcomes 


Outcome N r с 95% СТ Гран 
Health outcomes 
Stress 1,352 -.35 -.52 -.28, -.43 .36 
Subjective health: Overall 1,286 37 .49 43, .56 -27 
Subjective health: Mental 1,286 38 .53 47, .60 -.29 
Subjective health: Physical 1,286 31 42 36, 49 -.21 
Work and adjustment outcomes 
Locational adjustment 1,374 .14 .19 .12, .26 -.17 
Job satisfaction 1,368 36 53 47, .60 -.34 
Satisfaction with rotation 1,226 27 .44 .35, .52 -.18 
Work-family conflict 1,372 -.28 -.40 -.33, -.47 .17 


Note: 7; = correlation corrected for attenuation due measurement error in both variables; 95% CI = 95% 
confidence interval for the corrected correlations; Гран = part (semi-partial) correlation, controlling for 
self-efficacy and internal locus of control. 


It is likely that much of these criterion relations are attributable to the shared self-evaluative 
nature of these traits (1.e., they both reflect the general core self-evaluations factor), rather 
than due to the specific content of the facets (1.е., self-efficacy vs. locus of control vs. opti- 
mism). To test this possibility, we examined the semipartial correlations between each of 
the CSE facets and the expatriate outcomes, controlling for the other two CSE facet scales. 
These values reflect the relation between each criterion and the part of the CSE facet that 1s 
unique to that trait (not shared with the other facets). These values are shown in last columns 
of Tables 2-4. Results show that all of the positive relations between CSE facets and expat- 
riate outcomes are attributable to the common CSE general factor. After controlling for 
shared variance with other CSE facets, self-efficacy showed essentially negligible relations 
with all criteria. For LOC and optimism, all semipartial correlations substantially decreased 
in magnitude, but also reversed in direction. This indicates that the unique part of these 
facets is associated with worse expatriate outcomes. For example, after controlling for the 
general CSE factor, optimism is weakly to moderately associated with negative outcomes, 
increased stress and work-family conflict, dissatisfaction, and poor locational adjustment. 
These results are similar to studies examining other multidimensional constructs with 
dominant general factors. For example, while overall job satisfaction 1$ positively related to 
job performance, the specific variance of some satisfaction facets is negatively related to 
performance (Wiernik et al. 2015), and facets of Extraversion correlate in opposite direc- 
tions with health and subjective well-being after controlling for the common trait variance 
(Chen et al. 2012). These reversed correlations should not be over-interpreted. After re- 
moving general factor variance, reliability of the specific factors is likely to be very small 
(Gignac/Watkins 2013), so there is substantial measurement and sampling error in our 
estimates of the specific factor correlations. From a practical perspective, the best conclu- 
sion to draw 1s that self-efficacy, internal locus of control, and optimism are all positively 
related to subjective health, stress, satisfaction, and work-family balance, but that all of 
their positive relations are attributable to individuals’ overall positive self-regard (Judge/ 
Bono 20012). 
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4 Discussion 


The findings confirm the hypothesis that expatriates who possess more confident self- 
evaluations in terms of self-efficacy beliefs, internal locus of control, and optimism tend to 
experience less stress and work-family conflict and better satisfaction and subjective health 
outcomes. Applying a stress research perspective to the context of international job assign- 
ments, these results endorse the major role of positive self-evaluations for successfully 
coping with the stressfulness of expatriation. Individuals with high levels of positive self- 
regard approach the challenges of expatriation more confidently, enabling them to better 
manage the plethora of stressors associated with international assignments. 

The wide range of outcomes associated with positive core self-evaluations is of note. 
Previous meta-analytic has shown strong relations between CSE and job satisfaction in a 
wide variety of job contexts (Chang et al. 2012); this study confirms the important role of 
CSE for supporting work satisfaction in the context of international assignments. This study 
also found that CSE was a strong contributor to satisfaction with the process of recurring 
international job assignments, a form of satisfaction that is unique to the specific job con- 
text of international diplomacy (Brandt/Buck 2005). Research on Foreign Service personnel 
18 scarce and, to our knowledge, satisfaction with the rotation process has not been exam- 
ined as an outcome 1n other research. Rotation is a central feature of the work situation in 
diplomacy. Thus, satisfaction with this scheme is important not just for the success of the 
current diplomatic assignment, but also for the ongoing process of repeated assignments. 
As a result, knowing the important role CSE plays in driving satisfaction with this process 
can help the Foreign Office and other employers of expatriates in similar contexts support 
satisfaction during long international careers. 

CSE also contributed to reduced perceptions of work-family conflict. While balance 
between work and non-work roles is important in any context, expatriate research has 
explicitly pointed to the importance of accompanying partners’ and families’ adjustment in 
supporting or detracting from expatriate success (Black/Stephens 1989; Caligiuri et al. 
1998; Shaffer/Harrison 1998). The recurring nature of international assignments for the 
expatriates ш the current sample, as opposed to once-in-a-lifetime assignments, renders 
even more difficult the challenges faced by accompanying partners (e.g., difficulty pursuing 
their own careers, discontinuity ш social and educational environments for children). 
Accordingly, the present results highlight core self-evaluations as a key factor that can help 
Foreign Service expatriates to balance their competing life demands and thus contribute to 
the success of their international assignments. 

Finally, core self-evaluations were strongly related to both mental and physical health 
outcomes. Health problems are one of the most common factors leading to the failure of 
international assignments (Patel et al. 2006), so these results again emphasize the role of 
positive self-evaluations as a protective factor contributing to sustained expatriate success. 

The one criterion examined that shows a weaker relation with core self-evaluations is 
locational adjustment. CSE was only weakly related to expatriates' ability to effectively 
manage daily tasks and feel comfortable in their new location (r. = .14). This value is 
similar to meta-analytic estimates of the relationship between self-efficacy and locational 
(1.е., not interaction or work) adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Two factors may 
contribute to this relatively low criterion relationship. First, locational adjustment may be 
more strongly influenced by external factors than by individuals’ attitudes. While the self- 
confidence associated with high CSE make expatriates more willing to face these challenges, 
it is likely that other factors, such as cognitive ability, interpersonal skills, and social support 
structures, will have a stronger impact on whether or not expatriates can actually overcome 
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them (Hechanova etal. 2003). If this is the case, it behooves sending organizations to 
proactively train, prepare, and support employees before sending them on international 
assignments, as general self-confidence will not be adequate to ensure successful adjustment 
and performance. Alternatively, the weak relationship may stem from the nature of the core 
self-evaluations measures used. Self-efficacy, internal locus of control, and optimism were 
each measured in a context-neutral manner without reference to expatriates’ international 
situations. Locational adjustment is an outcome which is uniquely specific to expatriation, 
so its weak relations with self-evaluations may be the result of bandwidth misalignment 
(Hogan/Roberts 1996) — while core self-evaluations may predict context-general outcomes 
(such as health or job satisfaction, which were measured using context-general scales 
developed in the broader psychological and health literatures) well, more context-specific 
outcomes may require self-evaluation measures that are contextualized to the specific 
international context. Personality research (Shaffer/Postlethwaite 2012), especially research 
on self-efficacy (Seltzer 2013), has found that contextualized measures often show stronger 
criterion relations than general measures. It is likely that CSE measures that directly 
assessed self-evaluations with regard to the challenges of expatriation, such as interacting 
with individuals from other cultures (cf. Bhaskar-Shrinivas etal. 2004; Osman-Gani/ 
Rockstuhl 2009) or adapting to new situations (see Waibel et al. 2018, Chapter 3, this 
volume), would show stronger relations with locational adjustment. Future research should 
explore this possibility. 


4.1 | Overall CSE versus CSE Facets 


We examined three different self-evaluations in this study — generalized self-efficacy, internal 
locus of control, and dispositional optimism. These traits can be conceptually distinguished 
and, indeed, correlations among these traits showed that substantial unique variance was 
present even after accounting for the general CSE factor (mean г, = .60; 37% reliable vari- 
ance not accounted for by the general factor). However, despite this empirical distinctive- 
ness, all of the positive relations between the individual CSE facets and expatriate outcomes 
were accounted for by the general factor. After removing the shared variance, CSE facets 
showed negligible or even negative relationships with expatriate well-being. These results 
suggest that future expatriate research could benefit from use of shorter measures directly 
assessing the CSE general factor (e.g., Judge et al. 2003; see Albrecht et al. 2013, for a 
well-validated German translation). Shorter measures would help to reduce respondent 
fatigue and allow for measures of other important constructs to be included. Our results 
suggest that little will be lost by use of such general measures. 


42 Implications for Expatriate Selection and Management 


Core self-evaluations are often regarded as some of the most important traits for determin- 
ing workplace success (Judge/Bono 2001b). The present study supports this conclusion for 
attitudinal and well-being outcomes of expatriates. Sending organizations can apply these 
findings by tailoring recruitment strategies for expatriates toward individuals who express 
not only an interest in but also appropriate confidence in dealing with the challenges of 
international work assignments (Deller 1997; Phillips et al. 2014). These individuals are 
likely to demonstrate the highest levels of enduring well-being through their international 
assignments. Moreover, employers should also help their employees to develop and 
strengthen their optimism, internal control, self-efficacy and other self-evaluative beliefs 
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(Chen 2012) before starting on an overseas assignment and throughout their tenure 
(Deshpande/ Viswesvaran 1992). Such prevention strategies could help maintain health and 
work satisfaction and thus contribute to expatriate success (Hechanova et al. 2003). 
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Abstract 


Integrity tests have been established as strong predictors of both counterproductive work 
behaviors and productive job performance. However, heretofore no studies have examined 
integrity measures in expatriate contexts. In this study, we use a sample of 220 expatriates 
working in Turkey to examine integrity's validity for both international adjustment and 
host country national ratings of ten dimensions of job performance. Consistent with 
domestic research, a measure of integrity provided substantial validity for counterpro- 
ductive work behaviors and other job performance dimensions. However, there were 
negligible relations with international adjustment. We recommend that integrity measures 
be incorporated into expatriate employee selection and assessment systems that aim to 
minimize expatriate counterproductivity and maximize job performance. 


1 Introduction 


Integrity is a compound personality trait that reflects individuals’ tendencies to be 
responsible, trustworthy, dependable, and reliable (Ones 1993; Viswesvaran/Ones 2016). 
In the scientific consensus structure of personality traits — the Hierarchical Big Five 
model (DeYoung 2015; Dilchert et al. 2014; Goldberg 1993; John et al. 2008; Krueger 
et al. 2008; Markon et al. 2005; McCrae/Costa 1997; Ones et al. 2005; 2016) — trait 
integrity reflects a combination of variance from Conscientiousness, Agreeableness, and 
Emotional Stability (Hough/Ones 2001; Ones 1993; Ones/Viswesvaran 2001a, 20015). 
Integrity occupies a similar position in the personality construct space as the higher-order 
metatrait Factor Alpha (tendency toward restraint of destructive negative emotional, 
social, and motivational impulses, also called Stability or Socialization; Davies et al. 
2015; DeYoung 2015; Digman 1997), though more heavily-focused on Conscientious- 
ness (whereas the strongest indicator of metatrait Factor Alpha is Emotional Stability; 
Chang et al. 2012). 

Historically, integrity tests were originally developed to screen employees prone to 
deviant or counterproductive work behaviors, such as theft, sabotage, malingering, abuse, 
or withdrawal (Ones/Dilchert 2013; Ones/Viswesvaran 2001a). Psychometric integrity 
tests have very large predictive validity both for counterproductive work behaviors 
(p = -.30 for predictive studies of job applicants) and productive job performance (p = .41 
for predictive studies of job applicants; Ones et al. 1993), as well as for absenteeism 
(р = -.33; Ones et al. 2003) and drug and alcohol abuse (р = .21–.51; Schmidt et al. 
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1997).! Validities are even higher for studies conducted outside the United States and Canada, 
such as in Europe, Asia, or South Africa (Giordano et al. 2017; Ones et al. 2014). Compared 
to dozens of other potential tools that could be used to inform personnel selection decisions 
(e.g., interviews, job experience, work samples, assessment centers), integrity tests provide 
the single greatest incremental validity over general cognitive ability (mean combined 
validity р=.78, AR 7.13; cf. AR =.117 for structured interviews апа <.10 for other 
predictors; Schmidt etal. 2016; Schmidt/Hunter 1998). Personality-based integrity tests 
(versus overt integrity tests assessing attitudes toward deviant acts and, rarely, admissions of 
past deviant behavior; Blonigen et al. 2011) tend to show more generalizable and stronger 
validity for productive job performance. Importantly, the most productive application of 
integrity tests is not to attempt to screen out high-risk employees or to label applicants as 
“dishonest”, but rather to use integrity tests in the same way as other employee personality 
measures — to identify applicants who are likely to perform their duties responsibly and well, 
to be good organizational citizens, and to avoid counterproductive or detrimental behaviors. 

However, despite the voluminous and robust evidence supporting use of integrity tests 
for personnel selection, use of integrity tests for expatriate selection remains rare (Bartolo- 
Ribeiro/Andrade 2015; cf. Myors et al. 2008; Ryan/Sackett 1987; Steiner 2012). This may 
stem in part from a lack of research examining the validity of integrity tests for job perfor- 
mance specifically in expatriate contexts. International assignments tend to require similar 
personal characteristics and competencies as domestic assignments (Shaffer et al. 2006; Shin 
et al. 2007), meaning that validity evidence for domestic employees is likely to generalize to 
expatriates (Albrecht et al. 2018). Nevertheless, empirical demonstrations of the validity of 
integrity tests for expatriate success can usefully inform international HRM practice, as well 
as theoretical accounts of the nature and determinants of expatriate job performance. Such 
evidence is particularly important given the high value HR professionals ascribe to expatriate 
responsibility and ethical conduct (Tye/Chen 2005) and growing societal attention to global 
ethical leadership (Connelly/Ones 2008; Morrison 2001). In this study, we provide, to our 
knowledge, the first empirical investigation of the validity of a psychometric integrity test 
for international adjustment and job performance in a sample of professional expatriates. 


2 Methods 


21 Procedure 


Data were drawn from Sample 1 of the studies of expatriate success in Turkey (see Ones 
et al. 2018, Chapter 5, this volume, for more details). Data were collected from expatriates 
currently working on an international assignment in Turkey and one host country national 
(HCN) coworker of each expatriate. Participants were volunteers and worked in a wide 
range of industries, including banking, tourism, education, marketing, and engineering. 
Expatriates completed a survey assessing demographics, details on their expatriate 
assignment, and a personality questionnaire. Host country national coworkers provided con- 
fidential job performance ratings for the expatriate with whom they were working. 


Recently, some researchers have proposed that integrity test research may be biased if conducted by self- 
interested test publishers (Van Iddekinge et al. 2012). However, meta-analytic evidence shows that these 
concerns are unfounded; integrity test validity does not differ across peer-reviewed/published versus 
unpublished reports or when comparing research conducted by independent researchers and test publishers 
(Harris et al. 2012; Ones et al. 1995, 1996, 2012). 
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2.2  Expatriate Sample 


We gathered data from 220 expatriates (165 male, 29 female, 26 did not report gender) with 
a mean age of 40.7 years (SD — 10.04), an average of 16.7 years of full-time work expe- 
rience, and an average of 10 years of organizational tenure. Expatriates had spent an aver- 
age of 3.08 years (SD — 5.26) abroad on previous international assignments and a varying 
amount of time on their current assignment in Turkey (mean 3.32 months, SD = 48.14). 
Expatriates included primarily mid-level managers, with smaller numbers of executives, 
lower-level managers, and non-managerial employees. 

Expatriates were citizens of 25 countries. For those expatriate providing citizenship in- 
formation, citizenship frequencies were: Australia (2), Austria (1), Belgium (5), Brazil (1), 
Bulgaria (1), Canada (8), Cyprus (1), Denmark (4), Finland (3), France (27), Germany (23), 
Greece (1), Hungary (1), Iran (2), Ireland (5), Italy (5), Japan (9), the Netherlands (3), Norway 
(3), South Africa (2), Spain (2), Sweden (3), Switzerland (5), the United Kingdom (36), and 
the United States (38). 


2.3 Host Country National Coworker Sample 


HCNs (122 male, 90 female, 8 did not report their gender) who were working with each of 
the expatriates described above participated in the study to provide criterion ratings. The 
HCN coworkers had a mean age of 34.68 years (SD — 8.41), an average of 9.43 years 
(SD — 7.70) of experience in their current occupation, and an average of 12.98 months 
(SD = 24.13) working with the expatriates they were rating. Most raters were expatriates’ 
subordinates (№ = 137), with smaller numbers being expatriates’ peers (№ = 55) or super- 
visors (N — 8); 20 raters did not report their position. 


2.4 Measures 


Integrity. Integrity was assessed using the Reliability scale of the Hogan Personality Inven- 
tory (НРГ; Hogan/Hogan 1992). The 1992 HPI Reliability scale is an 18-item регзопаШу- 
based “occupational” or compound personality scale designed “to identify individuals who 
are honest, dependable, and responsive to supervision" (p. 67). Items on the Reliability 
scale are drawn from the HPI Adjustment (Emotional Stability), Likeability (Agreeable- 
ness), and Prudence (Conscientiousness) scales. The Reliability scale was originally devel- 
oped to predict counterproductive work behaviors, and its construct- and criterion-related 
validity have been supported in hundreds of samples (Hogan/Hogan 1989, 1992, 2007) 

Adjustment to local conditions. Expatriate locational adjustment (comfort living 
abroad) was measured using 9 items adapted from Black and Stephens (1989). Expatriates 
rated the conditions and environment they faced in Turkey on a 10-point scale, with higher 
scores indicating greater adjustment. The 9 items included adjustment to health care facili- 
ties, shopping, entertainment, housing conditions, food, cost of living, living conditions in 
general, daily interactions with Turks, and socialization with Turks (a — .82). 

Job performance. HCNs completed a 45-item job performance measure evaluating 
expatriates on 10 dimensions of job performance. The instrument was constructed directly 
in Turkish (i.e., was not a translated measure) based on existing models of job performance 
(Campbell et al. 1990; Hough/Dunnette 1992; Viswesvaran et al. 1996) and extensive inter- 
views with Turkish HCNs and expatriates (see Sinangil/Ones 1997). HCNs rated expat- 
riates on 10 performance dimensions (Table 1; for intercorrelations among dimensions, see 
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Ones et al. 2018, Chapter 5, this volume, for more details). An overall performance index 
was created using a composite of the 10 subscales. HCNs rated each item on a 9-point scale 
for its accuracy describing expatriates’ on-the-job behavior (1 = extremely inaccurate, 
9 — extremely accurate). 

HCNs are uniquely positioned to provide culturally-contextualized and relevant evalu- 
ations expatriate job performance behaviors (Sinangil/Ones 1997, 2003), and HCN reactions 
to expatriate behavior have an important impact on expatriates’ adjustment and effective- 
ness (Templer 2010). HCNs are thus the ideal source for expatriate job performance infor- 
mation. Our use of data from the HCN perspective also supports recent calls for further 
consideration of multiple stakeholders in expatriate research (Caligiuri 2000; Takeuchi 2010). 

We corrected for unreliability in job performance ratings using interrater reliability. We 
estimated reliabilities for performance dimensions from the meta-analytic values reported 
by Viswesvaran et al. (1996). For overall job performance, we estimated interrater reliability 
for the overall performance composite using the method by Wilmot et al. (2014; estimated 
ry, = .89; see Ones etal. 2018, Chapter 5, this volume, for more details). For interested 
readers, as a comparison, we also report correlations corrected using Viswesvaran et al.’s 
(1996) meta-analytic mean interrater reliability value for overall job performance measures 
(ry, = .52). We did not correct for unreliability in integrity test scores, as we were interested 
in the validity of integrity measures, rather than the validity of the latent integrity construct. 


3 Results 


Results are shown in Table 2. Integrity scale scores were unrelated to expatriate interna- 
tional adjustment (r, = .02 [90% confidence interval -.10, .14]). However, consistent with 
meta-analytic findings for domestic employees, we found that integrity was strongly posi- 
tively related to personal discipline (avoiding counterproductive work behaviors; r. = .41 
[.28, .55]). Integrity showed only a weak positive relation with overall job performance 
(е = .12 [.00, .23] if corrected using a criterion reliability of ry, = .89; .15 [.00, .30] if cor- 
rected using a criterion reliability of ry, = .52; see above); this value is close to the lower 
end of the 80% credibility interval of true operational validity coefficients for overall job 
performance of domestic employees in medium complexity jobs (pcv = .14; Ones et al. 
1993). However, integrity showed stronger relations with some dimensions of expatriate 
job performance. In addition to personal discipline, integrity was also moderately to 
strongly related to interpersonal relations (7, = .31 [.15, .46]) and working with others 
(r, = .26 [.11, .42]). Interestingly, integrity showed a moderate negative relation with manage- 
ment and supervision (r, = -.25 [-.39, -.10]). This finding is somewhat surprising, but it 15 
consistent with recent research suggesting that similar personality profiles may underlie 
both leadership and counterproductive work behaviors (Wiernik/Wilmot 2016). Little 
research has examined relations of integrity tests with leadership performance, but available 
studies have found positive relations (van Aswegen/Engelbrecht 2009; studies of other-rated 
integrity have also found positive relations with leader effectiveness, e.g., Hooijberg et al. 
2010; Kaiser/Hogan 2010; see also Wilmot 2017 for a meta-analytic review of leadership 
relations with metatrait Factor Alpha, with which integrity is strongly related). Moreover, 
integrity is widely regarded as a critical competency for leaders (Birkland 2008; Hogan/ 
Kaiser 2005; Jackson/Ones 2007), so we caution against over-interpreting the negative 
relation observed in this study. 
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Investigating the connection between leadership and deviance and the personality traits that 
predict these critical performance domains is an important area for ongoing research. 
Overall, the findings of the current study show that integrity tests have substantial validity 
for components of expatriate job performance, particularly for counterproductive work 
behaviors (the criteria integrity tests were originally designed to measure) and contextual 
and interpersonal performance (criteria that may be especially important for expatriates 
learning to interact with coworkers in new cultural contexts). 


Table 2: Relations of integrity measure to international adjustment and job performance 


Criterion r г, 90% confidence interval 
Adjustment to local conditions .02 .02 -.10 14 
Adjustment to foreign business practices .03 .04 -.11 18 
Establishing and maintaining business .03 .04 -.11 .18 
Technical competence .09 11 -.03 .25 
Working with others .18 .26 11 42 
Communicating and persuading .07 .10 -.06 27 
Initiative and effort .09 .12 -.03 27 
Interpersonal relations 21 31 15 46 
Management and supervision -.18 -.25 -.39 -.10 
Productivity .07 .09 -.05 .24 
Personal discipline (avoiding CWB) 31 41 ‚28 .55 
Overall job performance 11 12 00 23 
.15 .00 .30 


Note: М = 220, r = observed correlation, r. = correlation corrected for interrater unreliability in the criterion. 
For overall job performance, values in the first row are the correlation and confidence interval 
corrected using an estimated criterion interrater reliability of ry, = .89 for the overall job performance 
composite (estimated using the method by Wilmot et al. 2014). Values in italics in the second row are 
the correlation and confidence interval corrected using an estimated criterion interrater reliability of 
ry, = .52 (the meta-analytic estimate for overall job performance measures reported by Viswesvaran 
et al. 1996) 


4 Discussion 


This study found substantial validity of integrity tests for other-rated counterproductive 
work behaviors and other dimensions of job performance for professional/managerial ex- 
patriates working in Turkey. The very strong relations between integrity and counter- 
productive work behaviors is consistent with recent meta-analytic evidence that integrity 
test validities for counterproductive behaviors may be higher in international settings (Ones 
et al. 2014). To our knowledge, this 15 the first study of integrity test validity for expatriate 
job performance. Future research should continue to examine integrity relations with expat- 
riate success, both as input for future meta-analyses and to examine potential moderation of 
validities by cross-cultural differences in perceptions of and importance ascribed to leader- 
ship ethics (cf. Birkland 2008). 
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The current results suggest that multinational organizations may realize substantial 
value by incorporating integrity tests into expatriate selection and assessment procedures 
(Fine 2012; Ones et al. 2018), particularly in a global business environment that increas- 
ingly emphasizes leader ethical conduct (Morrison 2001). Importantly, we observed negli- 
gible to weak relations of integrity with international adjustment and technical performance 
dimensions (e.g., productivity, technical competence, establishing/maintaining business 
contacts, adjustment to foreign business practices). Other individual factors, such as cogni- 
tive ability and Openness (particularly the Experiencing aspect; Connelly etal. 2014b, 
2014a) may be more relevant for these performance domains (Albrecht et al. 2014). Thus, 
the value of integrity tests can best be realized as a part of a broader selection and assess- 
ment system incorporating integrity tests alongside standardized measures of ability and 
other dispositional competencies critical for expatriate success. 
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The Impact of Age and Experience on Expatriate Outcomes 
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Abstract 


Age and international experience are widely believed to importantly impact expatriate 
success. These variables are believed to be proxies for variables such as job knowledge, 
adaptability, and trainability and have a strong influence on organizational expatriation 
decisions. In this chapter, we examine age and experience relations with expatriate success 
in the iGOES samples. We find that age and experience have weak relations with most 
criteria and suggest more fruitful avenues for future expatriate research and practice. 


1 Introduction 


There is a strong need for identifying variables that facilitate expatriate success, both to 
inform expatriate selection and to tailor training and management practices to individual 
needs (Albrecht et al. 2018b; Deller 2007). In practice, demographic and background charac- 
teristics, such as employee age, job experience, and organizational tenure, are frequently 
used by organizational decision-makers as easily obtainable proxies for other constructs, 
such as job knowledge, organizational socialization, adaptability, trainability, and physical 
skills (Sturman 2003). As such, these variables have a strong influence on organizational 
decisions, including selection, promotion, and training (Perry/Finkelstein 1999; Tesluk/Jacobs 
1998), particularly in expatriate settings where formal selection systems that can reduce 
reliance on such heuristics are rare (Anderson 2005; Deller 1997; Harris/Brewster 1999). This 
practice is potentially troubling, as empirical findings indicate that these variables have 
little impact on performance and other work outcomes (Ng/Feldman 2008, 2010; Sturman 
2003; Wiernik et al. 2013, 2016). It may be that these factors are more relevant in the 
unique context of international assignments, but the expatriate literature provides little data 
to address this possibility. For instance, Mol et al.’s (2005) meta-analysis of predictors of 
expatriate job performance included only 3 studies on age (total N = 490). Previous inter- 
national experience, the background variable for which they could locate the largest number 
of studies, similarly included only 6 studies (N = 938). Given the large influence age and 
experience have on international assignment decisions, evaluating whether these variables 
are demonstrably relevant is of paramount importance. These questions are particularly 
important in light of global demographic shifts leading to increasingly older workforces 
(WHO 2011), particularly among expatriates, whose average age and career tenure has 
shifted from younger to older employees (BGRS 2016; Cartus 2016). We address these 
questions in this chapter. 
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11 Age and Expatriate Success 


Increasingly, organizations select older employees for international assignments, reasoning 
that expatriate assignments are “most easily rationalized when [applied] to older, presumably 
more experienced employees" (Brookfield GRS 2015: 17). Given that older employees tend 
to have higher salaries and hierarchical levels (the meta-analytic correlation of age and 
salary is p = .26, К = 52, N = 40,192, Ng etal. 2005), this trend potentially adds to the 
already high costs of expatriate assignments to organizations. In parallel, many individuals 
remain active in the workforce well into retirement age (Fasbender etal. 2014); several 
consultancies have emerged that offer services from formally retired senior experts, 
frequently sending them to work on temporary projects in other countries (Deller/Pundt 
2014). From these practices, it is apparent that many organizations regard older employees? 
greater experience as an asset to be leveraged on an international assignment, especially 
when expatriates are sent abroad to manage critical organizational functions. 

However, despite widespread belief in the advantages of experience during expatriation, 
there is also a pervasive view that job performance declines with age (Ng/Feldman 2008). 
These beliefs may stem from observable age-related declines in some speed, learning, and 
processing-related cognitive abilities (Klein etal. 2015; Salthouse 2004). Specifically for 
expatriation, many individuals believe that older expatriates will be less flexible, willing, and 
able to adapt to changing cultural norms in a foreign context (Olsen/Martins 2009; older 
expatriates may also have more family responsibilities, further increasing the difficulty of 
international mobility, Haslberger/Brewster 2008). Negligible to weak relations of age with 
performance in domestic settings suggest that these negative beliefs are likely unfounded 
(Ng/Feldman 2008; Sturman 2003). Moreover, domestic research also shows that older indi- 
viduals tend to appraise everyday hassles as less stressful (Aldwin et al. 1996) and are better 
able to cope with negative events and emotions (Gross et al. 1997). In an expatriate context, 
these findings suggest that older expatriates may find international adjustment easier 
because they have more effective appraisal and coping mechanisms to respond to challenges 
they encounter abroad. However, whether older expatriates are more or less able to adjust, 
perform, and persist on expatriate assignments remains to be empirically demonstrated. 

Age 15 generally unrelated to performance in Western contexts. However, cultures around 
the world vary in their degree of reverence for older individuals. For example, in many Asian 
cultures, age 18 associated with wisdom, expertise, and competence (Lóckenhoff et al. 2009; 
Sung 2001). These evaluations may result in stereotypes differentially affecting performance 
evaluations at work (Posthuma/Campion 2009). For example, relationships between age and 
performance ratings may be larger in cultures with more favorable views of aging. Selmer 
(2001) also argued that older expatriates may find it easier to adjust when they are afforded 
more respect by host country nationals. Selmer observed much stronger age-adjustment rela- 
tions (rg = .21) among Western expatriates in China than the near zero effects reported in 
Hechanova et al.’s (2003) meta-analysis. Cultural attitudes toward aging, therefore, are likely 
important moderators of age relations with expatriate success. 


1.2 | Work Experience and Expatriate Success 


The concepts of job tenure, work experience, organizational tenure, and seniority are often 
used interchangeably (Hofmann et al. 1992) and together are one of the most frequently 
encountered concepts in human resources management practice (Quiñones et al. 1995). 
Individuals are frequently dispatched on international assignments based on their experience 
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and supposed technical expertise. As shown Table 1, however, the empirical evidence 
suggests that different types of experience are relatively useless predictors of expatriate 
success. All operationalizations of experience are unrelated to expatriate job performance and 
at most weakly related to expatriate adjustment. 


Table 1: Previous meta-analyses of experience and expatriate success 


N k р SD, 80% CV 

Overall job performance 

Previous international experience" 938 6 .02 .20 -.24, .28 

Number of international assi gnments™ 310 2 .06 .00 .06, .06 

Job-relevant experience" 259 2 .09 .00 .09, .09 
Locational adjustment 

Previous international experience" 1,635 8 .08 .10 -.05, .21 

Previous international experience" 4,073 19 .04 .08 -.06, .14 

Total work experience" 340 3 .05 .02 .02, .08 

Organizational tenure" 1,297 5 -01 .07 -.10, .08 

Time in current location” 1,792 8 .14 .14 -.04, .32 
Interaction adjustment 

Previous international experience" 1,348 7 11 ‚03 .07, 15 

Previous international experience" 2,762 10 .13 .05 .06, .20 

Organizational tenure" 1,181 5 .05 .03 .01, .09 

Time in current location" 768 4 .17 .00 .17, .17 
Work adjustment 

Previous international experience" 1,240 7 .08 .00 .08, .08 

Previous international experience 2,736 12 .06 .06 -.02, .14 

Organizational tenure" 1,110 5 .06 .00 .06, .06 

Time in current location" 937 5 .15 .00 .15, .15 


Note: № = total sample size, k = number of samples included in meta-analysis, p = mean correlation 
corrected for unreliability in the criterion, 50р = true standard deviation of p, 80% CV = 80% 
credibility interval around p (all intervals computed by current authors), М Mol etal. (2005), 
Н Hechanova et al. (2003), ® Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. (2005). 


Meta-analytic results suggest negligible relations of experience with expatriate success, but 
these estimates are based on relatively small total samples, and there are reasons to believe 
that experience could play a role in the adjustment and job performance of expatriates. 
Previous international experience can help expatriates to form more realistic expectations 
and reduce the uncertainty associated with moving abroad (Black etal. 1991; Caligiuri 
etal. 2001). Expatriates with prior international experience may also have established 
coping strategies for handling adjustment challenges (e.g., dealing with home sickness, 
handling everyday tasks without speaking the host country language, Berry/Sam 1997). 
More generally, both human capital theory (Ehrenberg/Smith 2012) and learning theory 
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(Weiss 1990) posit that individuals accumulate job knowledge over time which enhances 
job performance. It 15 possible that negligible relations observed between experience and 
success in previous expatriate research stems from suboptimal operationalization of the 
experience construct (typically previous international experience, rather than job-specific 
work experience). Therefore, in this chapter, we test a broad range of experience variables 
and their relationships with expatriate success. 


2 Methods 


21 Sample 


The current analyses are based on 2,168 German-speaking expatriates who took part in the 
IGOES project. This project assessed expatriates working in a variety of roles and industries 
in 28 countries (for more details, see Wiernik et al. 2018, Chapter 1 of this volume). As can 
be seen in Table 2, our sample covered a large range of ages (min = 19, max = 71), was 
highly educated (average of 17.4 years of formal education), and was roughly 30% female. 
These distributions resemble the general global expatriate population (BGRS 2016; Cartus 
2016). Analyses are based on both waves of data collection in the 1GOES project (see 
Albrecht et al. 2018a, Appendix A, this volume). Wave 1 includes samples from Argentina, 
China, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Egypt, Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Russia, South Korea, Sweden, Turkey, and the USA. Wave 2 includes samples from 
Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, Morocco, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Singapore, Spain, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, and the UK. 


Table 2: Sample characteristics across all countries 


Variable N M SD Min Мах 
Age (years) 2,167 36.78 8.88 19 71 
Gender (male = 0, female = 1) 685 .316 .465 0 1 
Marital status (% in stable relationship) 1,466 .676 .468 0 1 
Years of formal education 2,096 17.40 2.45 9 21 
Total work experience (months) 958 138.89 101.73 2 588 
Organizational tenure (months) 2,132 77.30 83.98 0 648 
Time in current location (months) 2,126 33.57 32.40 0 144 
Number of previous expatriate assignments 2,116 1.00 1.34 0 10 
Total time on expatriate assignments (months) 1,029 23.28 42.04 0 342 
Number of assignments in same cultural cluster 1,134 57 ‚75 0 4 


Note: Zero values for organizational tenure/time in current location indicate that the expatriate had begun 
working for the organization/had arrived in the current location fewer than four weeks before the time 
of the survey. 
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2.2 Measures 


Age and experience. In this chapter, we analyze a broad range of variables related to ex- 
patriate age and experience. These include overall work experience (in any job and context, 
with any organization), tenure with current employer, tenure on current assignment, number 
of previous expatriate assignments in general, number of previous expatriate assignments in 
the same cultural cluster as the current one, and total time spent on previous expatriate 
assignments. As shown in Table 2, the sample covers a broad range of levels on all tenure- 
related variables ranging from zero (those expatriates that had started their current assign- 
ment or job with their current employer less than a month before the time of the interview) 
to 12 years on the assignment and 54 years of tenure with the current employer. Roughly 
half of the sample (47.496) had not been on a prior expatriate assignment, 28% had had one 
prior international assignment, 1396 had had two prior stints as an expatriate, and only very 
few more (three assignments: 6%, four assignments: 4% individuals, > 4 assignments: 6%). 
The large majority (77%) had not previously worked in the same cultural cluster as their 
current location. Total time spent on previous assignments again varied widely, ranging 
from one month to 29 years on four different assignments. 

Adjustment. Self-ratings of adjustment were assessed using Black and Stephens’ (1989) 
14-item scale in Wave 2 of the data collection. For these samples, scores were computed for 
locational (comfort with everyday tasks, such as obtaining food, entertainment, and 
transportation; average o = .72), interaction (comfort communicating and interacting with host 
country nationals; average а = .83), and work (comfort with one's work role; average a = .71) 
adjustment, as well as for total overall expatriate adjustment (average a = .81). In Wave 1, 
adjustment was assessed using the 3-item measure from Albrecht (2005). For these samples, 
only total overall expatriate adjustment could be computed (average a — .63). 

Satisfaction. Job satisfaction was assessed using Judge et al.’s (1998) five-item scale. 
This scale assesses overall job satisfaction through a series of general judgments about the 
overall quality of the work experience (example item: “I feel fairly well satisfied with my 
present job"; average a — .80). Life satisfaction was assessed using Diener et al.'s (1985) 
short-form Satisfaction with Life Scale, consisting of four items such as “In most ways my 
life is close to ideal" and “The conditions of my life are excellent". The average internal 
consistency of this scale in this study was a — .74; values ranged from .70 (Finland and 
Turkey) to .88 (Mexico) in individual country samples. 

Job performance. Supervisors, coworkers, or subordinates rated expatriates' job per- 
formance using a short job performance survey completed by one rater for each expatriate 
covering the following dimensions of job performance: technical performance (a — .66 for 
Wave 1, .90 for Wave 2), management and supervision (a = .58 for Wave 1, .86 for Wave 
2), effort and initiative (а = .59 for Wave 1, .84 for Wave 2), contextual performance (sup- 
port for organizational goals, extra-role engagement, cultural knowledge; a — .45, only in 
Wave 1), interpersonal relations (e.g., communication effectiveness, cooperation, getting 
along with others; а = .88, only in Wave 2), and personal discipline (avoiding counterpro- 
ductive work behaviors; @ = .85, only in Wave 2). An overall job performance score was 
computed combining all items of the measure (a — .86 for Wave 1, .96 for Wave 2). 


2.3 Analyses 


Correlations for each sample were pooled using psychometric meta-analysis (Schmidt/Hunter 
2015), correcting for sampling error and criterion unreliability. Adjustment and satisfaction 
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were corrected using alpha coefficients from the current samples. Job performance was 
corrected using the supervisor meta-analytic interrater reliability distribution for each per- 
formance dimension from Viswesvaran et al. (1996). Age and experience were assumed to 
be measured without error. 


3 Results 


3.1 Age 


Age relations with performance are shown in Table 3; relations with adjustment and satis- 
faction are shown in Table 4. Relations between age and expatriate job performance were 
negligible to small, with magnitudes ranging from |p| = .02 (effort and initiative, personal 
discipline) to .14 (management and supervision). Apart from contextual performance, 
where the residual standard deviation was zero, small to moderate amounts of between- 
country variance could not be explained by sampling error or unreliability in the criterion 
measures. A closer look at country-level correlations, however, revealed no pattern sup- 
porting our hypothesis that the relationship between age and job performance should be 
stronger in countries having a more positive view of the elderly. In fact, China, India, and 
Korea — countries often cited as associating age with positive attributes such as wisdom and 
experience — were in the middle of the observed effect size distribution (overall job perfor- 
mance: China ғо = .09, India го; = .17, Korea rq = .14). Outliers on both ends were 
countries that do not have a strong reputation as holding negative (Egypt robs = -.59, France 
Tops = -.53) or positive (Ireland robs = .54, Italy robs = .45) views of the elderly. We therefore 
expect that the remaining residual variation in age-performance relations to be caused pri- 
marily by second-order sampling error. 

Relations of age with adjustment and satisfaction were slightly stronger than those for 
job performance but still generally small, ranging from |p| = .03 (interaction adjustment) to 
.19 (locational adjustment). Nearly all the variance in age relations with work and overall 
adjustment was explained by sampling error and criterion unreliability, indicating that these 
relations are generalizable and do not vary across a broad range of host countries. For loca- 
tional and interaction adjustment and for job and life satisfaction, small to moderate 
amounts of variance remained unexplained; again, no clear picture emerged suggesting 
older expatriates to having an easier time adjusting in Asian countries. 


3.2 Experience 


Results for experience variables are also shown in Tables 3 and 4. Total work experience 
was negligibly related to all performance dimensions, as was organizational tenure (ex- 
cluding a small negative relation with interpersonal performance). Previous international 
experience was similarly unrelated to most performance dimensions. Previous experience in 
the same cultural cluster was positively associated with contextual performance (p = .13); 
this is likely because this performance scale includes an item related to accommodation of 
local cultural customs. International experience was also weakly negative related to personal 
discipline, but these relations were highly variable across samples and may be attributable to 
second-order sampling error. 
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The most relevant experience variable for job performance was time in the current location, 
which showed small relations with overall performance, technical performance, management 
and supervision, and, especially, contextual performance (this effect may also reflect the 
cultural accommodation content on this scale). However, these relations were also somewhat 
variable across samples, and no pattern for this variation was discernable. 

For the attitudinal criteria, total work experience and organizational tenure showed 
small positive relations with locational and work adjustment. Previous international expe- 
rience was generally unrelated to these criteria (though total time on previous expatriate 
assignments appeared to be weakly related to work adjustment and job satisfaction). Tenure 
on the current assignment was again the most useful experience predictor, showing moder- 
ate to strong relations with all adjustment criteria. Time in current location was unrelated to 
job and life satisfaction. 

As supplemental analyses, we compared adjustment outcomes for expatriates who were 
binational (held citizenship and extensive experience in two countries) to those who were 
“single-national” (Table 5) ог for expatriates who spent their childhoods in their home 
country versus abroad (Table 6). Binational expatriates showed slightly /ower locational 
and work adjustment, but all other comparisons were negligible. 


Table 5: Adjustment of binational and “‘single-national” expatriates 


Binational Single-national 
N M SD N M SD u d 95% CI 
Overall adjustment 143 3.88 .53 1331 3.95 .49 1.08 -.14 -.31, .03 


Locational adjustment 143 3.80 .67 1331 3.92 .59 1.14 -.20 -.37, -.03 
Interaction adjustment 143 3.78 .88 1330 3.75 .81 1.09 .04 -.13, 21 
Work adjustment 142 4.07 .70 1323 4.19 .62 1.11 -18 -.35, -.01 


Note: N= sample size, и = ratio of standard deviations, а = standardized mean difference (Cohen's d), 
95% CI = 95% CI around d, positive d values indicate higher adjustment for binational expatriates. 


Table 6: Adjustment of expatriates based on childhood location 


Reared abroad Reared in home 

N M SD N M SD и d 95%СІ 
Overall adjustment 127 3.97 .53 1332 3.95 49 1.09 .05 -.13, 23 
Locational adjustment 127 3.94 .58 1332 3.91 .60 .97 .05 -.13, .23 
Interaction adjustment 127 3.78 .83 1331 3.75 .81 1.03 .04 -.14, .22 
Work adjustment 126 4.20 .69 1325 4.18 .63 1.11 .03 -.15, .21 


Note: N= sample size, и = ratio of standard deviations, d = standardized mean difference (Cohen's d), 
95% CI — 95% CI around d, positive d values indicate higher adjustment for expatriates reared 
abroad. 
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4 Discussion 


The current analyses revealed that across host countries, relations between age and expat- 
riate job performance and adjustment were negligible to small. For age and performance, 
the largest correlation emerged with management/supervision (p —.14, indicating older 
expatriates perform slightly better on average). For adjustment, the largest age relation was 
with locational adjustment (p = .19, again indicating that older expatriates show somewhat 
more success). We hypothesized that age-success relations would be more strongly positive 
in countries with more positive views of older adults, but the small variability across coun- 
tries and lack of systematic pattern of variation 1n effect sizes across countries provided no 
support for this hypothesis. On the one hand, one could interpret these findings as indi- 
cating that cultural values do not exert strong influence on age—-expatriate success rela- 
tions. On the other hand, findings by Lóckenhoff et al. (2009) suggest that the picture might 
simply be more complex than we expected. In their study comparing perceptions of aging 
across 26 cultures, Lóckenhoff et al. found that in addition to cultural values, many other 
factors also influence age perceptions within countries, including population age composi- 
tion, levels of education among older generations, and economic conditions. Despite this 
possibility, the absence of a systematic pattern of effect size variation across countries sug- 
gests that age cannot provide stable utility for making expatriation decisions. Our findings 
do not support trends toward favoring older employees when the goal is to enhance adjust- 
ment and job performance abroad. Expatriate age appears to be consistently unrelated to 
expatriate success, independent of host country culture. 

In interpreting the (non-)relations between age and expatriate success, it is important to 
remember that age is not a causal factor in itself, but a proxy for other variables (cf. Sturman 
2003). Future research may be more informative by assessing the constructs posited to 
impact expatriate success (e.g., job knowledge, social support, coping behaviors), rather 
than approximating them using age. To illustrate how researchers might do so, we examined 
more closely the relation between age and locational adjustment. The items on this scale 
cover a broad range of living conditions outside of work (food, shopping, health care, leisure 
time, cost of living, and housing conditions). Those items with the strongest age correlation 
were housing conditions (Го = .15) and cost of living (ros = .14). Both of these factors are 
strongly influenced by the generosity of expatriates’ compensation packages. Senior expat- 
riates, in our sample often working as CEOs or CFOs of local subsidiaries, are usually pro- 
vided with much more extensive packages than younger expatriates filling assistant or tech- 
nical expert positions. Research examining expatriate compensation packages would be 
more informative than research approximating this variable using age, both for theoretical 
understanding and for informing organizational practice to reduce costs and provide better 
support for expatriates. 

The current findings of mostly negligible relations of expatriate success with a range of 
experience variables (total work experience, organizational tenure, time and number of 
prior international assignments, and number of prior international assignments in the same 
cultural cluster as the current host country) also have implications for organizational prac- 
tice. Only tenure on the current assignment showed consistent substantial relations with 
adjustment and performance, indicating that expatriates tend to become somewhat more 
successful the longer they are on-location. These findings suggest that there may be a sub- 
stantial “spin-up” period before expatriates adapt to their new context and can perform at 
their maximal levels (cf. Black/Mendenhall 1991). Thus, organizations should consider the 
benefits and drawbacks of short-term international assignments. While these assignments 
may be useful if the goal is to solve specific technical problems, the time it takes for expat- 
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riates to adjust and reach their maximal performance levels may limit the return on the high 
personal, organizational, and financial costs of the international move. More value may be 
realized if expatriates are given more time abroad. Similarly, if expatriation 1s used as a 
developmental experience, employees will receive the most benefit if they are given suffi- 
cient time to adjust and learn their new roles. 


4.1 Future Research Directions 


Considering the effect of time-on-location on expatriate outcomes, future research could 
profit by drawing from the organizational socialization literature and the conceptual paral- 
lels between newcomer adjustment to an organization and expatriate adjustment to a new 
country. Future research might also benefit from a stronger focus on the work roles and 
duties expatriates perform while abroad, rather than merely the international context (cf. 
Shin et al. 2007). Research examining the impact of job-specific and task-specific expe- 
rience (Ошйопез et al. 1995) can inform research on knowledge acquisition and utilization 
during expatriation and guide organizational practice on preparation for cross-cultural assign- 
ments and individual career development via international rotation. Future research should 
also examine curvilinear effects of different forms of experience on expatriate outcomes 
(e.g., are international experiences more beneficial when they occur early in one's career?, 
Is there a set point beyond which additional international experience does not help to ease 
adjustment and enhance performance abroad?). Finally, future research should examine the 
impact of other forms of international experience (e.g., leisure travel, study abroad, cf. 
Takeuchi et al. 2005) and the role of affective valence of prior experience for expatriate 
success (e.g., what 15 the impact of prior negative experiences in a specific country on future 
adjustment in that country?). 
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Impacts of Age, Tenure, and Experience on Expatriate 
Adjustment and Job Satisfaction 


Stine Waibel, Heiko Rüger, Brenton M. Wiernik, and Herbert Fliege 


Abstract 


This chapter analyses how time-related variables such as age and organizational tenure 
relate to expatriate adjustment and job satisfaction using a sample of 1,771 German Foreign 
Service (GFS) diplomats, as well as the moderating effects of hierarchical level and job 
autonomy of these relations. We observed no significant age effects on locational adjust- 
ment, supporting meta-analytic findings and theoretical predictions from socioemotional 
selectivity theory that diverging growth and loss processes may cancel out. We find that, in 
general, diplomats report similar levels of job satisfaction across career stages, but that that 
job autonomy moderates relations between tenure and satisfaction among high-level diplo- 
mats. When high-ranking civil servants lack job autonomy, their job satisfaction decrease 
with progressing tenure and age, likely due to increasingly frustrated expectations. The 
present study adds to a still sparse literature analyzing changes in expatriate outcomes asso- 
ciated with time-related factors. 


1 Introduction 


The relationship between age and expatriate success has not figured prominently in expat- 
riation research (Olsen/Martins 2009). The demographic composition of the expatriate 
workforce 1s changing (Napier et al. 2014), and a reconsideration of demographic charac- 
teristics beyond mere treatment as control variables is in order (cf. Wechtler et al. 2015). 
The average age of expatriate professionals is rising. Currently, almost 6096 of expatriates 
are 40 or older, whereas the historical average was around 54% (BGRS 2016: 17). 
Brookfield GRS attributed this shift to *companies' desire to maximize and leverage known 
past performance" by selecting more experienced employees as expatriates (BGRS 2011: 
10). Of course, the composition of the international assignee population is prone to annual 
fluctuations due to changing economic conditions, so a longer time series would be neces- 
sary to discern a stable secular trend. The graying of expatriates echoes similar age shifts in 
general Western populations which have also brought to the fore the need to understand 
how to retain and motivate older workers (Fasbender et al. 2014; Kooij et al. 2008). 

The aging expatriate population raises questions about the impacts these shifts may 
have expatriate success. This chapter examines the impact of age and two related temporal 
variables — organizational tenure and experience — on expatriate outcomes. Our analyses draw 
on Шезрап psychology to examine how socioemotional priorities of expatriates of different 
ages impact adjustment and satisfaction. We contribute to the still scarce knowledge on age 
effects in expatriation, interpret our results considering existing evidence, and discuss 
implications for expatriate management practice. Our results are of interest for foreign 
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services as well as multinational organizations that rely on a workforce prepared for 
frequent international relocation to maintain efficient and integrated organizational 
functioning. 


1.1 Temporal Variables and Organizational Outcomes 


From the perspective of the organizational sciences, several theoretical frameworks (e.g., 
Caspi etal. 2005; Kacmar/Ferris 1989; Kanfer/Ackerman 2004; Ng/Feldman 2010; 
Rauschenbach et al. 2013; Rhodes 1983; Super 1980), as well as persistent lay stereotypes 
(Dennis/Thomas 2007), suggest a variety of mechanisms through which employee age may 
impact organizationally-relevant outcomes (e.g. job performance, motivation, job satis- 
faction, organizational commitment). However, statistically-powerful meta-analytic and 
large-sample investigations show that most age effects are negligible to small. Compared to 
younger employees, older employees tend to more strongly value job autonomy (p = .27; 
Kooij et al. 2011) and less value opportunities for promotion/advancement (p — -.23; Kooij 
et al. 2011) and career development (p = -.14, cf. p = -.22 for career development behavior; 
Ng/Feldman 2012), but age 15 largely unrelated to other motives (e.g., job security, altruism). 
In terms of performance, older employees tend to persist more through challenges (p = .27), 
to perform fewer unsafe or counterproductive behaviors (p = -.10, -.12), and to be less 
tardy/absent (p = -.26; Ng/Feldman 2008). Age 15 negligibly to weakly related to other per- 
formance domains (e.g., core technical performance, helping, creativity/innovation, pro- 
environmental behavior; Ng/Feldman 2008, 2012; Wiernik etal. 2016), as well as other 
important criteria, such as stress, work-family balance, workplace interpersonal relation- 
ships, and many health outcomes (Ng/Feldman 2012; Rauschenbach et al. 2013). However, 
relations of age with most criteria are highly variable across studies, indicating that relations 
may be stronger in some contexts. 

In contrast to generally negligible relations of age with work behaviors, age shows small 
to moderate relations (ps around .10–.20) with a variety of positive work attitudes, such as 
job satisfaction, organizational commitment, job involvement, and (low) perceived stressors 
(Ng/Feldman 2010, 2012). The size of age-attitude relations appears to be decreasing over 
time (Ng/Feldman 2010; Teclaw et al. 2014), perhaps in response to improved organiza- 
tional management practices. Some studies have found U-shaped relations between age and 
work attitudes (e.g., Clark et al. 1996; Hochwarter et al. 2001); the magnitudes of such curvi- 
linear effects are small (cf. Ng/Feldman 2010). As with behaviors, age-attitude relations are 
variable across studies; Ng and Feldman (2015) meta-analytically found that age and job 
autonomy interacted to drive relations with work attitudes. 

Beyond age, other temporal variables, such as experience and organizational tenure have 
also received much attention їп organizational research. Organizational tenure апа work 
experience are weakly to moderately positively related with job performance; this effect 1s 
strongest at low levels of experience/tenure and decreases over time (Ng/Feldman 2015; 
Sturman 2003). Tenure and experience appear to be unrelated to satisfaction (Ng et al. 2005). 

An important caveat for interpreting relations between temporal variables and work out- 
comes is that these variables are not posited to impact outcomes per se, but rather are 
regarded as proxy indicators for other time-related variables that have direct effects, such as 
changes in life, work, and family roles, cognitive and physical abilities, accumulated 
knowledge and skill, personality traits, and psychological self-concepts (cf. Caspi et al. 
2005; Kanfer/Ackerman 2004; Кооз) et al. 2008; Lawrence 1987). These underlying pro- 
cesses may be partly conflicting and may cancel out in zero-order relations between 
temporal variables and outcomes (Hur et al. 2014; Rauschenbach et al. 2013); therefore, 
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analyses of temporal variables must carefully specify the specific theoretical model con- 
necting the temporal variable with the outcome and attempt to control competing factors. 
Further, researchers must consider whether sample attrition effects can account for observed 
results; higher levels of satisfaction or performance among older workers may simply reflect 
that dissatisfied and poorly performing workers have left the workforce (Kirian 2008). 


1.2  Expatriate Research on Temporal Variables 


In expatriate research, meta-analyses have found expatriate age to be negligibly related to 
locational, work, and interaction adjustment (ps range -.03 to .07; Hechanova et al. 2003) 
and job performance (p = .04; Mol et al. 2005). Thus, evidence does not support zero-order 
relations between age and expatriate success, though some researchers have suggested more 
complex relations (see below). A small number of studies have examined relations between 
expatriate age and work attitudes, such as job satisfaction and organizational commitment. 
Parallel to findings from domestic employees, age tends to be associated with more positive 
attitudes among expatriates (e.g., Black et al. 1992; Gregersen/Black 1992; van Oudenhoven 
et al. 2003), though negative relations are not uncommon (Bhuian/Mengue 2002). To our 
knowledge, no meta-analysis has examined the relation between expatriate age/tenure and 
job attitudes. 

Though age is occasionally considered atheoretically in expatriate research (e.g., as a 
control variable), several frameworks on the relation between expatriate age and attitudinal 
outcomes have been proposed. First, Selmer (2001) proposed that age may facilitate adjust- 
ment in non-Western host societies that culturally revere experience and seniority.! Second, 
Wechtler et al. (2015) applied socioemotional selectivity theory (Carstensen et al. 1999) to 
argue that age enhances the effects of emotional regulation processes on adjustment. This 
echoes other findings from expatriates showing age-related growth of socioemotional traits 
and skills, such as intercultural competence, cultural empathy, and open-mindedness (Froese/ 
Peltokorpi 2011; Van der Zee/Brinkmann 2004; Van Oudenhoven etal. 2003). Third, 
research on career development suggests that employees who invest large portions of their 
careers in a single organization develop strong psychological and social ties to their organiza- 
tion, as well as accumulate tacit knowledge and practical benefits that enhance their embed- 
dedness in the organization (Feldman/Ng 2007). Deeply embedded older expatriates with 
long tenure may thus be more willing to endure adjustment hardships, be better able to garner 
organizational and social support, and more likely to maintain positive views of their em- 
ployer (Banai/Reisel 1993; Gregersen 1992; Gregersen/Black 1992; Gregersen 1992), particu- 
larly if they have had much previous international experience in their careers. 


However, a subsequent inter-contextual meta-analysis of expatriates in a wide range of countries did not 
replicate these results (Albrecht et al. 2018b, Chapter 8, this volume). This study found no pattern of relations 
between age-adjustment correlations and cultural age norms. In the current study, we are unable to examine 
cultural norm effects on age-attitude relations, as geographic information was not gathered to preserve 
respondent anonymity. 
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1.3 The Current Study 


This study examines the impact of expatriate, tenure, and experience on attitudinal outcomes 
in a unique population of expatriates — diplomats in the German Foreign Service (GFS). In 
contrast to private sector expatriates for whom an international assignment may be undertaken 
only once or twice in their careers (Albrecht et al. 20182), for diplomats, international assign- 
ments are a basic professional requirement. Throughout their careers, diplomats move to a 
new host country every 3—5 years. Therefore, ability and motivation to lead a professional life 
as а "permanent expatriate" are important criteria during personnel recruitment. Diplomats 
typically join the GFS early in their careers and remain until their retirement. A consequence 
of these frequent rotations and early recruitment is that calendar age, organizational tenure, 
and international experience are highly correlated among GFS diplomats (see Tables 1 and 2). 
Below, we consider the impacts of these variables on expatriate outcomes, while 
acknowledging that we cannot separate their distinct effects. To develop our hypotheses, we 
draw on both the expatriate literature and relevant findings from domestic employees. 


1.4 Locational Adjustment 


Socioemotional selectivity theory (Carstensen et al. 1999) posits that employees’ priorities 
change as they age. Younger employees anticipate long future careers, so they focus on 
developing new skills and securing advancement opportunities. Older employees, by con- 
trast, perceive shorter remaining periods in their careers, so they invest in activities and 
resources that provide them with more immediate affective satisfaction (e.g., building 
social ties, increasing comfort). This change in priorities is associated with increased inter- 
personal and emotional regulatory skill (Caspi et al. 2005), which may facilitate expatriate 
adjustment (Wechtler et al. 2015). However, becoming older is also associated with loss of 
social resources (Baltes et al. 1999). Expatriation may accentuate this process as inter- 
national moves disrupt older expatriates’ already weakening social relationships, support 
systems, and local networks (Caligiuri et al. 1998; Fontaine 1986). This is particularly true 
for close, intimate relationships that are hard to replace (Lang/Carstensen 1994; versus 
flexible, more transient relationships; Morgan 1988). Consequently, it is likely that 
international moves are associated with greater social and emotional costs for older 
individuals, since they will have more difficulty reconstructing their social environment. 
Overall, while diplomats may improve their social and emotional skills over time, they 
will at the same time be more prone to loss of the social resources that are evidently an 
important component of cross-cultural adjustment. Therefore, we do not expect to find an 
effect of age on diplomats’ adjustment to the living conditions in the host environment. This 
proposition is in line with meta-analytic evidence cited above. Similarly and also in line with 
previous meta-analytic findings (Hechanova etal. 2003), we expect weak relations of 
expatriate organizational tenure and previous international experience on adjustment. 
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1.5 Job Satisfaction 


First, in line with Ng апа Feldman's (2010) meta-analysis and most expatriate research 
cited above, we predict age and tenure will be positively related with diplomats’ attitudes 
toward their jobs. This hypothesis is based on the theoretical premise that continuous 
investment in one's organization and international skillset will produce identification with 
their work and satisfaction with employment as a highly-mobile diplomat (Becker 1960; 
Gregersen 1992). In addition, firm-specific investments make alternative employment 
opportunities become less attractive and available over time, in turn increasing commitment 
and satisfaction with the current job (Feldman/Ng 2007). 

Second, we test if the relation between temporal variables and job satisfaction 15 
moderated by job characteristics. Some work values, particularly values for job autonomy, 
increase in priority over the lifespan (Кооз etal. 2011). Autonomy (1.е., freedom in 
scheduling one's work and deciding how to complete tasks; Hackman/Oldham 1976) is 
associated with job satisfaction (Humphrey et al. 2007). Autonomy тау be particularly 
valuable for expatriates facing international job transitions, as it allows them flexibility to 
apply their prior work and life experiences and adapt their new roles to be more predictable 
and controllable (cf. Black 1988). Socioemotional selectivity theory predicts that older 
individuals prioritize immediate emotional fulfillment, as they have less time remaining in 
the future for situations to improve (Carstensen etal. 1999); older diplomats may thus 
respond more negatively to lack of autonomy than younger diplomats, as they are more 
sensitive to the frustration of these increasingly important needs (Krumm et al. 2013). This 
effect may be particularly pronounced among high-level civil servants in the GFS, as these 
employees often expect that advancement in the Foreign Service implies gains in discretion 
and autonomy (Holland 1984). Frustration of these expectations may enhance senior 
diplomats' dissatisfaction in jobs that are overly constraining (Wanous et al. 1992). 


2 Methods 


2.1 Participants 


The Foreign Service diplomat sample includes 1,771 diplomats who were posted abroad at 
the time of data collection (see Wiernik etal. 2018, Chapter 1, and Rüger etal. 2018, 
Appendix В, this volume, for more details). The sample was 47% female. Diplomats ranged 
in age from 23 to 63 (M = 45.14, SD = 9.82). Age, organizational tenure, and rotation 
experience (number of previous international assignments) were all highly correlated 
(r ranged .78 to .87; see Table 1). Average organizational tenure and rotation experience for 
different age groups are presented in Table 2. Diplomats younger than 30 years had 
completed fewer than two previous assignments on average and spent about four years in 
the organization, while the oldest group of diplomats (> 60 years) had completed more than 
ten previous assignments on average and had more than 30 years of organizational tenure. 
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Table 2: Completed rotation posts and organizational tenure by age groups 


Previous international assignments Organizational tenure 

Age group N M SD N M SD 

20-29 108 1.86 .80 106 4.31 2.11 
30-39 234 3.09 1.38 238 9.63 5.14 
40-49 492 6.07 1.88 493 19.04 5.14 
50-59 365 7.67 2.38 371 24.54 7.36 
60+ 94 10.39 2.47 94 32.85 5.84 
Total 1,293 5.94 2.99 1,302 18.50 9.60 


Note: own calculations. 


2.2 Measures 


Time-related variables. Age and organizational tenure were measured continuously in 
years. Expatriate experience was measured as the number of previous international rotation 
assignments the employee had completed prior to the current one. 

Locational adjustment. Expatriates’ adjustment to their current living situations was 
measured using eight items assessing the degree of comfort individuals felt in their new 
location regarding everyday needs and activities (e.g., “I can easily look after everyday 
errands”; a = .81). 

Job satisfaction. General job satisfaction was measured using seven items assessing 
individuals’ degree of satisfaction with their working conditions, compensation, and career 
progress. An example item is “How satisfied are you with the working atmosphere at your 
current post?” The items of this scale were standardized before being summed to bring 
variables with different response scales to a comparable metric (a = .67). 

Social support. Perceived social support was measured using four items from the 
Berlin Social-Support Scales (Schulz/Schwarzer 2003) which were developed to assess 
stress and coping among cancer patients. The item showing the largest factor loading for 
each subscale was selected for use in this abbreviated measure. An example item is “When 
I am sad, there are people who cheer me up”. This measure had a Cronbach's а = .85. 

Emotional functioning. Emotional functioning was measured by selecting three of the 
four items from the Quality of Life Questionnaire (QLQ; Aaronson et al. 1993) that relate 
to emotional functioning (e.g., “Did you feel depressed?"; а = .82). 

Job autonomy. Perceived job autonomy was measured using three items on 
individuals’ perceptions of their job as giving them opportunities for autonomy (e.g., “I 
have little decision-making authority” [reversed]; a = .87). 

Control variables. For the regression analyses, we controlled for gender, civil service 
grade (hierarchical level; categories are secretarial pool, ordinary civil service diplomats [CS], 
intermediate CS, higher intermediate CS, and higher [upper-level] CS), and years spent on the 
current assignment. Gender was controlled because of substantial gender relations with age in 
this sample, as well as with the attitudinal variables under investigation (see Waibel/Rüger 
2018, Chapter 18, this volume). Similarly, hierarchical level and time on current assignment 
were controlled because these variables have been meta-analytically shown to have 
substantial effects on expatriate adjustment and other attitudinal outcomes. 
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2.3 Analyses 


We first analyzed whether the time-related variables of age, organizational tenure, and 
expatriate experience were correlated with job satisfaction or general adjustment. Aligned 
with our proposition derived from socioemotional selectivity theory, we also check (1) if 
social resources (perceived social support) decrease with age, tenure, and experience, and 
(2) whether emotional regulation improves over time. We approximate emotional regula- 
tion with the emotional functioning subscale of the QLQ. Correlations were corrected for 
unreliability using coefficient alpha for the psychological and attitudinal measures; age, 
tenure, and experience were assumed to be measured without error. 

We then tested our hypotheses regarding the interaction between organizational tenure 
and autonomy in predicting job satisfaction using moderated multiple regression. We used 
tenure instead of age as a predictor because tenure was strongly correlated with age 
(Table 1), and there were fewer missing values for the tenure measure. Results using age 
instead showed similar results. We mean-centered age and autonomy in the regressions to 
enable meaningful interpretation of the interaction effect. 

We estimated this model in 3 subsamples. First, we examined the results in the entire 
sample of GFS employees. Next, we estimated the model separately in subsamples of (1) 
only upper-level diplomats and (2) lower-level employees (including ordinary, interme- 
diate, and higher intermediate civil servants and the secretarial pool). The higher-level 
employee subsample is most directly comparable in their qualifications and job roles to the 
private sector expatriate managers that are the focus of most expatriate research. The lower- 
level sample reflects an alternative population of employees that is relatively less-studied in 
expatriate research. Estimating the models across hierarchical levels also allows us to 
examine whether autonomy is differentially important across different GFS roles. In each 
sample, models were estimated controlling for gender, time on current assignment, and civil 
service grade (hierarchical level). 


3 Results 


Descriptive statistics and correlations are shown in Table 1. As expected, we did not find 
meaningful association between overall adjustment and age (r. = .01), tenure (7, = .02), or 
number of previous assignments (r. = -.03). In line with our hypotheses, we found a small 
decline in perceived social support (7, = -.22) as diplomats become older. As perceived 
social support is positively related to adjustment (r, = .19), the decrease in social resources 
associated with age is apparently лог reflected in lower adjustment for diplomats more 
advanced in age and organizational tenure, indicative of a compensation process. Contrary 
to our expectation, emotional functioning increased only slightly with age (r = .08); this 
negligible relation may be due to the available measure, which assesses emotional function- 
ing/mental health, rather than the social and emotional regulatory capacities considered by 
socioemotional selectivity theory per se. Also contrary to our expectations, job satisfaction 
was not associated with age (7, = .00), tenure (r,—.05), and or number of completed 
assignments (r, = .01). 

Analyses of the moderating effect of job autonomy on the time-satisfaction relation are 
shown in Table 3. We introduced variables in blocks. The first block included control 
variables, the second block added main effects of job autonomy and organizational tenure, 
and the third block added the interaction between autonomy and tenure. Step 1 of the model 
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for all GFS employees showed that increasing hierarchical level was generally associated 
with higher job satisfaction (all civil service grade Bs were negative, referenced to upper- 
level CS diplomats); Step 2 shows that much of these effects were accounted for by differ- 
ences in tenure and autonomy across CS grades. Adding main effects for tenure and autono- 
my substantially improves model prediction (adjusted ЛА? = .082 [90% CI .052, .111]), 
indicating that these variables are associated with job satisfaction. However, adding the 
interaction between tenure and autonomy negligibly and non-significantly increased model 
prediction (adjusted AR? = .003 [90% CI .000, .025]). This indicates that while job autono- 
my does promote satisfaction among GFS employees, this effect appears to be relatively 
constant across tenure levels. 

Results for lower-level employees were essentially identical to those for the full GFS 
sample. However, results for upper-level civil servants were strongly divergent. For these 
employees, the interaction effect was strong, and adding it substantially increased model 
prediction (adjusted AR? — .081 [9096 CI .019, .144]). This interaction is depicted in Figure 1. 


Figure 1: Job autonomy as moderator in the relationship between job satisfaction and tenure 
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Note: Marginal effect of organizational tenure on job satisfaction for three levels of job autonomy, with 90% 
confidence interval. Lines based on upper-level civil servants regression model shown in Table 3 
(controlling for gender and time on current assignment). 
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For high-autonomy positions, tenure is unrelated to job satisfaction. However, as job auton- 
omy decreases, the relation between tenure and satisfaction becomes increasingly negative. 
Supporting our predictions, high-ranking diplomats with long tenure appear to expect a 
great deal of autonomy in carrying out their duties, and they grow increasingly frustrated if 
such latitude is not afforded. (One may alternatively interpret this interaction as indicating, 
while autonomy is strongly associated with satisfaction among long tenure diplomats 
[В=.76 at +1 SD tenure], for earlier-career diplomats, too much autonomy may be 
overwhelming [B = -.14 at -1 SD tenure].) 


4 Discussion 


Using a sample of German Foreign Service (GFS) employees, we tested 1f temporal varia- 
bles — age, tenure, experience, and hierarchical level — contributed to expatriates’ job satis- 
faction and adjustment to changing host environments. The present study adds to a growing 
literature analyzing the role of temporal variables in driving expatriate outcomes. 

Overall, we did not observe substantial effects of temporal variables on locational ad- 
justment. These results are in line with current meta-analytic evidence. Supporting our 
predictions derived from socioemotional selectivity theory, we found that age was asso- 
ciated with losses in social support and (slight) increases in emotional functioning. These 
factors influence adjustment in the opposite direction. Thus, if they emerge simultaneously, 
their effects may cancel out, explaining the near-zero overall age effect. While our results 
indicate that high mobility may particularly threaten the social relations of older employees, 
the negligible overall age effect on adjustment indicates that they can compensate for this 
social resource loss by growth in other areas, including emotional competence. 

By and large, our results therefore speak against indiscriminate claims that age can serve 
as a positive personal characteristic in recruiting and selecting “the most costly employees of 
any business organization” (1.е., expatriates; Selmer 2001: 1220). Rather, it is more useful 
to consider the differential effects of time-related processes and their concomitant compen- 
sation. Employers should consider how to provide age-sensitive social support structures 
during international assignments while recognizing the benefits older expatriates’ expe- 
rience and personal growth may provide. These compensatory processes should be the 
subject of further research. 

Our second central finding is that diplomats report similar levels of job satisfaction 
over their career spans. This finding runs counter to our hypothesis that the more expatriate 
employees advance in terms of age and tenure, the more time and energy they will have 
invested into international assignments, the more they will have socialized to their interna- 
tional jobs, and the more they will commit to their employing organization. This result is in 
line with findings from recent studies on domestic employees, which have also contested 
simplified assumptions about older workers reporting unequivocally higher levels of job 
satisfaction (cf. Krumm et al. 2013; Ng/Feldman 2010; Teclaw et al. 2014). Our findings 
should not be taken to mean that these investment factors are unimportant for satisfaction, 
only that age as a proxy variable is too deficient and contaminated to detect their effects. 

Instead, among higher-level civil service diplomats, we found support for our hypothe- 
sis derived from socioemotional selectivity theory and the theory of met expectations that 
job autonomy moderates the relation between time-related variables and general job satis- 
faction. We found that when jobs lacked autonomy, increased tenure was strongly associ- 
ated with decreased job satisfaction. This finding contrasts Ng and Feldman's (2015) meta- 
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analytic findings that autonomy is more strongly related to satisfaction among younger 
employees; Ng and Feldman interpreted their finding as supporting socioemotional selec- 
tivity theory's prediction that younger workers more strongly value knowledge acquisition 
(on the basis that high-autonomy jobs allow more opportunities to learn and grow). How- 
ever, our results do align with socioemotional selectivity theory's prediction that older 
workers are more sensitive to needs-supply misfit (cf. Krumm et al. 2013) and that older 
workers' have greater autonomy needs (Kooij etal. 2011). For the current sample, this 
finding also supports predictions from the theory of met expectations, which posits that 
high-level employees may expect wide latitude in how they work and grow increasingly 
dissatisfied 1f these expectations are unmet (Wanous et al. 1992). Finally, our results also 
support predictions from selective optimization and compensation theory, which posit that 
individuals seek to tailor their environments to fit their unique strengths and weaknesses. 
Older workers are more aware of their personal needs, so autonomy to work as they want is 
more important to their satisfaction than it is for younger workers, who may need more 
support and guidance (Truxillo et al. 2012). 

Our findings that job autonomy 1$ generally beneficial for satisfaction aligns with meta- 
analytic findings (Humphrey et al. 2007) and other expatriate research highlighting the 
negative impacts of low autonomy and poor employment conditions on expatriates in tran- 
sition (e.g., Bolino/Feldman 2000; Takeuchi et al. 2008). Large bureaucratic organizations 
sometimes provide limited leeway for employees to tailor their jobs. Future research should 
explore how organizations can improve expatriate job characteristics and better align ex- 
patriates’ expectations with their real work experiences, particularly for high performer 
employees (like the upper-level diplomats ш the current sample) who offer great value to 
their organizations (Black/Gregersen 1990). In managing high-level expatriates, multi- 
national organizations should consider expatriates’ qualifications and occupational levels, 
as well as how the value attributed to autonomy and other job characteristics may change as 
their careers progress. Lack of renewed stimulation after international job transitions and 
misfit between valued job characteristics and actual job definitions may lead to a dissatis- 
fied and potentially unproductive workforce. 


41 Study Strengths and Limitations 


Our study 1s characterized by several important strengths and limitations. Starting with the 
strengths, we used a large sample diplomats in the German Foreign Service. This sample 15 
both part of an understudied population (public sector expatriates) and permits several im- 
portant inferences. First, the GFS experiences little early attrition of employees, reducing the 
likelihood of selective dropout biasing our results (healthy worker effect). Second, this em- 
ployment stability also permits us to rule out increases in job satisfaction as simply reflecting 
career advancement, as diplomats typically stay within the same career track throughout their 
working life (cf. research suggesting that age- and tenure-related increases in job satisfaction 
may simply be due to employees' occupational mobility; Morrow/McElroy 1987). 

A limitation of our study, as mentioned previously, is that, because of the cross-sectional 
nature of our data, we were not able to distinguish the effects of chronological age, organi- 
zational tenure, and accumulated international experience (cf. Sturman 2003). For our sample 
of German diplomats, these temporal variables are strongly correlated. We considered the 
implications of this confounding in our theoretical development regarding conflicting 
developmental effects on adjustment. Additionally, in cross-sectional samples as heteroge- 
neous in age as ours, age-criterion relations may further be confounded by generational 
cohort effects (Riley 1973). Separating the influences of maturation, experience, tenure, and 
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cohort requires cross-sequential designs involving longitudinal analyses of multiple cohorts; 
such samples are difficult to realize in expatriate research and are not possible for the 
current population considering needs to maintain anonymity. 

In summary, this chapter provides new insights into the role of temporal variables for 
expatriate attitudes. We show consistency with previous findings from expatriate and 
domestic research and highlight the importance of met expectations over the lifespan for 
driving satisfaction. 
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Expatriate Leadership Experience: Host Country Burden or 
Resource? 


Jack W. Kostal, Brenton M. Wiernik, and Deniz S. Ones 


Abstract 


Expatriates have the potential to strongly positively or negatively impact the host country 
nationals (HCN) with whom they work. Scholarly discussions of expatriation have at times 
characterized expatriates either as promising high-potentials with substantial knowledge 
and experience to offer, or else as employees lacking critical experiences, knowledge, and 
skills needed to successfully navigate challenging managerial situations overseas. This 
chapter examines the accuracy of these stereotypes as characterizations of the typical level 
of managerial experience that expatriates possess. We use transcultural meta-analysis of 
experience data for a total of 728 expatriate managers and 9,995 domestic managers 
originating from 32 countries and working in 30 countries to examine differences in 
leadership experience between expatriate and domestic managers. Results show that 
expatriates tend to have more experience than domestic managers in both their host 
countries (6 = .27) and their origin countries (д = .29), with consistent differences across 
experience dimensions and countries. We describe a theoretical framework linking 
expatriate experience and actions to HCN outcomes that provides context for results call for 
further research on the impact of expatriates on their host countries. 


1 Introduction 


Globalization has resulted in an economic environment where organizations possess many 
opportunities — and face increasing pressure — to expand internationally. With any interna- 
tional venture, one concern is that poor management of foreign operations will result in 
monetary losses for the organization. To guard against this possibility, expatriation has 
become a key means by which organizations ensure success in foreign operations, develop 
cross-culturally competent managers, and transfer organizational knowledge across work 
units (Collings et al. 2007). In response to the important role that expatriates play in multi- 
national organizations’ international strategies, a sizable psychological literature has devel- 
oped that explores the unique challenges associated with managing expatriate employees 
(Albrecht et al. 2018; Sinangil/Ones 2001). 

Notably, most of this literature has focused on expatriates themselves, such as identi- 
fying antecedents of successful expatriate adjustment (Hechanova et al. 2003) or under- 
standing how expatriates reintegrate into their workgroups when they return home 
(Burmeister et al. 2015). This focus on expatriate outcomes is understandable given the 
high costs of failed international assignments, but such a narrow focus ignores other stake- 
holders in the expatriation process (Takeuchi 2010). In particular, the presence of expat- 
riates can have a substantial impact on the lives of the host country nationals (HCNs) whom 
they manage. Although prior studies have examined the dynamics of interpersonal exchanges 
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between expatriates and HCNs, most have focused on the impact that such dynamics have 
on expatriate performance (Takeuchi 2010). Little is known regarding the impact of 
expatriates on the performance, satisfaction, and career prospects of those whom they 
manage. On the one hand, expatriates may possess unique organizational knowledge and 
skills that can provide added value to HCNs beyond what could be expected from local 
managers (Bonache Pérez/Pla-Barber 2005). On the other hand, expatriates may take oppor- 
tunities away from HCNs and interfere with the development and advancement of local 
talent (Bhanugopan/Fish 2007). 

In this study, we examine the possibility that expatriates can positively impact HCNs 
by providing unique organizational knowledge and skills. First, we provide a model that 
explicates the causal pathways through which expatriate performance, knowledge, and 
skills can influence the workplace experiences of HCNs whom they manage. We argue that, 
to the extent that expatriates possess unique levels of knowledge and skill, benefits to 
HCNs are possible. Next, scholars and mass media have at times suggested that expatriates 
lack critical experience and competence to handle challenging managerial situations over- 
seas. This stereotype contrasts with the perceptions of practitioners who view expatriate 
assignments as a means for building the skills of high potential employees while benefitting 
foreign operations. Accordingly, we test which of these viewpoints 1s more accurate, using 
large-scale data provided by an international consulting firm. 


11 A Model of Causal Pathways between Expatriate Performance and HCN 
Outcomes 


For medium- and high-complexity jobs, of which managerial positions are an example, 
experience is a moderately strong predictor of overall job performance (Sturman 2003). 
Experience is an indirect determinant of performance (McCloy etal. 1994). Critical 
experiences provide individuals with opportunities to gain role-specific knowledge, practice 
job skills, and develop attitudes and confidence that can increase motivation in challenging 
work situations. These developmental opportunities thus facilitate performance on related 
dimensions of job performance. 

Campbell and Wiernik (2015) describe a comprehensive model of job performance that 
includes eight dimensions of performance that are present to some degree in all jobs 
— technical performance, communication, initiative/effort, counterproductive work behavior, 
hierarchical leadership, peer leadership, hierarchical management, and peer management. 
We posit that performance of expatriate managers on each of these dimensions can have 
important impacts on HCNs through one of four mechanisms: 


1. Resource facilitation — The primary role of most expatriate managers is to establish or 
improve operations in foreign subsidiaries (Collings et al. 2007). The major component 
of this role is effective procurement and allocation of organizational resources (1.е., 
hierarchical and peer management performance). These include both tangible resources 
(e.g., goods, supplies) and intangible resources (e.g., strategies, coordination across 
units). When expatriates manage effectively by providing their subordinates and peers 
with the necessary materials, strategies, and coordination, HCNs benefit from 
increased capacity to perform their own roles. 

2. Knowledge sharing — Organizational knowledge transfer is one of the prime reasons 
for expatriate assignments (Fang et al. 2010). Knowledge is shared through effective 
communication and a variety of hierarchical and peer leadership behaviors (e.g., 
initiating structure, training, coaching, mentoring). HCNs will be more likely to benefit 
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from expatriates’ knowledge if expatriates have had previous experience with these 
kinds of developmental activities. 

3. Motivation and support — Beyond knowledge transfer, host country nationals can also 
benefit from other effective expatriate leadership behaviors (e.g., consideration, goal 
emphasis, empowerment, role-modeling). These leadership behaviors, like all job 
performance behaviors, are skills that can be learned and practiced (Campbell/Wiernik 
2015). Working with expatriate managers who have had opportunities to practice 
effective leadership skills can benefit HCNs by helping them to be more engaged 
(Bono etal. 2007) and perform better (Judge/Piccolo 2004), especially if these 
previous experiences were similar to the challenging and complex situations that often 
characterize expatriate assignments. 

4. Indirect impacts — When the organization performs well, HCNs often benefit. Most 
simply, HCNs can only remain employed if the organization survives and prospers. In 
addition, increased organization success often leads to expansions in operations, which 
creates new opportunities for HCNs to advance into more senior organizational 
positions (Bhanugopan/Fish 2007) and increased economic opportunities for other 
individuals in host country communities. From a psychological perspective, it is 
stressful to work in a failing organization (Moore et al. 2006), and unit level performance 
Is associated with job satisfaction (Whitman et al. 2010), so increased organizational 
success fostered by effective expatriate performance can also lead to improved HCN 
psychological and physical well-being. 


To the degree that expatriates have more relevant job experience than local managers, 
their correspondingly increased job performance can benefit HCNs through each of these 
four channels. Such differences between expatriate and domestic managers are likely, as 
expatriates are often chosen from individuals identified as "high potentials" (Harris/ 
Brewster 1999). However, lack of candidate willingness to accept expatriate assignments 
(Mol etal. 2009) and reliance on informal recommendations and assessments when 
making selection decisions (Harris/Brewster 1999) may result in impoverished applicant 
pools and non-optimal selection. It is plausible that idealized “best practices" (1.e., sending 
experienced, high-potential managers overseas for further development) are often violated 
in practice. Stereotypes of incompetent, struggling expatriates would suggest this is the 
case. 


1.2 Competing Stereotypes of Expatriate Managers 


Academic scholars and mass media have sometimes suggested that expatriate managers 
lack critical experience and competence to handle challenging managerial situations over- 
seas (e.g., The Economist 2014). This stereotype seems to have emerged in the 1960s, 
1970s, and early 1980s, with the perception that organizations were using expatriate 
assignments to rid themselves of poorly performing employees (Sinangil/Ones 2001). More 
recently, however, a competing stereotype has emerged characterizing expatriates as ambi- 
tious, flexible, high-quality employees. Frequent movement across national borders has 
come to be perceived as a form of boundaryless career (Stahl et al. 2002), and international 
experience is often regarded as a key prerequisite for effective leadership performance in 
multinational organizations. As a result, ambitious individuals may see gaining international 
experience as a way to distinguish themselves, and organizations may use expatriate assign- 
ments as a way to build key global business competencies in high-potential employees (Harris/ 
Brewster 1999). 
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Organizations may also use expatriates as a key strategic resource to develop inter- 
national subsidiaries. Local leadership experience is often limited in newly emerging 
economies (Huang 2013). In these contexts, high-potential expatriates who are effective at 
sharing their knowledge can represent a potential boon to HCNs, as their greater leadership 
experience can provide benefits both directly through effective management and knowledge 
sharing and indirectly by ensuring the success of the organization. 

In this paper, we examine the accuracy of a key component of these contrasting stereo- 
types — patterns of expatriate experience — in contemporary organizations. The contrasting 
stereotypes of expatriate managers described previously suggest two competing hypotheses. 
First, if organizations send expatriates to locations where local employees lack the 
necessary competencies to meet organizational management goals (Huang 2013), we would 
expect organizations to choose expatriates who possess more critical management 
experiences than managers available in local talent pools. In contrast, if organizations 
primarily use international assignments to rid themselves of low-quality employees, we 
would expect expatriates to have a relative lack of relevant experience, compared to HCNs. 
In this case, expatriates may become a burden on HCNs, as their lack of experience could 
interfere with organizational success. This suggests competing hypotheses: 


Resource hypothesis: Expatriate managers will have greater levels of leadership 
experience when compared with host country domestic managers. 


Burden hypothesis: Expatriate managers will exhibit lower levels of leadership 
experience when compared with host country domestic managers. 


Contrasting expatriate stereotypes also suggest competing hypotheses regarding 
comparisons of expatriates with domestic managers in their countries of origin. If 
individuals seek out international assignments to advance their careers and organizations 
use expatriation to prepare high-potential employees for promotion, we would expect 
expatriate managers to exhibit relatively greater levels of experience than their domestic 
counterparts at home. In contrast, if organizations primarily use expatriate assignments to 
remove problematic employees to roles where they can cause little harm, we would expect 
expatriates to have less relevant experience than managers who remain at home. This 
suggests competing hypotheses: 


Development hypothesis: Expatriate managers will have greater levels of leadership 
experience when compared with domestic managers in their 
origin countries. 


Displacement hypothesis: Expatriate managers will have lower levels of leadership 
experience when compared with domestic managers in their 
origin countries. 


To test these competing hypotheses, we used a large dataset provided by an international 
consulting firm to compare expatriates, host country domestic managers, and origin country 
domestic managers on several dimensions of key leadership experience (described below). 
In doing so, we shed light on whether expatriates represent a potential resource or burden 
for HCNs and whether expatriates represent the best or the worst that their home countries 
have to offer. 
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2 Methods 


2.1 Participants 


Leadership experience data were gathered from 765 expatriate managers and 9,024 domestic 
managers originating from 64 countries and working in 78 countries as part of assessments 
conducted by a global executive recruitment and talent management consultancy. Participants 
were members of many organizations and were assessed for a mix of selection and develop- 
ment purposes. The lead authors of this chapter were given access to primary datasets 
containing leadership experience data on expatriates and managers. Analyses were conducted 
on all within-country samples with №> 4. This resulted іп expatriate-host country national 
comparisons being conducted with 661 expatriates and 8,905 HCNs in 30 countries. 
Expatriate-origin country domestic manager comparisons were conducted with 712 
expatriates and 8,788 domestic managers from 32 countries. 

Expatriate managers were from the following countries: Argentina (0.8%), Australia 
(5.0%), Austria (0.7%), Belgium (2.1%), Brazil (1.2%), Canada (6.3%), China (0.896), Co- 
lombia (0.9%), Egypt (1.0%), Finland (0.7%), France (11.6%), Germany (6.1%), Greece 
(0.8%), Hong Kong (1.3%), India (3.9%), Ireland (1.8%), Italy (2.2%), Japan (1.4%), Leba- 
non (0.7%), Malaysia (1.4%), Mexico (1.4%), the Netherlands (2.4%), New Zealand (1.8%), 
Norway (1.7%), Philippines (0.7%), Russia (1.0%), Saudi Arabia (0.8%), Singapore (1.3%), 
South Africa (2.296), Spain (1.396), Sweden (1.796), Switzerland (2.296), the United Kingdom 
(12.8%), and the United States (12.3%); small numbers of expatriates also came from Bang- 
ladesh, Croatia, Cyprus, Denmark, Guatemala, Hungary, Indonesia, Jordan, Kuwait, Latvia, 
Malta, Mauritius, Moldova, Nigeria, Oman, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Sene- 
gal, Serbia, Slovenia, South Korea, Syria, Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, and Zimbabwe. 
Experience of domestic managers was assessed in the following countries: Argentina (0.8%), 
Australia (3.6%), Austria (0.3%), Belgium (0.9%), Brazil (0.9%), Canada (6.7%), China 
(1.6%), the Czech Republic (0.3%), Colombia (0.1%), Egypt (0.2%), France (3.8%), 
Germany (3.4%), Greece (0.2%), Hong Kong (0.4%), India (1.2%), Indonesia (0.1%), Ireland 
(0.6%), Italy (1.6%), Japan (0.3%), Kuwait (1.6%), Lebanon (0.196), Malaysia (0.3%), Mexi- 
со (0.8%), the Netherlands (1.1%), New Zealand (0.3%), Norway (0.2%), Russia (0.8%), 
Saudi Arabia (0.7%), Singapore (0.496), South Africa (2.1%), South Korea (0.4%), Spain 
(0.5%) Sweden (0.496), Switzerland (0.7%), the United Kingdom (5.5%), and the United 
States (57.3%)2. In all, 9 of the 10 GLOBE cultural clusters were represented in the samples. 

Participants included managers from all hierarchical levels, ranging from first-line man- 
agers to senior executives. Among expatriates, 7% were first-line managers, 19% were mid- 
level managers, 60% were business unit managers, and 14% were senior executives. Among 
domestic managers, 15% were first-line managers, 26% were mid-level managers, 44% were 
business unit managers, and 14% were senior executives. Across all samples, 12% of expatri- 
ates and 23% of domestic managers were female. Expatriates reported a mean age of 41.96 
years (SD = 5.88) and a mean organizational tenure of 11.83 years (SD = 6.46). Domestic 
managers reported a mean age of 43.31 years (SD = 6.87) and a mean organizational tenure of 
13.11 years (SD = 7.61). 


Numbers in parentheses indicate the percent of the total expatriate or domestic sample from each country. 
The consultancy providing the data was U.S.-based, so the United States sample of domestic managers is 
substantially larger than other countries. However, conducting analysis within-countries controls for the 
potential for oversampling of U.S. managers to influence results. 
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2.2 Measures 


Expatriate status, origin country, and host country. Participants completed a demo- 
graphic questionnaire as part of an assessment battery used for either selection/promotion 
or development purposes. As part of this questionnaire, participants indicated their country 
of citizenship (origin country), current location (host country), and expatriate status (yes or 
no). Expatriates were identified as those individuals who responded “yes” to the expatriate 
status question. Domestic managers were identified as those individuals responding “по" to 
this question and who were also currently located in their country of citizenship. 

Leadership experience. Leadership experience was measured using the Leadership 
Experiences Inventory (LEI). The LEI is a proprietary 105-item scale that assesses the 
respondent's degree of previous exposure to critical business, management, and leadership 
experiences. The instrument contains 23 subscales organized into four dimensions which 
measure exposure to general management experiences (e.g., strategy development, project 
management), risky or critical experiences (e.g., crisis management, high-risk decision 
making), overcoming challenges and adversity (e.g., inheriting problems and challenges, 
interpersonal challenges), and personal and career-related experiences (e.g., self-development, 
mentoring others). Table 1 presents descriptions of the subscales associated with each 
dimension. This measure has been found to correlate positively with managerial competen- 
cies and career outcomes, and higher level managers report higher mean levels of leader- 
ship experience (VanKatwyk et al. 2006). Responses to this instrument were collected at 
the same time as those for the demographic questionnaire. 


2.3 Analyses 


To account for unequal sampling and potential mean-level experience differences across 
countries, all expatriate-domestic comparisons were conducted within-countries and com- 
bined using transcultural meta-analysis (Ones et al. 2012). This approach allowed us to 
examine the cross-national consistency of differences in experience between expatriate and 
domestic managers. Standardized mean differences (Cohen's d) were computed between 
expatriate and domestic managers for each host and origin country in the sample for overall 
leadership experience, for each experience dimension, and for each experience subscale. 
These effects were pooled using psychometric meta-analysis (Schmidt/Hunter 2015). There 
was substantial variability across countries in the ratio of expatriates to domestic managers, 
especially for the United States. Accordingly, we weighted effect sizes by their inverse 
sampling error variance, rather than by total sample size, to avoid assigning too much 
weight to the United States sample (Hedges/Olkin 1985). Sampling error variance in the d 
values was computed using the formula accounting for unequal group sizes (Schmidt/ 
Hunter 2015: 293). Reliability information for the country samples was unavailable, so 
corrections for attenuation due to measurement error were made using Mosier composite 
reliability values reported by Connelly (2008) for a United States managerial sample com- 
pleting the LEI. 
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Table 1: Experience Dimensions Assessed by the Leadership Experience Inventory 


Scales and subscales 


General management experiences 


Strategy development 
Experience creating policies that set strategic direction for the organization. 


Project management and implementation 
Experience managing and/or implementing key projects. 


Business development and marketing 
Experience in business development and/or marketing 


Business growth 
Experience growing a new or existing business (e.g., new product line, new market). 


Product development 
Experience developing new or enhanced project. 


Start-up business 
Experience managing a start-up or new business. 


Financial management 
Experience involving financial management (e.g., budget management). 


Operations management 
Experience related to managing core operations of a business (e.g., scheduling 
production, procuring resources and facilities). 


Support functions 
Experience in activities where the main responsibilities are to provide functional 
support (e.g., HR, IT, Marketing) to organizational operations. 


External relations 
Experience representing the organization to external stakeholders. 


Overcoming challenge and adversity 


Inherited problems and challenges 
Experience taking over a situation with significant problems or challenges to be 
resolved. 


Interpersonally challenging situations 
Experiences that are challenging because of strong interpersonal components 
(e.g., adversarial relations). 


Downturns and/or failures 
Experience managing through a downturn or responding to a failed initiative or 
failure in the business. 


Difficult financial situations 
Experience dealing with difficult, challenging, and/or complex financial issues. 


Difficult staffing situations 
Experience dealing with staff-related situations that are challenging and/or 
adversarial in nature (e.g., poor performance, layoffs). 
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Table 1: Experience Dimensions Assessed by the Leadership Experience Inventory — continued 


Scales and subscales 
Risky and/or critical experiences 


High-risk situations 
Experience with responsibility for situations that are very risky in terms of potential 
failure, costs, and/or negative impact on the organization. 


Critical negotiations 
Experience that includes negotiations in which the outcome is extremely important 
for the organization's future. 


Crisis management 
Experience responding to and managing an expected or unexpected business crisis 
(e.g., key supplier unexpectedly shuts down). 


Highly visible/critical assignments 
Experience with being responsible for assignments that have the attention of senior 
leaders and/or the public. 


Personal and career-related experience’ 


Self-development 
Experience focused on developing oneself (e.g., engaged in structured self- 
development program). 


Developing others 
Experience focused on developing others (e.g., mentoring). 


Extracurricular activities 
Experience gained outside of the job or organizational context (e.g., involvement in 
professional association or community group). 


Note: Adapted from VanKatwyk et al. (2006); The Personal and Career-related Experience scale includes 
a subscale related to international and cross-cultural experience. However, many expatriates in the 
present samples included their current assignment as part of their experience in this area. Accord- 
ingly, this subscale was excluded from our analyses and was not included in the Personal and Career- 
related Experience or Total Experience scores. 


3 Results 


3.1 Comparison of Expatriate Managers to Host Country National Managers 


Meta-analytic comparisons between expatriates’ leadership experience and that of host 
country national managers are shown in Table 2.? As shown in the table, virtually all the 
variation in observed d values across countries was due to sampling error; individual country 
results should not be over-interpreted. There were substantial differences across countries 
in the representation of expatriates and HCN managers at each hierarchical level, which 
could result in artificial variability in results across countries. Accordingly, we present results 
for both the full sample and for samples of only business unit-level managers (the best- 
represented managerial level in the data). 


Е Individual country results for all analyses are available upon request. 
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Table 2: Experience of Expatriate vs. HCN Managers: Meta-analytic Comparisons between 


Expatriates from АП Sources and HCNs 


Experience dimension d SD, д SD; 90% СТ 80% CV 
Total leadership experience .27 .33 27. 423 .18, .37 -.02, .56 
.25 29 .25 .08 3,433: .14,.36 
General management experiences .26 /.33 .26 .24 .16, .36 -.04, .57 
.22 .31 .22 13 12, .33 .05, .39 
Strategy development .26 .35 .26  .27 .15, .37 -.08, .60 
.25 .34 .25 19 .13, .37 .01,.50 
Project management and implementation 26 31 .26 .20 .17, 36 .01,.52 
.19  .29 .20 .08 .09, .30 .09, .30 
Business development and marketing .25 . 35 .25 .26 .14, .36 -.09, .59 
.21 .33 .21 .19 .10, .33 -.03, .45 
Business growth .25 .36 .26 28 .15, .37 -.10, .61 
22 36 .22 „23 .10, .35 -.07, .52 
Product development 25 29 .25 .16 .17, 34 .04, .46 
.17 .28 .17 .05 .07, .28 11, .24 
Start-up business .36 .34 .36 .25 .26, .47 .04, .69 
.28 .31 .28 15 .17, .39 .09, .47 
Financial management .24 «133 24 .24 .14, .34 -.07, .55 
.20 .29 .21 .09 .10, .31 .09, .32 
Operations management 21 31 .21  .20 .11,.30 -.05, .47 
.15 .28 .15 .03 .05, .25 .12, .19 
Support functions 7 30 .17 .19 .08, .26 -.07, .41 
.13 .25 .14  .00 .05, .22 .14,.14 
External relations .17 .30 .17 .19 .08, .26 -.07, .41 
.13 .29 .13 .09 .03, .24 .02, .24 
Overcoming challenge and adversity 30  .34 .30 .24 .20, .41 -.01, .62 
.30 .29 .30  .08 .20, .40 .19, .41 
Inherited problems and challenges .22 .34 225, 29 .11,.32 -.10, .54 
.23 .35 .23 .21 .10, .35 -. 04, .50 
Interpersonally challenging situations .40  .32 .40  .22 .30, .50 .11,.69 
.40 .28 41.05 .31,.51 .34, .48 
Downturns and/or failures .19 .32 .19 22 09, .29 -.09, .47 
.16 .31 17.13 .06, .28 .00, .33 
Difficult financial situations 0 .32 20 .22 .11,.30 -.08, .49 
.17 .29 17.07 .07, .27 .08, .26 
Difficult staffing situations 24  .37 .25 .28 .14, .36 -.12, .61 
.24 .29 .24 .07 .14, .34 .16, .33 


| 
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Table 2: Experience of Expatriate vs. HCN Managers: Meta-analytic Comparisons between 
Expatriates from АП Sources and HCNs – continued 


Experience dimension d SD, д SD; 90% CI 80% CV 
Risky and/or critical experiences .22 31 22 21 13, .32 -.04, .49 
.19  .28 .19  .03 .10, .29 .16, .23 
High-risk situations .25 .34 .25 .25 .15, .36 -.07, .57 
.24  .30 .24 11 .13, .35 .09, .39 
Critical negotiations .19 .29 AD AT .10, .28 -.02, .41 
3 27 .14 .00 .04, .23 .14, .14 
Crisis management .20 .31 .20  .20 .11,.29 -.05, .45 
.17 .28 .17 .05 .07, .27 11, .23 
Highly visible/critical assignments 23 32 23 21 .14, .33 -.04, .51 
.21 .29 .21 .06 .11, .31 .13, .29 
Personal and career-related experience .27 .20 .28 .00 21, .34 .28, .28 
.22 .24 .22 .00 13, .30 .22,.22 
Self-development 33 (19 34 .00 .28, .40 .34, .34 
2-24 .28 .00 .18, .38 .28, .28 
Developing others 6  .27 .16 .13 .08, 24 -.01, .33 
.13 .28 .14  .06 .03, .24 .06, .21 
Extracurricular activities .18 .26 .19 11 .11, 27 .05, .33 
12  .30 .12 ll .02, .23 -.01, .26 


Note: N = 661 expatriates and 8,905 host country nationals (N = 365 and 3,661 for business unit-level only); 
к= 30 (22 for business unit-level only); SD; = observed standard deviation of d values; д = mean 
expatriate-HCN difference corrected for unreliability in the experience measure; SD; - true standard 
deviation of д after accounting for sampling error; 90% CI = 90% confidence interval around the 
mean effect size; 8096 CV = 80% credibility interval; values in italics are for business unit-level only; 
positive values indicate expatriates are more experienced. 


Overall, results showed that expatriates tended to have more experience than host country 
national managers across leadership experience dimensions. Compared to HCNs, expatriate 
managers showed the greatest experiential strengths for overcoming challenge and adver- 
sity and for some areas of general management experience. However, within each of the 
broad experiential dimensions examined, clear strengths and weaknesses were present. We 
focus our discussion on results controlling for managerial level (1.е., the business unit-level 
samples). The profile of expatriate leadership experience compared to HCNs for business 
unit-level managers is shown in Figure 1. 

Expatriates showed a small advantage compared to HCNs for general management 
experience (0 = .22), with this advantage especially pronounced for strategy development 
(д = .25) and operating a start-up business (д = .28). In contrast, expatriates showed по 
major advantage for operations, support functions, or everyday external relations (0$ < .16). 
Expatriates appear to have the potential to be resources for business experience for HCNs if 
their assignments involve high-level strategic management, but less so if their duties involve 
primarily everyday operations. 
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Figure 1: Experience profile of expatriate managers from all sources compared to host country 
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Note: Values are unreliability-corrected d values based on business-unit level managers only. Positive 


values indicate that expatriates have more experience. 


Overcoming challenge and adversity was characterized by substantially more experience 
for expatriates (д = .32). Expatriates were especially more experienced at handling challeng- 
ing interpersonal situations (6 = .41), but they had relatively less experience in managing 
downturns (6 = .17) and difficult financial situations (6 = .17). This pattern of results sug- 
gests an experiential advantage for expatriates in exposure to challenging interpersonal 
situations, which could provide the opportunity to develop the social skills needed to man- 


age interpersonal relations in a foreign context. 


The area of experience where expatriates showed the least experiential advantage com- 
pared to HCNs was in handling risky and critical situations (6 = .19). Apart from managing 
initiatives with a high cost of failure (6 = .24), expatriates tended to have similar levels of 
experience as HCNs on the dimensions of this factor (e.g., д = .14 for critical negotiations). 
In terms of personal and career-related experiences, expatriates were more experienced than 
HCNs for pursuing self-development opportunities (ô = .28), but they showed no apprecia- 
ble experiential advantage for developing others (д = .14) or engaging in professional extra- 


curricular activities (д = .12). 


In general, the profile of expatriate business managers compared to their HCN counter- 
parts shows that expatriates have more experience handling important strategic and busi- 
ness development decisions, especially when these tasks involve interpersonal challenges 
and high stakes for failure. The implication is that, in providing strategic expertise and 
vision for successfully transforming an organization, expatriates tend to represent an im- 
portant resource from which host country nationals can benefit. This benefit would be even 
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greater if they were also more experienced in developing others and passing on their 
knowledge; however, our results suggested less advantage for expatriates on this facet of 
experience. 


3.2 | Comparison of Expatriate Managers to Domestic (Origin Country) Managers 


In addition to considering the benefits expatriates may offer to host country nationals, a 
related question is how expatriates’ experiences compare to those of domestic managers in 
their countries of origin. Meta-analytic comparisons between leadership experiences for 
countries’ managers abroad and at home are shown in Table 3. As was the case for expat- 
riate-HCN comparisons, most variation in observed d values across countries was due to 
sampling error. 


Table 3: Experience of Expatriate vs. Domestic Managers: Meta-analytic Comparisons 
between Countries’ Managers Abroad and at Home 


Experience dimension d SD; д SD; 90% СГ 80% СУ 
Total leadership experience .29 .28 .29 .15 .21,.37 .09, .49 
.27 .31 .27 .16  .16,.37  .06,.47 
General management experiences 28 28 28 17 .20, .36 .07, .49 
.25 .31 .25 16  .14,.35 .04,.45 
Strategy development :27 „32 .27 .22 .18,.36 -.02,.55 
.26 .32 .26 .19 .15,.37 .01,.51 
Project management and implementation 2] .25 27 .10 .20,.35 .15, .40 
.19 .28 .19 .09 .09,.29  .07,.31 
Business development and marketing .26 .30 .26 .19 .18, .35 .02, .51 
.27 .31 27 .17 .16,.38  .06,.49 
Business growth 27 ‚29 .28 .19 .19, .37 .04, .52 
.27 .31 .28 .17  .17,.38  .06,.49 
Product development .23 .30 .24 .19 .15,.33 -.01, .48 
.14 .32 AS 19 .04,.26 -.09, .39 
Start-up business 35 36 36 28 .25, .46 .00, .72 
.34 .38 .35 .28 | .2,.48 | -.01,.71 
Financial management .25 .25 .25 .10 .18, .32 12, .38 
.20 .29 .21 13 10,.31 .03,.38 
Operations management 24 .23 .24 .00 .18, .31 24, 24 
.18 .26 .18 .00 .09,.27  .18,.18 
Support functions .22 .23 ‚22 .01 .15,.29 .21,.23 
.17 .24 .17 .00 — .09,.25  .17,.17 
External relations .19 .29 .20 17 .11,.28  -.03,.42 


18 .29 .18 .12 .08,.28  .02,.34 


| 
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Table 3: Experience of Expatriate vs. Domestic Managers: Meta-analytic Comparisons 


between Countries’ Managers Abroad and at Home — continued 


Experience dimension d SD, д SD; 90% СТ 80% CV 
Overcoming challenge and adversity 32 .26 32 .12 .24,.39 .16,.48 
.30 .32 .30 .18 19,.41  .08,.53 
Inherited problems and challenges .25 .24 .25 .06 .18,.32 .18,.33 
„25. .27 .25 .08 16,.35 .15,.35 
Interpersonally challenging situations 42 .28 .42 17 .34,.50 — .21,.63 
41 .34 .42 22 .30,.54 .13,.70 
Downturns and/or failures .19 .26 .19 12 .12, .27 .05, .34 
.17 .32 .18 .18 .07,.29 -.06, .41 
Difficult financial situations .20 .24 .20 .10 .13, .28 .08, .33 
.16 .27 .16 13 .06,.26 -.01, .33 
Difficult staffing situations .25 .28 .26 11 .18,.33 .12, .39 
.23 .34 .24 Al .14,.34 ..10,.38 
Risky and/or critical experiences 24 .26 .24 14 .16, .32 .06, .42 
.22 .32 .22 3 .12,.32  .05,.39 
High-risk situations .25 .25 .25 .13 .18,.33 .08, .42 
‚25 ‚29 :25 12 .15,.35 .10,.40 
Critical negotiations 22 25 :22 .16 .14, .30 .01, .43 
.19 .28 .19 3 .09,.29  .02,.36 
Crisis management 21 27 21 08 14, .28 10, .32 
19 .29 .19 AS .09,.30 .00, .38 
Highly visible/critical assignments 24 ‚26 .25 .14 .17,.32 .07,.42 
22 .29 122 13 12,.32 .05,.39 
Personal and career-related experience 25 29 .26 18 .17, .34 .03, .48 
.22 .30 .23 AS .12,.33  .04,.42 
Self-development 30 31 32 21 .23, .41 .05, .59 
.32 .35 .33 .24 .21,.46 .02,.64 
Developing others .18 .24 .18 .09 115.25 .07, .30 
.14 .25 .14 .00 .05,.23  .14,.14 
Extracurricular activities .13 .28 .13 .17 .05,.22  -.09, .36 
.07 ‚25 ‚07 .00  -01.16 .07,.07 


Note: N = 712 expatriates and 8,788 domestic managers in origin country (N = 395 and 3,714 for business 
unit-level only); k= 32 (23 for business unit-level only); SD; = observed standard deviation of d 
values; д = mean expatriate-domestic difference corrected for unreliability in the experience measure; 
SD; = true standard deviation of 6 after accounting for sampling error; 90% CI = 90% confidence 
interval around the mean effect size; 80% CV = 80% credibility interval; values in italics are for 
business unit-level only; positive values indicate expatriates are more experienced. 


Similar to the expatriate-HCN results, expatriates tended to have more experience than 
domestic managers in their origin countries across experience dimensions, with the areas of 
greatest experiential advantage occurring in overcoming adversity and some areas of general 
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management experience. As before, we focus on analyses computed at the business unit 
level to control for differences in managerial level between expatriates and origin country 
nationals. The profile of expatriate leadership experience compared to domestic managers 
in their origin countries for business unit-level managers is shown in Figure 2. 


Figure 2: Experience profile of countries’ managers abroad versus at home 
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Note: Values are unreliability-corrected d values based on business-unit level managers only. Positive 
values indicate that expatriates have more experience. 


For general management experience, expatriates showed small to moderate advantages over 
their domestic counterparts for strategy development (6 = .26 for business unit-level manag- 
ers), business development (0 = .27), business growth (6 = .28), and starting a new business 
(д = .35). For other areas of general management experience, such as product development 
and everyday operations and support, expatriates showed little differences from domestic 
managers. Organizations frequently deploy expatriates to open new operations or rescue for- 
eign subsidiaries (Bonache Pérez/Pla-Barber 2005); these results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that organizations select employees who are well-prepared to fill these roles. How- 
ever, we note that it is also possible that some of the differences observed between expatriates 
and origin country nationals result from experiences gained during the assignment, since the 
experience questionnaire was completed after expatriates had already been assigned abroad. 

Similar to HCNs comparisons, expatriates’ greatest area of strength over origin country 
domestic managers was in overcoming challenge and adversity (д = .30). Expatriates had 
substantially more experience than domestic managers for handling interpersonal challenges 
(д = .42), difficult staffing situations (6 = .24), and inherited problems (6 = .25). As before, 
these results are consistent with the hypothesis that organizations effectively select expat- 
riates who have experience handling the challenging interpersonal contexts characteristic of 
international assignments (Black et al. 1991). 
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Compared to their domestic counterparts, expatriates had the least experiential advantage 
in handling critical situations, such as crises (д = .19) or critical negotiations (д = .19), though 
they did show a small experiential advantage for managing high-stakes situations (ô = .25) 
and assignments under a great deal of public scrutiny (6 = .22). Expatriates were also very 
similar to domestic managers in terms of experience developing subordinates (д = .14) and 
engagement in professional extracurricular activities (д = .07). 

One area where expatriates had substantially more experience than their domestic 
counterparts was pursuit of professional self-development opportunities (6 = .33). This 
supports characterizations of expatriates as ambitious, self-directed employees who pursue 
international assignments as a way of distinguishing themselves and advancing their careers 
(Stahl et al. 2002). Taken together, the patterns of evidence regarding expatriate experience 
relative to origin country nationals paints a picture of capable, experienced employees. Far 
from the stereotype of the struggling expatriate, our evidence is consistent with the hypothesis 
that individuals who pursue and are selected for international assignments represent the 
“cream of the crop" each country has to offer in terms of business, management, and leader- 
ship experience. 


4 Discussion 


The current study shows that expatriates tend to possess higher levels of leadership experience 
than either host country nationals or domestic managers in their countries of origin. This trend 
is consistent across all types of leadership experiences investigated, but varied in magnitude 
across experience dimensions. Expatriates had no marked advantage over HCNs or domestic 
managers for everyday operations and support functions, managing financial crises, negotia- 
tion, or developing others. However, expatriates were substantially more experienced than 
HCNs or domestic managers in areas related to establishing business strategy, developing 
new and high-risk ventures, interpersonal challenges, and pursuing self-development. 

These results are most consistent with the resource and development hypotheses we 
proposed at the outset of this paper. Greater levels of experience for expatriates compared 
to HCNs suggest that expatriates can be a substantial resource for HCNs, rather than an 
undue burden on emerging economies, if their greater experience in managing high-risk, 
interpersonally challenging situations can be leveraged properly. Expatriates’ greater levels 
of experience compared to domestic managers in their origin countries 1s consistent with 
organizational use of international assignments to transfer organizational knowledge and as 
a developmental technique for high-potentials. Expatriation has become a vital part of 
global business strategy and career development; contemporary organizations do not use 
expatriation merely to reassign struggling employees. Moreover, expatriates’ higher levels 
of experience managing high-risk and challenging interpersonal situations may contribute 
to increased performance that will benefit HCNs through each of the four channels dis- 
cussed in the framework we presented above. 


4.1 Limitations and Future Directions for Research 


The study has two important limitations. First, we were unable to explore the processes 
through which experience impacts expatriate selection. Some organizations may have 
formal experience requirements for prospective expatriates, while in others experience may 
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be more an implicit indicator of employee potential. Alternative selection processes will not 
change our overall findings that expatriate experience 1s likely a HCN resource and that 
organizations do not tend to send inexperienced employees abroad, but it may impact inter- 
pretations of differences between expatriates and their domestic counterparts at home (e.g., 
do differences indicate that expatriates are more ambitious). 

Second, the competing expatriate stereotypes we described concern both expatriate ex- 
perience and competence. In this study, we could examine only the experience component 
of these stereotypes. While experience and competence are related, they are distinct. Expe- 
rienced expatriates may nevertheless lack critical job knowledge and skill that makes them 
a burden for HCNs. Future research should thus extend the current results by directly 
examining how different dimensions of expatriate managers’ job performance impact host 
country nationals’ outcomes. Some previous studies have offered preliminary examinations 
of the impact of expatriates on HCNs (Takeuchi 2010), but these studies have focused on 
overall performance or adjustment. Understanding the role of expatriates in facilitating 
HCN success requires more detailed consideration of how specific domains of effective and 
ineffective performance behaviors impact the work context and behavior of host country 
nationals. It is our hope that the framework we present can serve as a guide for how future 
researchers might investigate the mechanisms through which expatriates can be deployed to 
promote the well-being of the HCNs they supervise and their host country. 

Future research should also expand the breadth of activities that are considered when 
assessing leadership experience. The Leadership Experience Inventory used in the present 
study measures experience with some aspects of leadership performance, such as handling 
interpersonal challenges, developing others, and role modeling. However, most of its scales 
are focused on technical business and management experience. Leadership and manage- 
ment are distinct, equally important performance domains (Campbell/Wiernik 2015). Expe- 
rience specifically with performing interpersonal leadership behaviors, such as considera- 
tion/support, initiating structure, goal emphasis/motivation, and empowerment/facilitation, 
may be as relevant for business unit success and the careers of expatriates and domestic 
managers as technical operations and management experience. Future research on leader- 
ship experience should incorporate assessments of experience with performing specific 
interpersonal leadership tasks. 


42 Implications for Expatriate Management and Career Development 


The results of this study have implications effectively managing and developing expat- 
riates. Relative to their host country national counterparts, expatriates tend to have the 
greatest experiential advantage in terms of strategy, high-risk activities, and interpersonal 
challenges. However, they tend to have no noticeable advantage for experience in other 
areas, such as day-to-day business operations and managing crises, failures, and financial 
problems. When expatriates are sent abroad, HCNs may look to them with the understand- 
ing that they have skills and experiences which local managers lack. But this is not 
uniformly so. In these cases, halo may operate, leading HCNs to believe that the expatriate 
has superior experience across the board — potentially resulting in overlooking HCN talent 
in areas where the expatriate experience advantage is not as large. To avoid this problem, 
organizations should strengthen expatriate employees’ experience in areas where they may 
be weaker (1.е., no better than HCNs), and strategically deploy expatriates to locations 
where local talent pools lack the specific competencies at which individual expatriate em- 
ployees excel. 
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In terms of using international assignments as a developmental opportunity, it is 1m- 
portant to recognize how expatriates might benefit from the experience. Expatriation can 
often be seen as a “baptism by fire” experience that can propel employees to new levels of 
success (Stahl et al. 2002). Planning expatriate assignments so that they will provide the 
specific experiences needed to facilitate employees' career goals will ensure that the expe- 
rience contributes to continued employee career development. 

This paper shows that expatriates tend to possess strengths in several key areas of mana- 
gerial job experience when compared with both origin- and host-country nationals. Expat- 
riate advantages in high-risk, interpersonal, and strategic experience might be leveraged to 
positively impact the lives of HCNs. This paper contributes to the growing literature that 
shifts focus in expatriate research from the adjustment and success of expatriates them- 
selves to better understand the impact of international exchanges on all parties involved. As 
continued globalization leads to higher frequencies of expatriate assignments, understand- 
ing not only the difficulties of expatriation for expatriates, but also the difficulties that 
expatriates may cause for their host country coworkers and communities, will become 
vitally important. 
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Success among Self-Initiated versus Assigned Expatriates 


Anne-Grit Albrecht, Stephan Dilchert, Deniz S. Ones, Jürgen Deller, 
and Frieder M. Paulus 


Abstract 


This chapter compares the success outcomes of self-initiated and employer-initiated expat- 
riates. Results show negligible to small differences between these groups on adjustment, 
job satisfaction, and job performance, though self-initiated expatriates do show somewhat 
better interaction adjustment. Results suggest that self-initiation is not a powerful determi- 
nant of expatriate success. 


1 Introduction 


Expatriates reflect a highly heterogeneous population of employees. The common unifying 
characteristics of all expatriate positions are that employees are living and working for an 
extended period in a foreign cultural environment (versus mobile international business 
travelers who merely commute to and from foreign locations) and that the assignments are 
intended to be temporary (versus immigrants who intend to remain in their new location in 
perpetuity; Albrecht et al. 2018a). However, within this category, individual expatriates 
hold jobs ranging from CEO of a local subsidiary of a large multinational corporation, to 
high-ranking diplomat, to non-managerial technical specialist, to academic researcher, to 
luxury hotel chef, to opera singer, just to name a few. While these employees are united by 
the international context of their work, their diverse environmental circumstances and 
personal characteristics make it likely for the factors that contribute to success to differ 
across expatriate subgroups. 

One key distinction between subgroups of expatriates that has received increasing 
research attention is whether expatriates initiated their international transfer themselves or 
whether they were assigned to a foreign position by their employer. Studies comparing 
these groups have often found strong similarities on many dimensions (e.g., Jokinen et al. 
2008), but self-initiated and assigned expatriates are distinguishable in terms of the nature 
of their assignments, employees’ motives and personal characteristics, and some success 
outcomes (Andresen et al. 2012). In terms of the nature of the assignment, assigned expat- 
riates tend to be higher-level and more senior employees sent abroad to fill critical organi- 
zational roles, whereas self-initiated expatriates often enter lower-level positions or even 
new organizations and have more freedom to pursue their personal goals (Andresen et al. 
2015; Inkson et al. 1997). In terms of employee characteristics, self-initiated expatriates 
tend to be younger and more often female (Andresen et al. 2015; Biemann/Andresen 2010), 
as well as more adventurous and higher on proactivity-related personality traits (Biemann/ 
Andresen 2010; Doherty et al. 2011). Self-initiated expatriates are often argued to pursue 
international experience as a way to build career competencies and distinguish themselves 
(Al Ariss 2010; Stahl et al. 2002; Suutari/Brewster 2000; Vance 2005); however, self- 
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initiated and assigned expatriates appear to be similarly career-oriented and motivated to 
pursue (or accept) international assignments to advance their career objectives (Andresen 
et al. 2015; Doherty et al. 2011). In terms of success outcomes, self-initiated expatriates 
tend to adjust somewhat better than assigned expatriates, particularly for interaction ad- 
justment (comfort communicating with host country nationals; Peltokorpi/Froese 2009; 
Selmer etal. 2015). This difference may be because self-initiated expatriates are more 
deeply invested in engaging with the host country culture. However, research on differ- 
ences in success between types of expatriates is still nascent. In this chapter, we extend 
research on differences between self-initiated and assigned expatriates by exploring differ- 
ences between these groups on several dimensions of expatriate success. 


2 Methods 


21 Samples 


Analyses in this chapter are based on data from 2,169 expatriates from both waves of the 
IGOES project (see Wiernik etal. 2018, Chapter 1, this volume). This project assessed 
German-speaking expatriates working in numerous countries! in private sector organizations. 
The large majority of participants had managerial responsibilities, and participants worked in 
a wide variety of industries and functional roles. As can be seen in Table 1, participants 
include a wide range of ages and educational levels and were roughly 30% female; these 
values are consistent with most samples in the expatriate literature. 

Also shown in Table 1, most participants were self-initiated expatriates, but for a sub- 
stantial minority, the expatriate assignment was initiated primarily by the employer or 
expatriates’ spouses. More information on the iGOES project is available in Albrecht et al. 
(2018b, Appendix A, this volume). 


2.2 Measures 


Source of expatriation initiation. The source of initiation of the expatriate assignment was 
measured differently in Wave 1 and Wave 2 of the iGOES project. In Wave 1, initiation 
was measured using a categorial item asking participants to indicate whether their assign- 
ment was initiated by themselves, by their employer, or jointly between themselves and 
their employer. In Wave 2, participants were asked to separately rate the degree to which 
they themselves, their employer, and their spouse had initiated the assignment with a scale 
values ranging from 1 = not at all to 5 = exclusively. In the Mexican sample of Wave 2, 
initiation was also assessed using qualitative interviews to better understand the behaviors 
expatriates perceive as reflecting low versus high degrees of initiative. In addition to self- 
ratings of the degree of self-, employer-, and spouse-initiation of their international moves, 
these expatriates were asked to verbally describe the specific actions they, their organiza- 
tion, and their spouse took that led to their decision to move abroad. Two independent 
raters read transcripts of the responses and scored them on the three initiative scales. 
Example qualitative responses include “1 searched for positions abroad and found this job 


There were not substantial differences across countries in rates of different sources of initiation of expatriation, 
so data from all countries within each wave were pooled for analysis. 
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in Mexico” (high self-initiation) and “I wrote my Master's thesis оп [a topic relevant to my 
current employer]. Somehow, [my current employer], a company in Mexico, learned about 
the thesis and contacted me with a job offer" (high employer-initiation). Agreement between 
raters, as well between raters and expatriates’ self-ratings, was extremely high. The 
qualitative responses indicate that expatriates perceived a variety of non-mutually-exclusive 
actions on the part of themselves, their employers, and their spouses as reflective of initiation 
and support our measurement of these three sources of initiation as separate variables. 

Because the measures of expatriation initiation source were not commensurate across 
waves, data for each wave were analyzed separately. 

Job performance. Supervisors, coworkers, or subordinates rated expatriates' job per- 
formance using a short job performance survey completed by one rater for each expatriate 
covering the following dimensions of job performance: technical performance (average 
Cronbach's а = .66 across countries for Wave 1, .90 for Wave 2), contextual performance 
(a = .45, wave 1 only), management and supervision (а = .58 for Wave 1, .86 for Wave 2), 
effort and initiative (а = .59 for Wave 1, .84 for Wave 2), interpersonal relations (а = .88, wave 
2 only) and personal discipline (a — .85, wave 2 only). An overall job performance score was 
computed summing all performance dimension measures (a — .86 for wave 1, .96 for wave 2). 


Table 1: Sample Characteristics 


Variable N % Mean SD Min Max 
Demographics 
Age (in years) 2,169 — 36.80 887 19 71 
Gender (% female) 687 31.5 
Marital Status (96 in stable relationship) 1472 67.5 
Years of formal education 2,164 — 17.40 2.45 1 32 
Tenure with current employer (in months) 2,135 — 77.34 83.92 1 648 
Tenure on current assignment (in months) 2,128 — 33.55 32.35 1 144 
Nature of expatriation 
Wave 1 
Self-initiated 701 59.06 
Organization-initiated 275 23.17 
Jointly-initiated 200 9.17 
Wave 2 
Self-initiated 977 — 3.84 1.28 1 5 
Organization-initiated 956 — 2.74 1.62 1 5 
Spouse-initiated 841 — 2.13 143 1 5 


Note: Values computed across countries and both waves of the iGOES data collection. 


Adjustment. Self-rated adjustment was assessed using Black and Stephens' (1989) 14-item 
scale in Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Ghana, India, Ireland, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Turkey. This scale produces separate scores for locational, interaction, and work 
adjustment. Locational adjustment refers to an expatriate's perceived ability to manage 
everyday life demands (e.g. running errands, moving around, accessing food and 
healthcare) in their current location. Interaction adjustment refers to expatriates' comfort 
with communicating with host country nationals in both work and nonwork settings. Work 
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adjustment refers to expatriates’ perceived ability to carry out their work assignments in 
their current location. Total or overall adjustment was computed as the sum of all 14 items 
on the scale. In these countries, the average internal consistency estimates were a = .81 for 
total overall adjustment, о = .72 for locational adjustment, о = .83 for interaction adjust- 
ment, а = .71 for work adjustment. 

In China, Egypt, Russia, South Korea, and the United States, adjustment was assessed 
using Albrecht's (2005) 3-item measure (the item measuring perceived overall adjustment 
was excluded). Consequently, only one value for total overall adjustment could be 
estimated for these countries (average a — .63). 

Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was assessed using the five-item scale provided by 
Judge et al. (1998). This scale assesses overall job satisfaction through a series of general 
judgments about the overall quality of the work experience (example item: "I feel fairly 
well satisfied with my present job”; average a = .80). 

Life satisfaction. In Wave 2, life satisfaction was measured using the short version of 
the Satisfaction with Life Scale developed by Diener et al. (1985), consisting of four items 
(examples: “In most ways my life is close to ideal", “The conditions of my life are 
excellent"). The average internal consistency of this scale across countries was а = .74. 


2.3 Analyses 


For Wave 1, success criteria for groups of expatriates reporting each source of initiation 
(self, employer, joint) were compared using standardized mean differences (Cohen's d) and 
standard deviation ratios (u values). For Wave 2, correlations were computed between each 
initiation rating scale and each criterion. 


3 Results 


3.1 Wavel 


Comparisons of expatriate success outcomes across sources of initiation for Wave 1 are 
shown in Tables 2-4. Job performance mean differences were negligible for all groups and 
performance dimensions (absolute d values ranged from .00 to .11; these values are all 
below the 10" percentile of effects in organizational research; Paterson et al. 2016). Job 
satisfaction showed similarly negligible differences across groups. Results are more com- 
plex for adjustment. While self-initiated and employer-initiated expatriates showed negligi- 
ble differences for most dimensions of adjustment, self-initiated expatriates were moder- 
ately higher on interaction adjustment than employer-initiated expatriates (d = .44, see 
Table 2), indicating that expatriates who sought out international opportunities on their own 
(versus being assigned abroad by their employers) reported greater comfort interacting with 
host country nationals. These findings are consistent with previous studies of adjustment 
differences between self-initiated and assigned expatriates (Froese and Peltokorpi 2013; 
Selmer et al. 2015). This result is interesting, as interacting with host country nationals 1s 
often the most difficult aspect of adjusting to a new international context; finding that 
individuals who choose their own expatriate experience have fewer problems interacting 
has implications for how organizations select employees for international assignments, as 
well as for supporting and managing expatriates on location. 
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Comparisons of jointly-initiated expatriates to self-initiated (Table 3) and employer- 
initiated (Table 4) expatriates indicate that these expatriates display adjustment levels that 
are intermediary between purely self-initiated and employer-initiated expatriates (mean 
differences show the same patterns, but are generally attenuated in magnitude). Finally, for 
all group comparisons and criteria, standard deviation ratios (u values) did not differ sub- 
stantially from 1, indicating that source of initiation does not have an appreciable homoge- 
nizing effect on expatriate outcomes. 


3.2 Wave2 


Results for Wave 2 analyses are shown in Table 5. As would be expected, different sources 
of initiation of the expatriate experience were negatively correlated (e.g., self-initiation 
correlated r=-.50 with employer-initiation). However, these correlations were far from 
unity, indicating that most expatriates tend to embark on their assignments for a myriad of 
reasons originating from both their own initiative and the desires of their employers or 
family. Decisions to go abroad are complex and multiply-determined. The distribution of 
Scores on spouse initiative were extremely skewed and bimodal — 57% of the expatriates 
indicated their spouse had not initiated the assignment at all, 6% a little, 9% somewhat, 
23% strongly, and finally 6% exclusively. Accordingly, linear correlation results should be 
interpreted cautiously. 

The large majority of the correlations between expatriate outcomes and sources of initi- 
ation are negligible to small. Degree of self-initiation showed small positive relationships 
with most job performance dimensions; these relationships are somewhat larger than were 
observed for Wave 1 (recall that d = 2 x r), but not so much larger as to preclude sampling 
error as an explanation. Consistent with the results from Wave 1, self-initiation also showed 
a small positive relation with interaction adjustment (r, = .11). The magnitude of the effect 
size is weaker than in Wave 1; the difference likely reflects a combination of sampling error 
and differences in measurement method (degree of self-initiation versus a dichotomous 
self- vs. employer-initiated comparison). Degree of employer-initiation also showed small 
positive relations with work adjustment and job satisfaction (7, = .14, .13, respectively). 
This may reflect that organizations may provide greater transitional support to expatriates 
when the move is employer-initiated (for comparison, though the magnitudes of the differ- 
ences were smaller in Wave 1, they were in the same direction). The one relationship in 
Table 5 showing a substantially larger magnitude is between employer-initiation and manage- 
ment performance (ғ, = .24). This relationship may reflect a selection effect. Employer- 
initiated expatriates are often sent abroad to manage critical organizational facilities and to 
prepare employees for future advancement to top-level executive positions. Employees 
chosen for such assignments are typically high-potential individuals with a record of 
successful managerial performance. Thus, the stronger relationships could reflect that these 
employer-chosen expatriates arrived in their new positions with greater capabilities for 
successful leadership. 
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4 Discussion 


In this chapter, we examined the differences between self-initiated and assigned expatriates 
on adjustment, job satisfaction, and job performance. Our results suggest that outcomes for 
these two groups are similar. While self-initiated expatriates tend to have stronger inter- 
action adjustment than assigned expatriates, the size of this difference (as well as differ- 
ences on other criteria) is relatively small. Based on other findings from the expatriate liter- 
ature (e.g., Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; Mol et al. 2005), other personal, environmental, 
and procedural factors appear to be more important for driving expatriate success than 
merely whether the decision to go abroad originated from the expatriate or their employer. 
Future research attempting to differentiate self-initiated from assigned expatriates would 
benefit from more nuanced investigations of specific decision-making processes and their 
impact on expatriate contexts and outcomes (e.g., how do potential expatriates evaluate the 
relative advantages and tradeoffs of alternative international and domestic options for ad- 
vancing their careers?). 


41 Initiative in Expatriate Research 


Based on the similarities of these groups observed in this study, it is likely that findings 
from studies of self-initiated expatriates may apply to assigned expatriates (and vice versa). 
Considering these findings, we wish to highlight the limitations of self-initiation of expat- 
riation as an operationalization of the broader construct of initiative/proactivity in expatriate 
research. Because differences between self-initiated and assigned expatriates appear to be 
weak to negligible, we believe that focusing on this distinction has little potential to enhance 
our understanding of expatriate success. Proactive personality, attitudes, and behaviors have 
been established as important drivers of success in studies of domestic employees (cf. 
Fuller/Marler 2009; Thomas et al. 2010). We suspect that proactivity/initiative are likely to 
be similarly important for expatriate success. However, it is the broader class of behaviors 
and variables associated with initiative, not merely whether employees initiated the sojourn 
itself, that makes initiative important in expatriate settings. Individuals who are more 
achievement-oriented, assertive, and open to change (characteristics associated with pro- 
active personality; Fuller/Marler 2009), are likely more prone to initiate encounters with 
host country nationals and build a larger social network, ultimately leading to higher inter- 
action adjustment. Self-initiation of expatriation is a poor indicator of proactivity and 15 
likely unrelated to these more specific tendencies. Besides its poor construct validity as a 
measure of proactivity, self-initiation also treats this continuous quantitative trait (cf. 
Thomas et al. 2010) as a dichotomous variable. The profound consequences of dichotomi- 
zation for measurement and statistical analyses have been aptly summarized elsewhere 
(e.g., MacCallum et al. 2002). The current study echoes much previous research finding 
that self-initiated expatriates do not differ strongly from assigned expatriates (Andresen 
et al. 2014; Tharenou 2015). Moving forward, studies of expatriate initiative and proactivity 
would benefit from measuring, rather than assuming, these employee characteristics. 
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Lingua Necessaria? Language Proficiency and Expatriate 
Success 
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Deniz S. Ones, and Frieder M. Paulus 


Abstract 


Local language proficiency is often regarded as a key enabling factor for expatriate success. 
In this study, we use data from the 1GOES project to examine how language proficiency 
contributes to expatriate outcomes. Language proficiency is negligibly to weakly related to 
most outcomes, but does show positive relations with interaction adjustment. Moderator 
analyses support the interpretation of this relation as reflecting increased comfort from 
being able to communicate effectively, rather than reflecting cultural engagement or social 
inclusion effects. Overall, results indicate that local language proficiency can contribute to 
expatriate comfort, but is not absolutely necessary for expatriate success. 


1 Introduction 


One of the most fundamental preparations expatriates can make ш advance of an inter- 
national assignment is to develop familiarity with or proficiency in their host country's 
language. Language proficiency! is frequently regarded as a necessary prerequisite for success 
on expatriate assignments (Jordan/Cartwright 1998) and has been associated with many 
positive expatriate outcomes, including locational and interaction adjustment (Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005) and performance (Mol et al. 2005). Language training forms a central 
part of many cross-cultural training programs and is often the only formal training expat- 
riates receive before embarking on their assignments or after arrival (Morris/Robie 2001). 
Understanding the impact of language ability on expatriate outcomes 1$ crucial for effec- 
tively managing expatriate employees, both because language proficiency can have strong 
main effects on expatriate outcomes and because language proficiency 1s a key moderator of 
the effectiveness of other management techniques (cf. the role of language in driving receipt 
and effectiveness of pre-departure training, Kostal et al. 2018, Chapter 13, this volume). 
Proficiency in the languages spoken in a new location can facilitate adjustment and 
other positive outcomes for a variety of reasons. Speaking the local language facilitates 
effective communication between expatriates and host country nationals (Du-Babcock/ 
Babcock 1996). Expatriates who cannot speak in host country nationals’ local language 
may be perceived as outsiders and have difficulties managing local subordinates (Mol et al. 
2005; though this perception could also encourage helping behavior in some contexts, see 
e.g., Leonardelli/Toh 2011). Inability to communicate with coworkers naturally can lead to 
unpleasant workplace climates (Takeuchi et al. 2005) and dissatisfaction (Li/Tse 1998). 


! Language proficiency can range in degree from complete absence of the ability to understand ог communi- 


cate in a language to complete fluency, including various levels of rudimentary or intermediate ability. 
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Language fluency can also increase expatriates’ confidence to handle cross-cultural adjust- 
ment challenges outside of work (Robinson 2003). Managing everyday tasks, navigating 
the local environment, and handling emergencies are all made easier when one can read and 
speak the local language (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). 

Generally, the various ways that language proficiency can contribute to positive out- 
comes can be grouped into two broad mechanisms. First, the comfort hypothesis argues that 
language fluency contributes to positive outcomes by reducing the stress and negative expe- 
riences associated with not speaking the local language (e.g., inability to communicate 
effectively with coworkers). This hypothesis has two components — core workplace language 
proficiency (1.е., being able to communicate effectively with one's coworkers on work 
tasks) and incidental language proficiency (1.е., being able to understand less important 
communications, such as casual office conversations or printed signs and notices). Second, 
the cultural engagement hypothesis argues that facilitating communication is only one part 
of the benefit of language fluency for expatriates. Learning a language requires a substan- 
tial investment of time and effort and typically demands that learners engage deeply with 
the culture of the language in order to learn usage rules, customs, and idioms. Few other 
cross-cultural training methods provide as rich an introduction to another culture as language 
training (Puck et al. 2008). The cultural investment gained when learning the local language 
facilitates effective communication between expatriates and host country nationals by 
helping expatriates to adapt to local values, standards, and rules of conduct (Du-Babcock/ 
Babcock 1996; Gudykunst et al. 1988), but also facilitates other forms of adjustment due to 
expatriates’ increased familiarity with their new culture. Thus, the cultural engagement 
hypothesis contends that it 1s not merely the effective communication, but the broader cul- 
tural competence that comes with language fluency, that contributes to expatriate success. 

Previous meta-analyses have shown that local language ability (measured in various 
ways) is consistently positively related to self-rated locational? adjustment (p = .22, 95% 
credibility interval [CV] = .11, .34) and interaction adjustment (p = .43, 95% СУ = .16, .70; 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Language proficiency appears to be positively, but incon- 
sistently related to work adjustment (р = .18, 95% CV = -.25, .61; Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 
2005) and self-rated job performance (р = .19, 95% CV = -.05, .43; Mol et al. 2005). The 
lack of consistent positive relations between local language ability and work-related out- 
comes is likely due to the focus of most previous expatriate research on expatriates from 
English-speaking countries moving to non-English-speaking locales. Given the status of 
English as the de facto language of world business, it is possible that knowing a local 
language is less critical for English speakers than non-English speakers (English is widely 
spoken internationally, whereas most English-speaking countries are limited in their capac- 
ity to accommodate non-speakers; Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Most of the samples 
included in the above-cited meta-analyses comprised natively English-speaking expatriates. 
In general, the scope of the impact of local language ability for expatriates who are not 
English-language natives is unknown. 


Previous expatriate research has used to the terms "general" (Black/Stephens 1989) or "cultural" (Bhaskar- 
Shrinivas et al. 2005) adjustment to refer to expatriates’ comfort handling everyday non-work demands, such 
as obtaining food, healthcare, safety, and transportation. We prefer the term “locational adjustment", as it 
captures that this construct refers to the management of the everyday challenges of living in one's current 
location (cf. Schlunze 2002). “General adjustment" is overly vague and may be confused with total or overall 
adjustment. “Cultural adjustment" is too narrow as a label, as the locational adjustment construct encompasses a 
broader set of challenges than merely adapting to a new culture. 
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This chapter explores the contribution of language proficiency to expatriate success 
using the iGOES samples. Across the 28 host countries included in the iGOES project, we 
asked participants to indicate the languages that are spoken most frequently in their work- 
places and to indicate their levels of proficiency with those languages. A key benefit of the 
IGOES samples for these questions is that the participants share German as their native 
language, allowing us to examine the impact of local language ability on work-related out- 
comes for expatriates whose native language is not English. In addition, the design of the 
IGOES project allows us to compare the validity of the comfort and cultural engagement 
hypotheses by examining the moderating impact of speaking German (versus the culturally- 
dominant local language) at work on language proficiency-criterion relationships. Finally, 
in addition to adjustment and performance, the two criteria most frequently studied in the 
expatriate literature (Albrecht et al. 2018а), we also examine the impact of language 
fluency on expatriate job satisfaction and perceived social and organizational support. 


2 Methods 


21 Samples 


Data for this chapter came from the iGOES project (see Wiernik et al., Chapter 1, this 
volume). This project simultaneously gathered data from German-speaking expatriates 
employed in a variety of jobs, organizations, and countries. Participants across countries 
were administered the same assessments to allow for examination of the international 
generalizability of expatriate success factors. Both Wave 1 and Wave 2 of the iGOES data 
contributed to these analyses. Additional details about the 1GOES project are available in 
Albrecht et al. (2018b, Appendix A, this volume). 


2.2 Measures 


Language proficiency. Language proficiency was measured in two ways across the coun- 
tries sampled. In 22 countries (Argentina, China, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Russia, 
South Korea, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, the United States), language 
proficiency was measured with the question, “То what degree do you speak the local 
language?" This question was answered on a 5-point scale (1 = not at all, 2 = basic 
knowledge, 3 = can make myself understood, 4 = almost fluent, 5 = fluent). 

In 17 countries (Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Poland, Singapore, Spain, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom), language proficiency was either instead or additionally assessed by 
asking participants to indicate all the languages that were commonly spoken in their 
workplace and to rate their proficiency with each language. We used these responses to 
compute two overall language proficiency scores for each participant.? First, we computed 
overall proficiency as the mean proficiency level across all languages spoken in the workplace. 


j We also computed overall proficiency scores based on the maximum proficiency level across all languages 


spoken in the workplace. However, there was very little variance on this score (653 out of 657 respondents 
indicated proficiencies of 4 or 5 out of 5 for at least one language). This is understandable, as few companies 
would send an expatriate on an assignment where they are unable to communicate at work. Because of this 
lack of variance, we do not report results of maximum proficiency (all correlations are essentially zero). 
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This score represents expatriates’ overall ability to communicate in the workplace. Second, 
we computed overall proficiency as the minimum proficiency level reported across all 
languages spoken in the workplace. This score captures the impact of there being any 
language spoken in the workplace that an individual doesn't understand. The presence of an 
incomprehensible language might be alienating for expatriates if they cannot participate in 
casual conversations (e.g., office gossip), even if they can make themselves understood in 
another language. 

In a substantial portion of the sample, German (participants native language) was 
commonly spoken in the workplace. This factor allowed us to test the cultural engagement 
versus comfort hypotheses of language proficiency. If expatriates primarily benefit from 
language proficiency by being able to communicate effectively with coworkers, we would 
expect relationships between language proficiency to be equally strong for analyses in- 
cluding and excluding expatriates who speak their native language in the workplace. In 
contrast, if language proficiency contributes to positive expatriate outcomes because it 
serves as a proxy for increased levels of expatriate engagement with the local culture (either 
in preparation before their trip or while on-location), then we would expect relationships 
between language proficiency (especially mean language proficiency) to be stronger when 
workplaces where German was spoken were excluded. Proficiency in non-German 
speaking contexts would then reflect a greater degree of engagement with the local culture 
to learn the locally-spoken languages. 

Job performance. Supervisors, coworkers, or subordinates rated expatriates' job per- 
formance using a short job performance survey completed by one rater for each expatriate 
covering the following dimensions of job performance: technical performance (average 
Cronbach's а = .66 across countries for Wave 1, .90 for Wave 2), contextual performance 
(а = .45, wave 1 only), management and supervision (a = .58 for Wave 1, .86 for Wave 2), 
effort and initiative (а = .59 for Wave 1, .84 for Wave 2), interpersonal relations (а = .88, 
wave 2 only), and personal discipline (a — .85, wave 2 only). An overall performance score 
was computed combining all dimension measures (average а = .86 for wave 1, .96 for wave 2). 

Adjustment. Self-rated adjustment was assessed using Black and Stephens' (1989) 
14-item scale in Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Ghana, India, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Turkey. This scale produces separate scores for locational, interaction, and 
work adjustment. Locational adjustment refers to an expatriate's perceived ability to man- 
age everyday life demands (e.g., running errands, moving around, accessing food and 
healthcare) in their current location. Interaction adjustment refers to expatriates" comfort 
with communicating with host country nationals in both work and nonwork settings. Work 
adjustment refers to expatriates’ perceived ability to carry out their work assignments in 
their current location. Total or overall adjustment was computed as the sum of all 14 items 
on the scale. In these countries, the average internal consistency estimates were о = .81 for 
total overall adjustment, о = .72 for locational adjustment, а = .83 for interaction adjust- 
ment, а = .71 for work adjustment. 

In China, Egypt, Russia, South Korea, and the United States, adjustment was assessed 
using Albrecht's (2005) 3-item measure (the item measuring perceived overall adjustment 
was excluded). Consequently, only one value for total overall adjustment could be 
estimated for these countries (average a — .63). 

Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was assessed using the five-item scale provided by 
Judge et al. (1998). This scale assesses overall job satisfaction through a series of general 
judgments about the overall quality of the work experience (example item: “1 feel fairly 
well satisfied with my present job"). Average internal consistency was а = .80 across 
country samples. 
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Life satisfaction. Life satisfaction was assessed using the short version of the Satisfaction 
with Life Scale developed by Diener et al. (1985), consisting of four items such as “In most 
ways my life is close to ideal” and “The conditions of my life are excellent". Expatriates were 
asked to rate their agreement with high scores indicating life satisfaction and low scores indi- 
cating dissatisfaction. The average internal consistency of this scale in this study was а = .74; 
values ranged from .70 (Finland and Turkey) to .88 (Mexico) in individual country samples. 

Social support. Social support was assessed using a multidimensional measure (Zimet 
et al. 1988). The overall scale contained 12 items assessing three factors with four items 
each, relating to support from family, friends, and one's significant other. Sample items 
include “Му family really tries to help me” and “I can count on my friends when things go 
wrong". Internal consistency reliabilities for the total score combining the three dimensions 
ranged between .66 and .84 across countries, with an average of .78. 

Organizational support. Organizational support was assessed using the measure 
developed by Kraimer et al. (2001). It contained 12 items with three organizational support 
dimensions (financial, career, adjustment). Sample items include *My company has taken 
care of me financially" (financial), *My company takes an interest in my career" (career), 
“Му company has taken care of my family's well-being" (adjustment). Average internal 
consistency reliabilities for these subscales ranged between .73 and .84. Total scores for the 
measure had an average internal consistency of .84 across samples. 


2.3 Analyses 


Individual country samples from the iGOES data were combined using psychometric meta- 
analysis (Schmidt/Hunter 2015), weighting each country by sample size. Only countries 
with sample sizes of at least N — 10 were included. Correlations were corrected for unreliabil- 
ity in the criterion only; no reliability information was available for the language proficiency 
measures. Job performance correlations were corrected using meta-analytic supervisor inter- 
rater reliability distributions for each performance dimension from Viswesvaran et al. (1996). 
Correlations other criteria were corrected using alpha values from the current samples. 


3 Results 


3.1  Single-item Language Proficiency 


Results for the single-item language proficiency surveys (“То what degree do you speak the 
local language?") are presented in Table 1. Across the countries included in this analysis, 
language proficiency showed negligible relations with most dimensions of job performance 
(overall performance р=.09, 80% credibility interval [CV] = -.02, .20). Only contextual 
performance showed a generalizable moderate positive relation with language proficiency 
(р = .20, CV = .20, .20). Some dimensions (e.g., technical performance, management and 
supervision) showed negligible mean correlations, but with large residual variance, suggesting 
the possibility of moderating factors. Two potential moderators are explored below. 

Language proficiency showed more consistent moderate to large positive relationships 
with expatriate adjustment, particularly with interaction adjustment (p = .38, CV = .21, .56). 
This 1s expected, as ability to communicate with host country nationals (the essence of interac- 
tion adjustment) 1s heavily constrained without a shared language. Relations of language profi- 
ciency with locational and work adjustment were more modest (p = .16 for both dimensions). 
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Beyond the oft-studied criteria of performance and adjustment, we also examined relations 
with satisfaction and perceived support. Language proficiency was consistently unrelated to 
job satisfaction (p = .03, СУ = .03, .03) and life satisfaction (p = -.01, CV = -.06, .05). Rela- 
tionships between language proficiency and social support were also small, but less con- 
sistent across countries (р = -.02, СУ = -.21, .18). Organizational support showed a small 
negative relationship with language proficiency (p = -.13, CV = -.13, -.13). However, this 
result was not replicated in our analyses using either mean proficiency or minimum profi- 
ciency across multiple languages spoken in the workplace (see below), suggesting that they 
resulted from second-order sampling error or measurement artefacts. In short, language 
proficiency showed negligible relationships with satisfaction and support outcomes. 


3.2 Mean Proficiency across Workplace Languages 


Results of analyses examining relations of expatriate success with expatriates’ mean level of 
proficiency across all languages commonly spoken in their workplaces are shown in Table 2. 
Results generally agreed with those for the single-item language proficiency analyses. Mean 
language proficiency was negligibly related to each performance dimension examined 
(contextual performance was not assessed in these samples) and was unrelated to all satis- 
faction and support outcomes. 

Expatriate adjustment was moderately positively related to mean language proficiency 
(overall adjustment р = .19, CV = .19, .19). However, relations between adjustment (espe- 
cially interaction adjustment) and mean language proficiency were much more muted than 
they were for the single-item language proficiency analyses presented above. This discrep- 
ancy may reflect differences in the diversity of individuals with whom expatriates can com- 
municate implied by high scores on each of these measures. In the single-item samples, 
expatriates indicated their proficiency with “the local language" (1.е., the native language of 
most or all host country nationals). In contrast, in the multiple language proficiency samples, 
expatriates indicated their proficiency with all languages spoken in their workplaces, which 
may have included German, English, or other languages that are not widely spoken among 
host country nationals generally. High scores on the single-item measure imply a capacity to 
communicate with individuals generally, while high scores on the multiple language profi- 
ciency measure may imply ability to communicate with some coworkers, but not with all 
host country nationals within and outside the workplace. Additionally, the two language 
proficiency measures may also imply differences in the degree of expatriates’ engagement 
with the local culture, as discussed in the German moderation analyses below. 


3.3 Moderating Factor: Analyses Excluding German 


In the introduction, we presented two competing hypotheses explaining the relation 
between language proficiency and expatriate outcomes. The comfort hypothesis argued that 
language proficiency leads to positive outcomes by reducing the stress and anxiety asso- 
ciated with being unable to communicate, while the cultural engagement hypothesis argued 
that language proficiency contributes to positive outcomes because learning the local 
language reflects a substantial investment in understanding the host country culture. We 
tested these competing hypotheses by examining whether excluding expatriates who re- 
ported that German (their native language) was spoken in the workplace would change 
relations between language proficiency and expatriate outcomes. If language proficiency 
primarily influenced outcomes via comfort, we would expect little change in relations. 
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However, if language proficiency primarily benefits expatriates through cultural engagement, 
we would expect relations to become stronger when German-speaking workplaces were 
excluded, as high language proficiency scores would thus reflect greater investment in 
learning the local culture. Results are reported in Table 3. 

Results show that relationships between mean language proficiency and satisfaction and 
support outcomes were not substantially different when German-speaking workplaces were 
excluded (mean Ap = -.03, mean absolute Ap = .04, range Др = -.07, .02). Language profi- 
ciency—adjustment relations were also largely unchanged (mean Ap = .03, range .00, .05). 
Confidence intervals for each of these analyses overlapped substantially. These results sup- 
port the comfort hypothesis — language proficiency leads to better expatriate adjustment be- 
cause it relieves a key source of stress in the expatriate experience — difficulty communicating. 

When German-speaking workplaces were excluded, language proficiency showed 
small to moderate negative relationships with overall performance (p = -.16) and several 
performance dimensions (technical performance, effort and initiative, personal discipline). 
However, the total sample size for these analyses was small (N — 183—184). Moreover, 
confidence intervals for the mean correlations were wide (e.g., overall performance 9096 
confidence interval [СП = -.24, -.08) and overlapped substantially with the full-sample 
confidence interval; caution 1s warranted in interpreting this result. 


3.4  Moderating Factor: Mean vs. Minimum Proficiency 


Results of the German moderation analyses suggest that the influence of language profi- 
ciency on expatriate adjustment is primarily due to increased comfort, rather than because 
language proficiency indicates greater cultural engagement. With that being the case, the 
question remains what the nature of this increased comfort is. A key potential source of 
stress for expatriates 1s inability to communicate effectively on core work tasks. High levels 
of proficiency on only one or two of the languages spoken in the workplace (as indexed by 
expatriates’ mean language proficiency score) would reduce this source of stress. However, 
another potential source of language-related stress for expatriates is the social exclusion 
that can result from not speaking the language commonly used in casual office conversa- 
tions. For example, even if an expatriate can communicate about work tasks with coworkers 
in German or English, thex may still feel excluded from the office culture if most off-task 
conversations, posted messages, and other communications are conducted in Korean. This 
effect is indexed by expatriates’ minimum language proficiency scores, as these scores can 
indicate the presence of such a socially-excluding language in the workplace. Results for 
relations between minimum language proficiency and expatriate outcomes are shown in 
Table 4. 

Results for minimum language proficiency were generally the same as for mean lan- 
guage proficiency. Performance, satisfaction, and perceived support were all negligibly 
related to minimum language proficiency. Overall and interactional adjustment showed 
small positive relationships with minimum language proficiency. These results suggest that 
the detrimental effects of there being any incomprehensible language spoken in the work- 
place are not strong. The key factor influencing expatriate adjustment regarding language 15 
whether they are generally able to understand others and make themselves understood, not 
whether they can understand all communications at work. 
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4 Discussion 


The present analyses examined the relations between language proficiency and expatriate 
outcomes, including the most popular expatriate criteria of adjustment and job performance, as 
well as the less-studied criteria of job satisfaction, life satisfaction, and perceived organizational 
and social support. Across the 28 countries in the iGOES samples, language proficiency was 
consistently positively related to interaction adjustment and contextual performance (magnitudes 
ranged from weak to strong), but showed negligible or inconsistent relationships with locational 
and work adjustment, other performance dimensions, satisfaction, and perceived support. 
These results are in line with previous meta-analyses of language proficiency in expatriates. 

Several factors were investigated as moderators of the magnitude of the relations 
between language ability and interaction adjustment. Neither excluding German-speaking 
workplaces nor using minimum (versus mean) language proficiency substantially altered 
the relation between language proficiency and interactional adjustment. We interpreted 
these results as indicating that language proficiency benefits expatriates by facilitating effec- 
tive communication on work tasks with coworkers, rather than by reducing social marginali- 
zation associated with not speaking all workplace languages or because language fluency 
served as a proxy for cultural engagement. 

The one factor that did moderate the relation between language proficiency and inter- 
action adjustment was whether proficiency was measured for all languages spoken in the 
workplace or only for a single dominant local language. When proficiency was assessed for a 
single dominant language, the relation with interaction adjustment was much stronger (p = .38 
versus p = .13 for mean proficiency across all workplace languages) and closer to meta- 
analytic estimates of the language proficiency-—interaction adjustment relation (p = .43; 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). The measures of interaction adjustment used in this study and 
in most of the studies included in Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al.'s meta-analysis assess expatriates' 
comfort communicating in both work and non-work settings, so this pattern of results high- 
lights the important role of communication competence outside the workplace in contributing 
to expatriate adjustment. While expatriates may be able to work with their coworkers using 
German, English, or another non-local language, if they cannot also ask for directions, read 
street signs, and otherwise communicate in the local language in their everyday lives, their 
ability to adjust will be inhibited. Local language proficiency is a key factor providing for 
comfort in carrying out everyday tasks. 

That language contributes to success because of increased comfort and ease of inter- 
action, rather than because learning a language reflects expatriates’ efforts to grapple with 
another culture is also indirectly supported by results from the German Foreign Service 
sample (see Wiernik et al. 2018, Chapter 1, this volume; Rüger et al. 2018, Appendix B, this 
volume). In this sample, all respondents were conversant in the language of their host country. 
However, respondents differed widely in the number of different languages they spoke 
proficiently (mean = 3.16 languages, SD = 1.02; sample sizes for correlations below range 
from 1,351 to 1,462, mean = 1,418). Proficiency in many languages can be regarded as a form 
of broad cultural competence. Number of fluent languages was associated with increased 
mobility-specific self-efficacy (r = .19). However, number of languages spoken was unrelated 
to expatriate outcomes, including locational adjustment (r=.02), health (r= -.01), stress 
("= .05), and general job satisfaction (r = .07). While proficiency with many languages and 
proficiency with the specific language spoken in one’s current location do not necessarily 
reflect similar levels of engagement with other cultures, these results are nevertheless 
supportive of the interpretation that language benefits expatriates through comfort, rather than 
effort spent developing cultural understanding. 
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5 Conclusion 


Language proficiency is frequently cited as one of the most important competencies for 
expatriates. The results presented in this chapter demonstrate that language 1s a key factor 
contributing to expatriates’ ability to interact comfortably with host country nationals. 
However, language fluency has little impact on other expatriate outcomes, including job 
satisfaction and performance. Accordingly, while language can certainly help expatriates 
feel comfortable in their new surroundings, lack of fluency in the local language should not 
be regarded as an insurmountable barrier to expatriate success. 
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Expatriate Training: Intercontextual Analyses from the 
iGOES Project 


Jack W. Kostal, Anne-Grit Albrecht, Stephan Dilchert, Jürgen Deller, 
Deniz S. Ones, and Frieder M. Paulus 


Abstract 


Cross-cultural training (CCT) is used to provide expatriates with the knowledge, skills, and 
abilities necessary to function effectively in the cultural contexts of their host countries. 
Previous meta-analyses of the effectiveness of CCT have found that, while CCT is on aver- 
age beneficial for expatriates, there is large variability in effectiveness across studies. We 
use data from the iGOES project to examine potential moderators of CCT’s effectiveness, 
including type of training, specificity of training to the host culture context, presence of a 
mentor in the host country, and length of training. In contrast to previous findings in this 
literature, we found that associations between participation in CCT and expatriate job per- 
formance, job satisfaction, and international adjustment were small, and sometimes negative. 


1 Introduction 


Expatriation presents many challenges to the international assignee. In addition to the need 
to adapt to a new work environment, managerial expatriates must also deal with pressures 
created by increased professional responsibility, unfamiliarity with the host country’s lan- 
guage, norms, and customs, and isolation from family and friends at home. Success in 
meeting these challenges depends upon the severity of stressors encountered, as well as the 
resources expatriates can bring to bear in response (cf. Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Of 
the latter, the importance of the knowledge, skills, and abilities (KSAs) that expatriates 
possess cannot be understated. For example, if expatriates lack the knowledge and skill 
required to behave in accordance with the host country’s social norms, poor relationships 
with host country nationals may result and hamper expatriate adjustment (Johnson et al. 
2003). Training interventions may serve as one means to provide employees with these 
critical KSAs. 

Following Campbell et al. (2018), we define training as a planned intervention designed 
to enhance knowledge, skills, and abilities that determine individual performance. Previous 
research in single-culture contexts indicates that the provision of training to employees can 
substantially improve their job-relevant KSAs as measured at the end of training and as 
indicated by subsequent job performance (meta-analytic standardized mean differences, 
corrected for criterion unreliability [Cohen's ds], of .62 and .63, respectively; Arthur et al. 
2003). At a more fine-grained level, the best results for long-term retention and transfer of 
training tend to be associated with interventions that encourage trainees to actively process 
to-be-learned materials (vs. just passively absorb information, e.g., via error learning; Frese/ 
Keith 2015) or else provide opportunities for trainees to reproduce learned knowledge and 
skills following initial acquisition (cf. Roediger/Butler 2011). Although extended discussion 
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of the general literature on training interventions exceeds the scope of this chapter, such 
results strongly suggest the potential of training interventions for improving expatriate 
success outcomes, including international adjustment, satisfaction, and job performance. 

Before discussing the state of the literature on cross-cultural training (CCT), it is im- 
portant to briefly describe some of the unique challenges that accompany expatriate training 
and what these challenges do, and do not, mean for the relevance of the general training 
literature to ССТ. The goal of expatriate training is to facilitate both performance in the 
workplace and adjustment to the host culture, albeit with the latter serving the ends of the 
former (in line with our definition of training above; cf. discussions treating international 
adjustment as a mediator or facilitator of expatriate job performance and satisfaction, rather 
than a success outcome unto itself; Albrecht et al. 2018a; Mol et al. 2005). Accordingly, the 
scope of expatriate training is somewhat broader than that of other training interventions 
due to the need to prepare trainees for numerous aspects of life in an entirely new social 
environment. Nevertheless, CCT – which aims to provide trainees with KSAs needed for 
successful interactions abroad (Littrell et al. 2006) — is properly viewed as different from 
other training interventions only in its goal (cross-cultural adjustment) and the KSAs 
targeted to facilitate success in meeting this goal. The universals of training design 
(cf. Campbell et al. 2018) and the voluminous literature on learning (e.g., Dunlosky et al. 
2013; Schmidt/Bjork 1992) still apply, even in the cross-cultural context. Accordingly, the 
most important questions for those implementing CCT to ask are what KSAs are most rele- 
vant for the international assignee, whether an employee /acks these KSAs, and if so, 
whether the KSAs are amenable to training. Once these questions have been answered, 
research from the larger literature on training, learning, and education has much to say 
about optimal instructional methods. 

Turning to the cross-cultural training literature itself, the most recent meta-analysis on 
CCT's effectiveness (Morris/Robie 2001) produced estimated population correlations cor- 
rected for criterion unreliability of p = .26 between CCT and expatriate performance and 
p 7.13 between CCT and adjustment (corresponding to 6 values of .53 and .26, respec- 
tively); these values represent small to moderate effects (Paterson et al. 2016) but are sub- 
stantially smaller than effects typically observed in general training research (Arthur et al. 
2003). Despite these potentially promising mean values, however, Morris and Robie ob- 
served substantial true variance in observed training effects across studies that was not 
attributable to sampling error or measurement artefacts. This variance indicates that general 
effectiveness of a particular CCT intervention, regardless of design, targeted KSAs, and 
context, cannot be assumed. Cross-cultural training effectiveness likely differes across tar- 
geted KSAs, instructional methods, and other aspects of training design. Identifying factors 
that influence CCT effectiveness is essential to provide cross-cultural training practitioners 
with necessary tools to develop quality expatriate training programs. More research in this 
domain is sorely needed, including critical evaluations of whether current CCT practices 
are sufficient to meet expatriate training needs. To this end, Littrell et al. (2006), Mendenhall 
et al. (2004), and Kealey and Protheroe (1996) provide excellent reviews of the CCT litera- 
ture that may be used as springboards for future research. Each review also calls for more 
attention to moderators of CCT effectiveness. To facilitate cross-pollination between re- 
search streams, the reader is also directed to Salas et al. (2012) and Campbell et al. (2018) 
for reviews of the current state of the broader training literature. 

In this chapter, our goal is to contribute to the development of cumulative knowledge 
on cross-cultural training by presenting results from a large multinational sample of German- 
speaking expatriates. The expatriates in our sample came from a common cultural back- 
ground (Germanic Europe) and were deployed in a diverse range of cultures and countries. 
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This intercontextual design (Ones et al. 2012) allows us to examine the cross-cultural gen- 
eralizability of training effects without the confounding effects of varying home cultures. 
We focus especially on moderators of training effects, and report results of training inter- 
ventions separately by training type, specificity of training content to the host culture con- 
text (vs. culture-general training), length of training, and availability of a mentor in the host 
country. Because the goals of expatriate training are often multiple, and may include im- 
proving performance, reducing early termination of assignments, or enhancing employees? 
affective well-being in their host country, we report results across three separate classes of 
criteria — job performance, job satisfaction, and adjustment. Our hope is that this study will 
serve as a guide for similar studies in the future. 


2 Methods 


2.1 Participants 


The current sample consists of 1,155 German-speaking expatriates from Wave 1 of the 
IGOES project (see Wiernik et al. 2018b, Chapter 1, and Albrecht et al. 2018b, Appendix 
A, this volume, for more details).! As part of this project, expatriates located in any of 14 
countries (Argentina, China, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Egypt, Ghana, India, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, South Korea, Sweden, Turkey, and the United States) reported on their 
participation in cross-cultural training interventions. Sample characteristics separated by 
training participation and all hypothesized moderators are shown in Table 1. Across training 
conditions, trainees were generally similar in age, educational level, gender, and presence of a 
romantic partner. More pronounced differences arose, however, for employees' organizational 
tenure and length of time in their current international location. The implications of these 
differences are considered in the discussion. 


2.2 Measures 


Job performance. In contrast to previous expatriate research, which has often relied on 
single-item or self-reported performance, we measured expatriate job performance using 
ratings by a supervisor or knowledgeable coworker for each expatriate on a 17-item scale 
adapted from Foldes et al. (2006; see also Ones et al. 2018, Chapter 15, this volume). 
Scores were reported for the following dimensions of job performance: technical perfor- 
mance (average Cronbach's a = .66), contextual performance (support for organizational 
goals, extra-role engagement, local cultural knowledge; a = .45), management and super- 
vision (a = .58), and effort and initiative (о = .59). An overall job performance score was 
computed combining all 17 items of the measure (a = .86). 

Adjustment. In China, Egypt, Russia, South Korea, and the United States, adjustment 
was assessed using the 3-item self-report measure from Albrecht (2005). For these 
countries, only total overall expatriate adjustment could be computed (average a = .63). For 
the remaining countries, we measured adjustment using self-reports on the 14-item scale 
developed by Black and Stephens (1989). This scale contains subscales for locational 
(comfort managing everyday life demands), interaction (comfort communicating with host 
country nationals), and work (comfort with one’s job role) adjustment. Overall adjustment 


! Several participants with more than 144 months of experience abroad were removed as outliers. 
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was computed as the sum of all 14 items on the scale. Across countries, the average internal 
consistency estimates were а=.81 for total overall adjustment, а=.72 Юг locational 
adjustment, а = .83 for interaction adjustment, a = .71 for work adjustment. 

Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was measured using the five-item scale by Judge 
et al. (1998). This scale assesses overall job satisfaction with global judgments about the 
quality of employees’ work experiences (average а = .80). 

Training type. Participants were asked whether they had participated in any of nine 
different training interventions — short briefing, long (intensive) briefing, reading materials, 
movies, role plays, case studies, simulations, group language training, and individual lan- 
guage training. These interventions were further grouped into three classes — those which 
require minimal active cognitive processing by trainees (passive training; short briefing, 
long briefing, reading, movies), those which require a great deal of active processing or 
production of to-be-learned behaviors (active training; role plays, case studies, simula- 
tions), and /anguage training. The distinction between passive and active interventions in 
this framework corresponds closely to that between didactic and experiential interventions 
in the cross-cultural training literature (cf. Kealey/Protheroe 1996), with the sole difference 
being that case studies have been grouped with skill-based interventions of the type 
traditionally deemed experiential. Nearly all (96%) of participants who received active 
training also received some form of passive training, so these variables were collapsed into 
two groups — those who received passive training without active training (“passive”) and 
those who received both passive and active training (“active”). 


Table 1: Sample characteristics by training category 


Gender Partner с Yearsof Months of Months 


РАЈН ЕЕ Вову 4 (% male) (% yes) © education org.tenure abroad 
Complete sample 1,143 71 70 37.7 17.4 85.7 34.6 
No training 401 68 66 38.2 17.2 72.9 43.7 
Any Training 742 73 72 37.4 17.6 92.2 29.7 
Training type 

Passive 497 73 72 37.5 17.6 93.3 29.4 

Active 214 79 75 39.0 17.9 108.3 2517 

Language 148 69 70 35.2 17.2 78.0 35.3 
Training duration 

Less than 3 159 81 79 37.4 17.8 103.2 19.5 

3 or more days 159 75 71 40.7 17.9 115.4 32.0 
Training specificity 

Culture-general 95 79 68 40.0 17.8 113.5 34.5 

Culture-specific 320 77 76 38.5 17.5 103.3 23.6 
Presence ој mentor 

No 184 74 74 38.0 17.6 98.4 31.1 

Yes 551 69 66 35.8 17.5 74.8 25.9 


Note: Values computed across countries in Wave 1 of the iGOES data collection. 
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Other moderators. In addition to training type, we also assessed moderating effects of 
self-reported training duration, training specificity (culture-general vs. culture-specific), and 
availability of a mentor in the host country. For meta-analytic subgroup moderator 
analyses, self-reported training duration was dichotomized at the median value (3 days) in 
this sample. 


2.3 Analyses 


There were substantial mean-level differences across countries in training rates and out- 
come levels. These country-level differences can confound within-country training effects 
(cf. Ostroff/Harrison 1999). To remove these country-level effects and test the cross-cul- 
tural generalizability of findings, we applied transcultural meta-analysis (Ones et al. 2012). 
We computed associations between training and expatriate criteria individually within each 
host country, then aggregated across countries using psychometric meta-analysis (Schmidt/ 
Hunter 2015). Only countries with sample sizes of at least N — 10 were included in analyses. 
АП effect sizes were corrected for unreliability in the criterion. We corrected for criterion 
unreliability in international adjustment and job satisfaction using internal consistency 
estimates from the current samples. We corrected for job performance unreliability using 
the meta-analytic supervisor interrater reliability distribution for each performance dimen- 
sion reported by Viswesvaran et al. (1996). 


3 Results 


3.1 Job Performance 


Meta-analytic results for the association between training and Job performance are reported 
in Table 2. There was little difference, on average, in performance between expatriates who 
received any form of training and those who did not (6 = .04 for overall job performance; 85 
ranged from -.04 to .11 across performance facets). Confidence intervals included zero in 
all cases. However, credibility intervals around these meta-analytic means were quite wide 
(e.g., for overall performance the 80% credibility interval [CV] ranged from -.35 to .43), 
suggesting the potential for moderators for these relations. 

We found a broadly similar pattern of results when examining relations between train- 
ing and job performance across moderator levels. We found the largest moderating effects 
for training type. In line with findings from the broader training literature, active training 
showed larger relations with performance than passive training (0 — .26 vs. .03 for overall 
job performance), particularly for the effort and initiative performance dimension (6 = .31 
vs. .08). Due to small & and total N for many of these analyses, confidence intervals were 
wide and overlapped across moderator levels. We caution against over-interpretation of 
differences in mean 6 values across moderator levels, but do note that the current results 
are consistent with broader research on the superiority of active training methods (Arthur 
et al. 2003). 
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Language training showed a somewhat perplexing result. Expatriates who received 
language training showed somewhat worse job performance (6 = -.13, particularly for 
management and supervision, д = -.27). However, it may be that receipt of language train- 
ing is negatively associated with language proficiency. Only employees with poor language 
skills may be likely to receive language training, so negative relations between language 
training and performance may reflect poor language proficiency as a third variable. We 
examined this possibility by estimating the relation between language training and perfor- 
mance in the pooled sample while controlling for self-reported language proficiency. 
Results were virtually unchanged (d, = -.01 for overall performance, -.08 for technical per- 
formance, -.04 for contextual performance, -.08 for management and supervision, .10 for 
effort and initiative, Ns range 264—270). These results suggest that while language training 
is not harmful, it is unlikely to be especially beneficial, particularly compared to other 
KSAs that might be trained instead (cf. the modest relations observed for the iGOES 
samples between language proficiency and expatriate success, Wiernik et al. 2018a, Chapter 
12, this volume). 

Other moderators (training duration, cultural specificity, mentor availability) had 
generally negligible or inconsistent effects on training effectiveness for job performance. 


3.2 Job Satisfaction 


Meta-analytic results for the association between training and job satisfaction are shown in 
Table 3. Expatriates who had received any training reported slightly higher satisfaction than 
those who did not (8 = .14). However, the overall sample size for this analysis was small, 
and the confidence interval around this mean value was wide (-.38, .65). For every modera- 
tor examined, confidence intervals included zero. As with job performance, confidence 
intervals overlapped for all comparisons between moderators. 


3.3 International Adjustment 


Meta-analytic results for the association between training and adjustment are also shown in 
Table 3. Expatriates who had received any form of training reported /ower levels of overall 
adjustment (6 = -.45; 90% confidence interval [CI] = -.65, -.26), work adjustment (6 = -.50; 
СІ = -.62, .37), and interaction adjustment (6 = -.28; CI = -.42, .14). Credibility intervals 
excluded zero in all cases, suggesting that negative associations were generalizable across 
countries in our sample. Overall training was unrelated to locational adjustment. 

When examining relations between training and adjustment separately by moderating 
variables, similar patterns of findings again emerged. Mean 6 values were similar across all 
moderator variables, with small deviations likely attributable to second-order sampling 
error. Confidence intervals overlapped in every case. Although it is possible that impacts on 
international adjustment may vary across training moderator levels, the current analyses 
provide no evidence for such effects. 
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4 Discussion 


The most pronounced findings from this study 1s the weak, and sometimes negative, asso- 
ciation between cross-cultural training and various expatriate outcomes. This finding is in 
stark contrast to the positive benefits to training observed in the broader training literature 
(Arthur et al. 2003) and in meta-analyses of the cross-cultural training literature (Morris/ 
Robie 2001). There are several possible explanations for these divergent findings. First, 
participants were not randomly assigned to training groups in this study (see Table 1 for 
some examples of differences between groups). That is, our study design 15 correlational in 
nature. It 1s possible that training interventions were offered only to employees sent on 
higher risk (1.e., more challenging) assignments or to employees with weaker existing KSAs 
(who are most in need of training, particularly for language skills). Likewise, in some cases 
employees may not have been provided with training due to pre-existing familiarity with a 
country. The implication of these concerns can be illustrated by using our finding of higher 
adjustment for expatriates who did not receive training. If untrained individuals report better 
adjustment because they were sent on less strenuous assignments for which training was 
deemed unnecessary, then it is possible that these individuals’ adjustment would be even 
better had they been provided with pre-departure training. Future studies using experimental 
designs are necessary to answer this type of question. 

A second possible explanation for the present findings 1s that the KSAs targeted by the 
training interventions in our study may not have been relevant to expatriate job performance 
or adjustment. Previous reviews of the cross-cultural training literature have lamented that 
expatriate pre-departure training 1s often poorly-conceived and not designed to address the 
specific needs of expatriates for their assigned countries (Albrecht et al. 2018a; Deshpande/ 
Viswesvaran 1992). Limitations in survey space meant that we were unable to ask participants 
about the exact list of KSAs targeted in intercultural training and their relevance for their 
current assignments and contexts. Because expatriates in this sample are often more than a 
year removed from training, it is also possible that training effects were attenuated due to 
accumulated in-country experience across participants and that expatriate response reliability 
was decreased due to poor recall of the specifics of the interventions they received. Ideally, 
training information would be gathered from organizational managers who had administered 
or coordinated the training interventions, but these persons were not available for this study. 

Third because the expatriates ш the current sample worked in a variety of organizations 
and received a wide range of training interventions, it is possible that the nature and quality 
of training interventions may have varied widely across participants (even for inventions of 
the same type, such as readings or case studies). These variations in training quality would 
function in the same way as measurement error, systematically attenuating training effects 
across samples (Schmidt/Hunter 2015). Thus, it is likely that the current analyses under- 
estimated CCT effectiveness to some extent, compared to experimental evaluations of the 
effectiveness of a single training intervention. 

Finally, previous CCT meta-analyses did not specify whether performance was assessed 
using self-ratings, other-ratings, or objective criteria. In line with much of the expatriate 
research, it 1$ likely that these analyses included many studies relying on self-reported 
performance. These designs may have inflated training effectiveness estimates in previous 
CCT meta-analyses due to common method bias. 
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41 The Future of Expatriate Training Research 


Given the current findings and previous meta-analyses, where does the cross-cultural training 
literature go from here? First and foremost, more attention needs to be given to careful 
specification of the purpose of cross-cultural training and to expatriates’ actual training 
needs. International assignments vary widely in their cultural contexts, adaptation challenges, 
and work expectations and responsibilities. It is unlikely that any one-size-fits-all cross- 
cultural training will be universally effective. For training to be beneficial, researchers and 
human resource managers must carefully design trainings that target necessary KSAs and 
gather rigorous data to evaluate the effectiveness of specific training programs for specific 
developmental goals. When evaluating whether a CCT program 15 effective, researchers 
must pay much more attention than has typically been the case to which specific KSAs were 
targeted, how the training was designed and implemented to improve these KSAs, and 
whether any improvements in expatriate outcomes (e.g., improved performance or adjust- 
ment) can be causally attributed to increments in those KSAs (as opposed to, for example, 
increased feelings of organizational support). Highly general descriptions of training 
programs or evaluations, such as a rating of overall “training rigor,” fail to provide training 
practitioners with sufficient information or guidance needed to develop sound interventions. 
Rather than amorphous “rigor” or “hours taught," more precise information, such as time 
spent on each type of intervention, specific scenarios or concepts addressed, specific 
instructional strategies employed, and methods used to check learning progress, will shed 
light on optimal training practices. In addition, increased integration between the general 
training literature and research on CCT specifically is sorely needed. Recent developments 
in general training research (e.g., recognition of the importance of providing learners with 
opportunities to make errors and learn from their mistakes [error learning]; Frese/Keith 
2015) suggest fruitful avenues through which current expatriate training practices may be 
improved. In addition to the above-cited studies, we also direct interested readers to 
Dunlosky et al. (2013) for a listing of easy-to-implement strategies that may be used to 
enhance learning during training. While the challenges of expatriation may be unique, 
learning processes and methods for effective instruction are more universal. Future research 
and practice of cross-cultural training should seek to generalize findings from the broader 
training, learning, and education fields to better promote expatriate learning and success. 
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Abstract 


International relocation is increasingly common in a globalized world. In our sample of 
Federal Foreign Office staff, it is part of the lifelong job routine. This process 1s extremely 
demanding on employees and is associated with a variety of negative outcomes. External 
support systems are an important factor that can facilitate adjustment during international 
location and contribute to expatriate success. We describe support interventions imple- 
mented by the Federal Foreign Office to facilitate preparation for international rotation and 
adjustment of employees at their new postings. We distinguish between perceived organi- 
zational support and non-work social support. We find that employees' perceptions of these 
two forms of support differ by gender and family status. We find that organizational and 
social support show small to moderate relations with a variety of outcomes, including work 
attitudes, family and life attitudes, and mental health outcomes. The contributions of sup- 
port systems to many of these outcomes appear to differ by gender and family status. 


1 Introduction 


International relocation is a source of stress for employees and their family members 
because it often causes feelings of uncertainty or ambiguity and reduces individual control 
over situations (Wilkinson/Singh 2010). As the number of international assignments in- 
creases, many organizations are challenged with how to support their expatriate employees 
as they face these stressors. These challenges are especially acute for organizations, like the 
Federal Foreign Office, whose employees relocate frequently. While most organizations 
send their staff abroad once or twice during a lifetime career, organizations like the Federal 
Foreign Office are based on the principle of continued job-rotation “until retirement and 
worldwide." This principle is one of the main organizational characteristics in diplomacy. 
Foreign Office employees commit themselves to frequent international moves, requiring 
them to move with their entire families every three to four years. Compared to other forms of 
job-related mobility, such as commuting or relocation within the same country, these repeated 
international transfers are exceptionally intense and challenging (Brandt/Buck 2005). In our 
study, we evaluated employees' subjective perceptions of the opportunities and risks 
associated with this lifetime rotation abroad in the Foreign Service with regard to employees’ 
partnerships, family, and health. Additionally, we examined whether men and women and 
individuals with differing family structures differ in the degree to which they benefit from 
organizational and social support systems in dealing with relocation-associated stress. 
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1.1 Review of Empirical and Theoretical Literature 
1.1.1 Perceived Organizational Support (POS) 


There is some empirical evidence showing that the negative effects of relocation-associated 
stress can be mitigated, amongst other factors, by organizational and social support (Eisen- 
berger et al. 1986; Mazerolle/Singh 2002). In this context, perceived organizational support 
refers to the degree to which employees believe that their organization values their contri- 
butions and cares about their and their family’s well-being. Employees who feel valued and 
rewarded by their organizations tend to perform better than those who are disappointed with 
their perceived treatment (Rhoades/Eisenberger 2002). Organizations may offer important 
socio-emotional resources, such as respect and care, as well as material benefits and instru- 
mental support, such as financial benefits, child care, and medical support. Being regarded 
highly by the organization helps to meet employees’ needs for appreciation, esteem, and 
affiliation (Byrne/Hochwarter 2008). Being noticed and rewarded for increased effort within 
the organization is also perceived as very supportive. Because of these psychological and 
material benefits, employees usually take an active interest in the way they are regarded by 
their employer. 

Organizational support theory (Eisenberger et al. 1986) posits that employees evaluate 
the degree to which their socio-emotional needs are met by forming a general perception of 
the extent to which the organization values their contributions and cares about their well- 
being. When employees perceive strong organizational support, they feel obligated to help 
the organization reach its objectives and accordingly increase the effort they exert for the 
organization (contributing to better performance; Rhoades/Eisenberger 2002). Perceived 
organizational support is strongly associated feelings of identification with the organization 
and an expectation that better performance will be rewarded (Rhoades/Eisenberger 2002). 
POS is also related to other positive work attitudes, such as job satisfaction and organiza- 
tional commitment, as well as with reduced withdrawal behaviors, such as absenteeism and 
turnover (Rhoades/Eisenberger 2002). 

In their meta-analysis of more than 70 studies, Rhoades and Eisenberger (2002) identified 
three primary antecedents of POS — supervisor support, fairness, and organizational rewards 
and favorable job conditions. An individual's supervisor often is the most proximal repre- 
sentative of the larger organization, so employees often regard treatment by their supervisors 
as direct indicators of the degree to which they are valued by the organization. Fairness refers 
to the degree to which employees feel that the processes through which decisions are made 
and rewards are allocated are just (1.e., procedural justice). А process can be perceived as fair 
even if employees’ rewards differ in size, so long as the decision criteria (e.g., distribution 
according to hierarchical level) are understood and accepted by the employees affected. 
Finally, organizational rewards and favorable job conditions also play an important role in 
perceived organizational support. Employees feel more valued by their organizations when 
they are rewarded for their efforts and new ideas and when the organization provides them 
with job security, safe and comfortable workspaces, and promotion prospects. 

As discussed above, Rhoades and Eisenberger's (2002) meta-analysis also showed that 
perceived organization support is, in turn, related to favorable outcomes on the part of 
employees (e.g., job satisfaction, positive mood) and on the part of the organization (e.g., 
affective organizational commitment, performance, reduced withdrawal). POS also impacts 
stress and strain outcomes (Viswesvaran et al. 1999). When employees feel supported by 
their organizations, they are more likely to perceive potential work stressors as manageable. 
As a result, when POS is high, strain is generally perceived as lower. The buffering effect 
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of POS for strain and attitudinal outcomes depends on certain processes predicted by 
organizational support theory — employees must believe that the organization's actions are 
discretionary, feel obligated to help the organization in return, and perceive that their socio- 
emotional needs and performance-reward expectancies are fulfilled. 

Organizational support is also a major contributor to outcomes that cross the boundaries 
between work and non-work domains. Kossek et al. (2011) conducted a meta-analysis exam- 
ining the effects of general and work-family-specific supervisor and organizational support 
on employee perceptions of work-family conflict. Drawing on 115 samples from 85 studies 
comprising 72,507 employees, they compared the relative influence of four types of work— 
place social support on work-family conflict perceptions — perceived organizational support 
(POS), supervisor support, perceived organizational work-family support (also referred to as 
family-supportive organizational perceptions; FSOP), and supervisor work-family support. 
As would be expected, work-family-specific aspects of supervisor and organizational support 
were more strongly related to (low) work-family conflict than were general forms of support. 
These results demonstrate that, while different forms and sources of workplace support are 
highly related, it is important for organizations and managers to provide support structures 
that specifically address the particular employee outcomes of interest. 

To sum up, POS 15 beneficial to employees' stress perceptions, work satisfaction, and Job 
performance. Thus, POS can be instrumental with respect to the organization's goals. Im- 
portantly, the benefits of organization support are stronger when the forms of support pro- 
vided are conceptually aligned with the particular outcome (e.g., work-family-specific 
support reduces perceptions of work-family conflict better than more general forms of 
support). 


1.1.2 Perceived Social Support (PSS) 


In contrast to POS, perceived social support is a more general construct that refers to the 
degree to which employees believe that assistance is available to them to manage problems 
in their lives. It includes perceptions that psychosocial resources are available, assistance 
actually received, and the degree to which the person feels integrated into a social network. 
PSS can come from many sources, including family, friends, neighbors, and even pets or 
coworkers (Hobfoll 2002, 1989) and it can be categorized in many different ways (e.g., 
emotional versus informational social support; structural versus functional social support). 
Moreover, organizations can provide resources that contribute to perceived social support, 
especially when, as in the case of expatriates, the organization forms a prominent part of an 
individual’s social network. However, social support more often comes from sources out- 
side the organization. Researchers in the late-1970s found that the absence of adequate 
social support could explain an increase in the likelihood of psychiatric disorders in the face 
of critical life events, such as change in marital status or geographic mobility (Cassel 1974; 
Cobb 1976). Subsequently, many studies confirmed the important buffering role of social 
support for mental health. Several studies also demonstrated that social support contributes 
to physical health outcomes, House (1981) found that social support is associated with 
increased psychological well-being in the workplace. Social support can also help to reduce 
psychological distress (e.g., anxiety or depression; Moyle/Parkes 1999) and to promote 
psychological adjustment to conditions with chronically-raised stress, such as severe health 
problems and work stress (Cobb 1976; Halbesleben 2006; Taylor 2011). Regarding the 
challenges faced by expatriates, in a four-year qualitative study of 264 expatriate trailing 
spouses in 54 host-locations, McNulty (2012) observed that professional support (factors 
helping them to maintain their own careers while abroad) and social support (factors 
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alleviating marital stress) were perceived by trailing spouses as having the greatest impact 
on identity reconstruction and, in turn, their international adjustment. Similarly, in a survey 
of 166 expatriates in China from North America, Europe, and other Asian countries, Wang 
and Kanungo (2004) found that expatriate social network characteristics have direct and 
meaningful benefits for expatriate psychological well-being. Unfortunately, Engler et al. 
(2015) found that 43.5% of German expatriates reported that their expatriation had a nega- 
tive impact on their social contacts (and only 15.6% reported a positive impact), suggesting 
that many expatriates are deprived of this important source of resiliency while abroad. 

There are several hypotheses addressing the link between social support and health. 
The major difference between alternative hypotheses 15 whether they predict that social 
support is beneficial all the time or whether social support is theorized to be specifically 
beneficial during stressful periods. Evidence suggests that both hypotheses are correct to a 
degree (Taylor 2011). For example, individuals with strong social support networks tend to 
experience (or perceive) fewer negative life events, contributing to an overall positive effect 
of social support across time. However, when stressful events do occur, social support also 
appears to protect from negative health effects by influencing the way people think about 
and cope with the events. Individuals with strong social support have fewer negative 
thoughts about events, helping them to more effectively cope (Edwards 1992). In expatriate 
contexts, interventions that help employees to build their social networks and accumulate 
social support, such as intercultural/diversity training, strategic planning, and familiariza- 
tion with the new environment, as well as individual differences with similar effects (e.g., 
managerial resourcefulness, acculturation attitudes, coping strategies, stability-related per- 
sonality traits), contribute to successful international adjustment (Aycan 1997). 

Gender differences have been repeatedly examined in social support research (Caligiuri/ 
Lazarova 2002; Tamres et al. 2002). Women are more likely to provide social support to 
others and to engage with their social networks. They are also more likely to seek out social 
support to deal with stress, especially from their spouses. Concerning the type of social 
support, women tend to specifically seek out more emotional support than men, and there 15 
some evidence that this type of support is also more beneficial for women (Schwarzer/ 
Leppin 1989; Tamres et al. 2002). Taylor (2011) suggests that these gender differences in 
social support may stem from biological difference between men and women in the stress- 
response system (e.g., “flight or fight" versus “tend and befriend”). In contrast, men’s be- 
haviors tend be less prosocial and show less regard for the impact their coping strategies 
may have upon others. This difference in the degree to which men and women are con- 
cerned with the impacts of their coping behaviors on others may explain why women tend 
to find stressful situations more emotionally straining than men (Purvanova/Muros 2010). 

Caligiuri and Lazarova (2002) propose a model that describes the manner in which 
female expatriates develop social relationships and utilize those relationships to become 
cross-culturally adjusted. It encompasses three predictive components affecting interna- 
tional adjustment. The first includes factors affecting whether a woman is able to form 
relationships on the expatriate assignment (е.2., the female expatriate's interpersonal per- 
sonality traits, her language skills, availability of social interaction opportunities, and the 
environment's cultural norms towards women). The second component includes various 
sources of social interaction and social support, including family members, work colleagues, 
and host country nationals. The third component describes the nature of a female expat- 
riate's social interactions and social support resources (1.e., emotional, informational, and 
instrumental). The general premise of this model is that when female expatriates are pre- 
vented from procuring the necessary social resources to address their particular expatriate 
challenges, their international adjustment suffers. 
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1.2 Organizational and Social Support Provided by the Federal Foreign Office 


Frequent international mobility has important effects on family life and health (Lück/ 
Schneider 2010). With increasing mobility, expatriates face increasing difficulty forming a 
family and organizing family life. These challenges are especially present when mobility 1s 
unforeseeable or irregular. Fortunately, in the case of the Federal Foreign Office, staff rota- 
tions are mostly foreseeable and regular, and the organization implements a variety of pro- 
cedures to ensure that employees perceive the rotation process to be as fair and transparent 
as possible. Employees are sent to new postings every three to four years. Usually, two 
postings abroad are followed by one stage in Germany. The diplomats are generally accom- 
panied by their family members — only to crisis-postings like Kabul or Baghdad are they 
sent alone. Diplomats are required to apply for their next posting one year in advance by 
specifying 15 possible postings. Postings are organized into three difficulty levels: (A) 
proper infrastructure, few security- and health-risks; (B) moderate infrastructure, moderate 
security- and health-risks; and (C) poor infrastructure, high security- and health-risks. 
When diplomats are assigned to higher-risk postings, they receive higher compensation. 
Approximately six months before relocation, employees are informed about the location of 
their next posting (Brandt/Buck 2005). This allows for adequate time for preparatory 
activities, such as language training and house-hunting. 

Despite the transparency of the rotation process, there remains several potential sources 
of stress for diplomats and their families. To give three examples, first, employees are often 
sent to countries other than the ones they had applied for. Second, due to delays in the com- 
plex rotation planning procedure, employees are sometimes only informed about their next 
posting one or two months in advance. Third, there are sometimes cases where, due to the 
demands from their current post, no advanced training or briefing is feasible. As a result, 
employees and their families arrive at their new posting without any specific preparations. 
These stressors, combined with challenges already inherent with international mobility, can 
make moving to a new posting extremely difficult for employees and their families. 

The Federal Foreign Office has implemented several programs to help employees and 
families prepare for and adjust to their new locations and to mitigate the negative impacts 
of mobility on family life and health (Rüger et al. 2013). These include: 


Language training (both in advance and while abroad); 

Medical evaluations before and at the end of each posting; 

Stress-counseling and psychosocial support before and during the posting; 

Embassies' reports on current living-conditions; 

Predecessors' field-reports; 

Training for cultural diversity and applied geography; 

Specific briefings on the new posting; 

Peer support systems at the new posting, which facilitate family-adjustment during the 
first weeks of the posting through concrete actions by the incumbent employees, such 
as showing individuals around the local area, shopping guidance, and connecting indi- 
viduals with craftsmen, car-garages, local administration, medical facilities, childcare 
facilities, and other helpful contacts; and 

Relocation facilitation kits, which provide employees and families with necessary 
housing and kitchen supplies while their personal belongings are still being moved. 
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In addition, recently several other support interventions were introduced in response to 
findings from this study or other organizational development processes: 


- Leadership training before employees' first assignment as a manager/supervisor; 

- Professional networking training to help spouses to find employment abroad; 

- Dedicated staff to assist trailing spouses in finding paid employment; 

- Financial support for spouses' job-education and licensure for employment abroad 
(e.g., for positions such as language teacher, physician, physiotherapist, or IT consultant); 

- Special training programs aimed at employing spouses as embassy staff in several visa- 
sections worldwide; 

- . Specific preparatory courses for children and couples addressing their age- and relation- 
ship-specific requirements during expatriation; and 

- Pilot projects in telecommuting and part-time-work on post abroad for employees with 
children. 


Each of these support measures should help to reduce relocation-associated stress and 
should provide employees and their families with all necessary information and capabilities 
to cope with and adjust to the demands of their new posting. Many of these support 
measures also address the work—family conflict issues that are prevalent during expatriation. 


1.3 Study Aims 


The overall aim of this study was to identify risk factors and protective factors for German 
diplomatic staff working in Foreign Service, their partners, and their children, as well as 
factors that moderate these effects. In this chapter, based on findings from previous 
analyses (Rüger et al. 2013), we addressed the following questions: 


5. How strongly are organizational and social support related to work and life attitudinal 
and health outcomes? What are their individual and joint contributions? While studies 
of organizational and social support are common in the expatriate literature, few 
studies have assessed both in one sample. 

6. Previous studies have found that women benefit more from social support than men 
when dealing with relocation-associated stress (Caligiuri/Lazarova 2002). Does this 
gender difference also apply to organizational support? 

7. Married individuals often have larger social networks than unmarried individuals, both 
because family can provide a ready source of social support and because one's spouse 
can facilitate the development of new social contacts. Do unmarried individuals, 
therefore, benefit more from organizational and social support than married persons? 


2 Methods 


At the end of 2011, a standardized online questionnaire was used for a cross-sectional survey 
of employees of the Federal Foreign Office (N = 2,598), as well as their partners (N = 417) 
and children (N = 298). The sample discussed in this chapter included 1,665 expatriates who 
provided information on their experiences of organizational or social support (see Wiernik 
et al. 2018, Chapter 1, and Rüger et al. 2018, Appendix B, this volume, for more details). 
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21 Measures 


Organizational support. Perceived organizational support was measured with nine items 
assessing how helpful expatriates found the various services the Federal Foreign Office 
provided to facilitate adjustment in new locations (e.g., language training, psychosocial 
counseling, medical evaluations), as well as one item measuring overall feelings of support 
from the organization (“How satisfied are you with the support of the Federal Foreign 
Office?"; rated on scale from 1 [very satisfied] to 4 [very dissatisfied]). This combined 
measure had а = .77. Higher scores indicate more support. 

Social support. Perceived social support was measured with 4 items from the Berlin 
Social-Support Scales (Schulz/Schwarzer 2003) assessing the degree to which expatriates 
felt that people were available to offer support when needed, as well as expatriates’ feelings 
of loneliness and connection with others. The items selected were the four showing the 
highest factor loadings on the Available Support scale (a = .85). 

We examine relations between these two forms of support and several other variables. 

Gender and marital status. First, we examined whether perceptions of organizational 
and social support differed across gender (coded as 0 = male, 1 = female; N = 803 males, 
716 females) and marital status (coded as 0 — unmarried, 1 — married; N — 329 unmarried, 
1,243 married). Correlations between support and these variables are adjusted to reflect 
equal group sizes (Schmidt/Hunter 2015). 

Work- and adjustment-related variables. Second, we examined the relations between 
these different forms of support and the following work- and adjustment-related variables: 


1. Extrinsic career success. This includes self-reported organizational tenure, hierarchical 
level, and pay grade. 

2. Locational adjustment. Individuals’ comfort with completing everyday tasks and errands 
was measured with eight items developed for this study, assessing climate, local safety 
and amenities, social contacts, and recreational options (а = .84). 

3. General job satisfaction. This scale assessed employees’ satisfaction with coworkers, 
pay, recognition, autonomy, task variety, job security, and the organization and work in 
general (measured with 13 items developed for this study; а = .77). 

4. Satisfaction with the rotation process. This scale assessed employees’ satisfaction with 
the process leading to their current assignment locations (four items developed for this 
study, one global and three about specific aspects; a = .63). 


Family- and health-related variables. Third, we examined relations between these forms 
of support and the following family- and health-related variables: 


1. Hours worked per week. Measured continuously in hours. 

2. Work-family conflict. Perceptions of conflict between working for the Foreign Office 
and other life responsibilities were measured with 12 items developed for this study, 
including perceptions of interference of work demands with family life and perceptions 
family problems attributable to the frequent international moves (e.g., “Му work 15 a 
burden to family life"; а = .81). 

3. Satisfaction with romantic relationship. Employees' satisfaction with their romantic 
relationships was assessed with three items developed for this study, including a global 
rating of satisfaction and questions addressing relationship conflict due to relocation 
(а = .61). 
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4. Satisfaction with friendships. Employees' satisfaction with their friendships was assessed 
with three items developed for this study, including a global rating of satisfaction and 
questions addressing proximity to one's friends and interconnectedness of one's 
friendship network (а = .40). 

5. Perceived stress. Stress was measured with four items selected from the German 
version of the Perceived Stress Questionnaire (Fliege et al. 2005). The selected items 
were the ones showing the highest factor loadings on each of the four subscales (a — .72). 

6. Subjective health. Subjective health perceptions were measured using subscales from 
the Quality of Life Questionnaire (Aaronson et al. 1993). These scales included eight 
items assessing physical health symptoms, three items assessing mental health, and two 
items assessing overall evaluations of health. Cronbach's a for these scales were .88 
(Physical), .83 (Mental), and .92 (Overall). 


2.2 Analyses 


We computed correlations between both organizational and social support and each of the 
variables described above. For variables measured with multi-item scales, we corrected 
correlations for attenuation due to measurement error using Cronbach's a. We also esti- 
mated the joint influence of organizational and social support on each outcome by compu- 
ting multiple correlations. Based on the empirical benchmarks established by Hemphill 
(2003) for the magnitude of correlation coefficients, we interpreted values less than .10 as 
negligible, .10-.19 as small, .20—.29 as moderate, .30—44 as large, and larger than .45 as 
very large. 

Comparison of correlations. To address our second and third research questions, we 
computed correlations between organizational and social support and each outcome sepa- 
rately for men and women and for married and unmarried individuals. We computed the 
difference between these correlations and placed a confidence interval around these differ- 
ences. Positive differences between the correlations indicate that the correlation is higher in 
the reference group (females; married), while negative differences indicate that the correla- 
tion is higher in the contrast group (males; unmarried). 


3 Results 


Organizational support and social support were weakly correlated (7 = .13, corrected 
ке = .16 [95% CI around r, = .10, .22], N= 1,440). This shows that there is only a small 
relationship between these two forms of support, which is in line with the theoretical con- 
ceptualization of organizational and social support as distinct and complementary sources 
of employees’ needs fulfilment. Gender showed negligible relations with organizational 
support (r = -.04, r. = -.05 [95% CI -.11, .01], М = 1,412), but women perceived somewhat 
stronger social support than men (r = .16, ғ, = .18 [95% CI .12, .23], N = 1,386). Similarly, 
marital status was negligibly related to organizational support (r= .03, 7; = .03 [95% CI 
-.03, .09], М= 1,412), but married individuals experienced moderately stronger social 
support than unmarried individuals (r= .18, r, = .20 [95% CI .14, .26], N = 1,386). These 
patterns of gender and marital-status differences in support are also reflected in differences 
in correlations between support and outcomes (see below). 
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Correlations between organizational and social support and the outcome variables for 
the complete sample are shown in Table 1. Support showed small to moderate relations 
with a variety of outcomes. Organizational support was moderately related to hierarchical 
level and pay grade (r, = .20, .24, respectively), but social support was negligibly related to 
these variables (but weakly negatively related to organizational tenure, r, = -.18). Organiza- 
tional support showed small relations to family and health outcomes (absolute r, ranged .10 
to .19); relations of these outcomes with social support were stronger, especially for relation- 
ship and friendship satisfaction (r, = .34, .49, respectively). Work-related variables showed 
generally moderate relations with both organizational and social support (r. ranged .13 to 
.36, mean - .22). The largest correlations for organizational support we found were with 
job satisfaction (r. = .36) and with pay level (r, = .24); for social support, the largest corre- 
lations were with romantic relationship satisfaction (7, = .34) and with friendship satis- 
faction (г = .49). Joint contributions of organizational and social support with outcomes 
ranged from small (weekly work hours, А = .14) to large (friendship satisfaction, R = .50), 
with most multiple correlations in the range of R = .20 to .30. 

When we examine relations separately by gender (Table 2), we see that perceived 
organizational support is more strongly related with hierarchical level, pay grade, and 
weekly work hours among men than among women, but more strongly related with friend- 
ship satisfaction among women (ғ, = .34) than among men (r, = .08). Social support was 
more strongly linked with romantic relationship satisfaction among women (r. = .43) than 
among men (7, = .33). Social support was also more strongly related to locational adjust- 
ment for women than men (r, = .23 vs. .14). Other relations showed negligible to small 
gender differences. 

Concerning family status, we also found several noteworthy differences between married 
and unmarried individuals (see Table 3). As expected, organizational and social support 
were more strongly related to satisfaction with the rotation process among unmarried 
(7. = .36, .27, respectively) versus married (7, = .21,.17) individuals. Social support was 
also much more strongly linked to friendship satisfaction for unmarried (r. = .60) rather 
than married (7, = .45) individuals. The most distinct difference we observed was for health 
outcomes. Organizational and social support were much more strongly connected with 
health for unmarried individuals (r, = .22, .29 for overall subjective health, respectively) than 
for married individuals (r. = .11, .17). 
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4 Discussion 


As introduced above, the Federal Foreign Office provides a wide variety of organizational 
support interventions for employees. In addition to the more general support measures, a 
number of initiatives specifically aim at alleviating the strains involved in the worldwide 
rotational scheme wherein diplomatic staff and their families frequently move across the 
world. The positive perception and impact of these organizational support measures were 
evaluated and compared to the impact of general social support perceptions. 

Analyzing data from an online survey of German diplomats, we tested if the availability 
of and satisfaction with different types of organizational and social support show correlations 
with employees’ locational adjustment, job satisfaction, life satisfaction, work-life conflict, 
stress, and health. Results demonstrated that POS had several significant correlations with 
the outcome measures. In line with Rhoades and Eisenberger's (2002) meta-analyses of 
studies in the general work context, our study demonstrated that expatriate diplomats’ 
general job satisfaction and, more importantly, satisfaction with the rotation process were 
higher the more organizational support employees perceived. Also consistent with Rhoades 
and Eisenberger's meta-analysis, POS was associated with lower stress levels and with better 
feelings of health. Finally, consistent with Kossek et al.’s (2011) meta-analysis, POS corre- 
lated with lower work-life conflict. This finding is especially important because reconcilia- 
tion between work and family life is a crucial issue for expatriates (Engler et al. 2015). 

Most corrected correlations were small to moderate, indicating that, while POS and 
PSS are important contributors to expatriate outcomes, other factors, not captured in this 
study, are also relevant for these multi-faceted outcomes. Nonetheless, we conclude from 
the data that organizational support measures offered by the Foreign Office do fulfill their 
aim and have the potential to substantially alleviate the strains involved in working in the 
Foreign Service. 

The data also show that social support is correlated with the outcome measures, yet the 
correlational pattern differs between social and organizational support. Social support 
seems to be specifically relevant for outcomes outside the workplace, including locational 
adjustment, partnership satisfaction, and friendship satisfaction. Social support, as it was 
conceptualized and assessed here, refers to general perceptions of the availability of psy- 
chosocial resources, not resources limited to work-related social support (e.g., support from 
colleagues or supervisor support). It is likely that sources of support outside the work con- 
text, such as partners, family members, and friends, were more salient for respondents when 
answering the questionnaire. Thus, it seems that this form of support is uniquely important 
for relationship and friendship satisfaction and locational adjustment. For organizations 
sending employees abroad, it is important to consider the specific relevance of social 
support for expatriate success. The present findings show that there are life domains where 
the influence of employers’ organizational support is limited and demonstrate the importance 
of social support networks outside the workplace. In light of the well-documented negative 
impact of expatriation on social life (Engler et al., 2015), it is vital for personnel depart- 
ments' agendas to create work conditions that enable employees to reconcile their private 
lives — here seen as enabling support systems — with their work lives. Additionally, and 
perhaps a bit unexpectedly, social support was even more strongly connected than organi- 
zational support with stress and health outcomes. This highlights the broad relevance of 
social support in the high-stress context of expatriation. 

Also in line with the literature, we found that women in our sample showed higher 
levels of perceived social support and stronger associations between social support and 
locational adjustment than men. Women also tend to show a higher association than men 
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between perceived organizational support and friendship satisfaction. While gender differ- 
ences in relations between POS and work satisfaction outcomes are smaller, they also trend 
in the direction of being stronger among women. We interpret these findings as indicating 
that women benefit more strongly from social and/or organizational support than men, at 
least in some areas. The smaller gender differences in relations between POS and work 
attitudes are somewhat at odds with previous studies. One reason for this difference may be 
that women prefer other forms of organizational support than assessed in this study. 
McNulty (2012) reported that organizational support continues to disappoint expatriate 
trailing spouses (who were mostly women), many of whom believed that organizations 
were not genuinely interested in their personal welfare because the resources they offered 
did not address their particular needs (e.g., the dual-career dilemma, socialization difficul- 
ties within the expatriate community) sufficiently. Some of the support measures offered by 
the Foreign Office do address these issues, such as financial support for spouses' job- 
education, training programs aimed at employing spouses as local staff, and preparatory 
courses for couples. However, we did not evaluate specific effects of individual interven- 
tions, so we cannot conclude whether the resources assessed in this study address these 
specific needs better than those assessed by other researchers. 

We predicted that unmarried persons would benefit more from social support than 
married persons because the latter group might have more support available from their 
partners and a usually larger social network. Our data supported this prediction and showed 
stronger relations in unmarried individuals between social support and many outcomes. 
With regard to POS, unmarried individuals also received an incremental benefit over 
married persons, but this effect was limited to only satisfaction with the rotation process 
and health outcomes. Our interpretation is that while both groups, married and unmarried 
individuals, profit from both forms of support, unmarried expatriates benefit more because 
they lack the reliable social support that can be provided by one's romantic partner. 

Of course, our interpretations concerning the moderating effects of gender and marital 
status are limited by the cross-sectional study design, so firm causal inferences cannot be 
made. 


4.1 | Recommendations for Organizations and Implications for Expatriate Success 


What practical recommendations for personnel managers in Foreign Offices and other 
organizations sending employees abroad can be derived from this study? Our finding that 
organizational support was positively associated with job satisfaction and satisfaction with 
the rotation system underscores that sending organizations should ensure that resources are 
provided to employees to facilitate their relocation and that employees perceive their avail- 
ability. Interventions such as language training (preparatory and while abroad), regular 
medical evaluations before and at the end of postings, stress-counseling and psychosocial 
support before and during the posting, were perceived as supportive in our sample. Some of 
these interventions, such as language training, can also be supportive when offered to part- 
ners or children and may facilitate adjustment and reduce work-life-conflicts. 

We found that relationship and friendship satisfaction were the outcomes that were 
most responsive to organizational and social support. Both of these attitudes are more or 
less direct indicators of balance between work and non-work demands, so sending organi- 
zations should make all efforts to improve the reconcilability of family and work for their 
expatriate employees. Such work-life balance could be achieved through interventions such 
as employment assistance for trailing spouses (e.g., obtaining work permits, offering career 
coaching) or by helping spouses to remain connected to their career during the international 
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assignment (e.g., through advanced trainings). In future, expanding the possibilities for 
telework on international postings may also help to increase work-life reconciliation for 
expatriate employees. 
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A Family Affair: Spouse and Children's Role in Expatriate 
Adjustment and Job Performance 


Deniz S. Ones, Hannah J. Foldes, and Handan Kepir Sinangil 


Abstract 


Previous research has consistently identified a relation between family and expatriate 
outcomes (e.g., adjustment, stay intentions, job performance), but little research has sought 
to 1solate the various roles of the spouse and other family members (e.g., children) in 
relation to these outcomes. This study examined the influence that the spouse and family 
have on expatriate adjustment, stay intentions, and job performance in Turkey. Data were 
obtained for 311 expatriates and 308 Turkish host country national coworkers. Results 
indicated that marital status, presence and adjustment of family, and family support have a 
differential impact on various outcomes. The influence of children appeared to be more 
pronounced than that of spouses in terms of their presence in the assigned country and their 
adjustment. Also, family support influenced job performance strongly, but had no effect on 
adjustment or stay intentions. Organizations could benefit from attending more to family 
and spouse issues to increase the chances of successful expatriate assignments. 


1 Introduction 


In recent decades, expanding global competition has compelled organizations to face the 
assortment of challenges associated with international human resource management 
(Albrecht et al. 2018). Effective management of expatriates on international assignments 1s 
now a key requirement for any organization to be globally competitive (BGRS 2016; 
Guthridge/Komm 2008). Not only are these assignments important for an organization's 
success overseas, but they are also increasingly essential for employees' career develop- 
ment and advancement into high-level leadership roles (Stahl et al. 2002; Vance 2005). The 
success or failure of an international assignment can have significant consequences for both 
the organization (in terms of competitive position in local markets) and the expatriate (in 
terms of career advancement). 

A frequently cited factor in the success or failure of international assignments 1s expat- 
riates’ families. Failed expatriate assignments are often attributed to the inability of expatriate 
family members to adjust to their new environments (BGRS 2012; Black/Gregersen 1991; 
Haslberger/Brewster 2008; Shaffer/Harrison 2001). 

International assignments present a myriad of adaptation challenges — expatriates must 
learn how to navigate their everyday lives and needs in a foreign context (locational adjust- 
ment), as well as learn how to interact with host country nationals (interaction adjustment) 
and learn how to perform in new, often expanded, work roles (work adjustment; Black et al. 
1991). Expatriate spouses and children face the same challenges; like expatriate employees, 
they also must learn to carry out their daily responsibilities and interact with others in new 
environments (Black/Gregersen 1991). Expatriate children also must adjust to new school 
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environments, often with increased language difficulties. These adjustment challenges are 
often even more salient for expatriate families than for employees, as family members may 
more often encounter language and cultural difficulties in non-work settings than 
employees do while at work (Shaffer/Harrison 2001). Expatriate families must also adjust 
to changing family roles that often accompany international moves (e.g., expatriate spouses 
often are unable to find employment abroad and so transition to a family role as caretaker; 
Cole 2011; Lazarova et al. 2010; Mohr/Klein 2008). Adjustment can be more difficult for 
expatriate families than employees because spouses and children often receive less pre- 
departure preparation and training and less organizational and social support after arrival 
(Andreason 2008; Brown 2008; Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005; Pellico/Stroh 1997). Substantial 
empirical evidence demonstrates the detrimental impact poor family adjustment and other 
adverse family experiences have on expatriate outcomes (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; 
Black/Stephens 1989; Hechanova et al. 2003; Shaffer/Harrison 2001; Takeuchi et al. 2002). 
Despite these findings, this literature has focused almost exclusively on the role of family in 
driving expatriate employee adjustment and stay intentions. Contributions of family 
variables to other critical outcomes, such as job performance, job satisfaction, and well- 
being, have received comparatively little attention (Albrecht et al. 2018; Lazarova et al. 
2010). The present study, therefore, sought to examine expand this literature by examining 
how expatriate families impact the critical criterion. of expatriate job performance, in 
addition to adjustment and stay intentions (cf. Caligiuri 1997; Mol et al. 2005). 


11 The Importance of Spouse and Family Experiences on Expatriate Outcomes 


Research on expatriate families has drawn on models of work-family interface from domes- 
tic settings to examine how expatriate family life may interfere with, or facilitate, work- 
place outcomes (and vice versa; see, e.g., Lazarova et al. 2010; Takeuchi et al. 2002). These 
studies have noted that, in the context of international assignments, the stressors of 
international mobility may blur the line between work and non-work contexts, particularly 
If expatriates are uncommon in the host country region such that the expatriate family 15 
constantly regarded as a representative of the sending organization and their origin country 
(Albrecht et al. 2018). Expatriate work-family interface is expected to demonstrate both 
spillover effects between work and non-work contexts (e.g., stress at home interferes with 
expatriate employees’ ability to focus at work, support resources provided by the organiza- 
tion enhance both work and home adjustment) and crossover effects between expatriate 
family members (e.g., poor spouse adjustment creates a burden on expatriate employees, 
positive adjustment by expatriate parents reassures children; Shaffer et al. 2001; Takeuchi 
et al. 2002). 

Broadly, the family is argued to influence expatriate employee outcomes through two 
primary mechanisms. First, expatriate families are most often conceptualized as a negative 
influence on expatriate employees. Researchers have examined the negative impact of poor 
spouse and family adjustment on expatriates and various factors that contribute to work- 
family conflict during international assignments (Andreason 2008; Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005). 
Expatriate families, particularly children, are also argued to create additional non-work 
responsibilities for expatriates that may further burden their adjustment, satisfaction, and 
performance (Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005; Haslberger/Brewster 2008). Second, more recently, 
researchers have begun to consider how families may facilitate expatriate success by 
providing social and emotional support during international transitions (Schütter/Boerner 
2013). During difficult work transitions, the familiarity of coming home to one's family 
each night can be extremely fulfilling for expatriate employees. In fact, the alternatives to 
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expatriate family presence – expatriates leaving their families in their home country or 
organizations only selecting unattached employees for international assignments – may be 
more socially isolating and stressful than any negative impact family's presence may have 
(Cui/Awa 1992; Schütter/Boerner 2013). Further, effective family adjustment can be a reas- 
suring and stabilizing force for expatriate employees in the same manner as poor adjust- 
ment can be a burden. 

This study examines both mechanisms by not only examining the impact of the pres- 
ence of family members (which may have a positive, negative, or ambivalent effect on 
various outcomes), but also two specific factors – family adjustment (absence of which 15 
likely to be a substantial burden on expatriate employees and a hindrance to their success) 
and family social/emotional support (which is likely to be an important success factor for 
expatriate employees). Moreover, in contrast to most research on expatriate families 
(Caligiuri et al. 1998; Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005; Haslberger/Brewster 2008; Takeuchi et al. 
2002), this study examines the impacts of both expatriate spouses and children on em- 
ployee success, seeking to identify potential differential impacts. 


2 Methods 


21 Sample and Procedure 


This chapter analyzes Sample 2 of the studies of expatriate success in Turkey (see Wiernik 
et al. 2018, Chapter 1 of this volume). Data were collected from 311 expatriates currently 
working on an international assignment in Turkey and 308 host country national (HCN) 
coworkers (1 for each expatriate; we were unable to gather performance ratings for 3 expat- 
riates). Participants were recruited by the third author and undergraduate research assistants 
who approached companies identified through the Istanbul Chamber of Commerce Guide 
and lists of the 500 largest companies in Istanbul. The sampled companies represented 
finance/banking, tourism, education, marketing, engineering, and other industries. 

Expatriate sample. Expatriates completed a survey assessing demographics, details on 
their expatriate assignment, and a personality questionnaire (not used for the current study). 
Most expatriates were male (N — 201; female N — 105; 5 did not report their gender). Most 
expatriates were also married (N — 162, single N — 95; 54 did not report marital status). 
Among married expatriates, 133 reported having their spouse present in Turkey (N — 29 
spouses were not present). Among expatriates with children, 88 had their children with 
them in Turkey (N = 50 expatriates’ children were not present). Expatriates had a mean age 
of 38.2 years (SD — 10.25). Expatriates had an average of 13 years of full-time work ex- 
perience and 6 years of tenure with their current organization. Expatriates had spent an 
average of 7.18 years (SD — 7.52) abroad on previous international assignments. Time spent 
on the current assignment in Turkey varied widely (mean 3.32 months, SD — 48.14). Expat- 
riates included executive, mid- and lower-level managers, as well as non-managerial 
(primarily service and educational) employees. For more information on this sample, see 
Jackson et al. (2003) and Jackson Foldes et al. (2006). 

Expatriates were citizens of 35 countries. For those expatriates providing citizenship 
information, citizenship frequencies were: Australia (7), Austria (4), Azerbaijan (8), Balkan 
countries (6), Canada (10), Denmark (12), Egypt (2), France (17), Germany (35), Ghana/ 
other West African countries (3), Hungary (2), India (3), Indonesia/Philippines (3), Iran (4), 
Israel (4), Italy (7), Japan (15), Jordan (1), Kirghizstan/other Central Asian countries (5), 
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Latin America (4), Malaysia (1), Morocco (1), the Netherlands (2), New Zealand (2), 
Russia (5), Saudi Arabia/other Arabian countries (3), South Africa (3), South Korea (3), 
Spain (4), Sudan/other Central African countries (1), Switzerland (4), Thailand (2), Turkey 
(dual citizenship; 4), the United Kingdom/Ireland (70), and the United States (49). 

Host country national coworker sample. Host country national (HCN) coworkers 
provided confidential job performance ratings for the expatriate with whom they were 
working. HCNs had a mean age of 33.12 years (SD = 8.99). HCNs were 116 males and 175 
females (17 did not report their gender). HCNs had an average of 8.33 years (SD — 8.24) of 
experience in their current occupation. HCNs had worked with the expatriates they were 
rating for an average of 12.98 months (SD — 24.13). Raters were recruited based on their 
experience working closely with the expatriates. Most raters were expatriates’ peers 
(№ = 120), with smaller numbers being expatriates’ subordinates (№ = 80) or supervisors 
(N = 29); 79 raters did not report their position. 


2.2 Measures 


Adjustment to local conditions. Expatriate locational adjustment (comfort living abroad) 
was measured using 9 items adapted from Black and Stephens (1989). Expatriates rated the 
conditions and environment they faced in Turkey on a 10-point scale, with higher scores 
indicating greater adjustment. The 9 items included adjustment to health care facilities, 
shopping, entertainment, housing conditions, food, cost of living, living conditions in gen- 
eral, daily interactions with Turks, and socialization with Turks (а = .81). 

Stay intentions. Expatriates' rated their intentions to stay for the duration of their assign- 
ment using 2 items from Black and Stephens (1989) rated on a 10-point scale – “I would do 
anything to keep this assignment for the full duration" and “1 rarely discuss the possibility 
of returning to my home country early" (a — .96). 

Family adjustment. Expatriates rated the adjustment of their spouses and children to 
living in Turkey on a 10-point scale. We estimated the reliability of these single-item 
ratings to be ry, = .58 (cf. Wanous/Hudy 2001; we used Wanous/Hudy’s estimate of internal 
consistency for single-item ratings of others’ behavior, rather than estimates of interrater 
reliability, as we are examining the impact of expatriate perceptions of family adjustment). 

Job performance. HCNs completed a 53-item job performance measure rating expat- 
riates on 10 dimensions of job performance. The instrument was adapted from Sinangil and 
Ones (2003) and was constructed directly in Turkish (1.e., was not a translated measure). 
HCNs rated expatriates on 10 performance dimensions (Table 1) based on existing models 
of job performance. An overall performance index was created using a composite of the 53 
items and an overall job performance item. HCNs rated each item on a 9-point scale for its 
accuracy describing the expatriate’s on-the-job behavior (1 = extremely inaccurate, 
9 = extremely accurate). HCNs are uniquely positioned to provide culturally-contextualized 
and relevant evaluations expatriate job performance behaviors (Sinangil/Ones 2003, 1997), 
and HCN reactions to expatriate behavior have an important impact on expatriates’ adjust- 
ment and effectiveness (Templer 2010). We estimated interrater reliability for the overall 
job performance composite as ry, — .89 using the composite reliability method described by 
Wilmot et al. (2014) and the interrater reliability and performance facet intercorrelations 
reported by Viswesvaran etal. (1996, 2005). See Ones etal. (2018, Chapter 15, this 
volume) for more details. For interested readers, as a comparison, we also report correla- 
tions corrected using Viswesvaran et al.’s (1996) meta-analytic mean interrater reliability 
value for overall job performance measures (ry, = .52). 
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Family social/emotional support. The host country nationals also rated the degree of social 
and emotional support they perceived their expatriate colleague's family as providing to the 
expatriate on a 10-point scale. We estimated the interrater reliability for these ratings to be 
ћу = .52 (cf. Viswesvaran et al. 1996, 2014). 


2.3 Analyses 


We first compared adjustment, stay intentions, and performance for married and single ex- 
patriates using standardized mean differences (Cohen's d). Adjustment and stay intentions 
were corrected for unreliability using coefficient alpha; performance was corrected using 
interrater reliability. We then compared outcomes for married expatriates whose spouses 
were present versus absent and similarly for expatriate parents whose children were present 
versus absent. Next, we examined the negative impact of poorly adjusted spouses on 
expatriate outcomes by comparing expatriates who rated their spouses’ adjustment as poor 
with a combined group of expatriates rating their spouses as well-adjusted and expatriates 
whose spouses were absent. We estimated “high” and “low” adjustment groups using a 
median split of the single-item adjustment rating. Reliability for spouse adjustment for 
these analyses was computed as a weighted average of .58 for present spouses (see above) 
and 1.0 for absent spouses. We then made similar comparisons and corrections for expat- 
riate children adjustment. Finally, we compared expatriates with high HCN-rated family 
support to those with low HCN-rated family support, correcting family support for inter- 
rater reliability (again, we identified high and low support groups using a median split). We 
interpreted magnitudes of group differences in relation to findings from the management 
literature, using the quartiles for corrected effect sizes reported by Paterson et al. (2016), 
converted to d values - d, < .30 as negligible/slight, .30-.51 as small, .52-.86 as moderate, 
and > .87 as large. 


3 Results 


Married and single expatriates showed slight differences on all criteria, as did married 
expatriates whose spouses were present versus absent (all |4. < .15). Expatriates whose 
children were present showed somewhat better outcomes than expatriates whose children did 
not accompany them on the overseas assignment, with magnitudes ranging from slight (job 
performance, d, = .19; stay intentions, d, = .20) to small (adjustment, d, = .35). These results 
suggest that marital status and family presence have generally modest impacts on expatriate 
outcomes. These findings are heartening considering the wide diversity of family structures 
exhibited by contemporary expatriates (BGRS 2012). It must be noted that sample sizes for 
expatriates whose families did not accompany them are relatively small, leading to wide 
confidence intervals, so these findings should be regarded as suggestive and tentative. 

In contrast to the generally small effects for family presence, poor family adjustment 
had a more substantial impact on expatriate employee adjustment. Compared to expatriates 
with absent or well-adjusted families, expatriates with poorly adjusted families showed 
weakly (4. = -.48 for spouses) to strongly (d, = -.91 for children) lower adjustment. We 
note the somewhat stronger influence of children's adjustment on expatriate adjustment 
than spouses’ adjustment. Differences between expatriates with poorly-adjusted families 
and other groups were smaller for stay intentions and performance (with wide confidence 
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intervals). Finally, family support as rated by host country national raters was negligibly to 
slightly related to expatriate adjustment (d, = -.15) and stay intentions (d, = .28), but very 
strongly related to job performance (d, = 1.53). 


4 Discussion 


This study examined the potential impact of expatriate spouses and children on three criti- 
cal employee criteria: locational adjustment, stay intentions, and job performance. We 
found that family presence had a minor impact on success, with separation of expatriate 
parents from their children having a stronger (but still modest) impact. We observed larger 
relations when we considered not only whether expatriates’ families were present, but also 
whether they exhibited behaviors likely to function as burdens or resources for expatriate 
employees. We found evidence showing that poor family adjustment was a substantial 
burden on expatriate employee adjustment. Conversely, we found that family emotional and 
social support functioned as a resource for expatriates, contributing to stronger intentions to 
stay and, especially, much stronger job performance. 

This pattern of findings suggests that research on expatriate families should avoid over- 
generalizing family presence as universally a positive or negative influence on expatriate 
employees, but instead must consider the unique situation of each expatriate family and 
whether specific family structures, characteristics, and experiences are likely to enhance or 
hinder expatriate success outcomes. Our findings are generally in line with meta-analytic 
estimates of family impacts on expatriate adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas etal. 2005; 
Hechanova et al. 2003), and we echo calls for more nuanced consideration of how family 
dynamics function in the context of international assignments (Kraimer etal. 2001; 
Lazarova et al. 2010). 

Our data have several limitations that should be considered when interpreting our 
findings. First, unfortunately, family adjustment and support could only be assessed by 
single dichotomized items. These measures are likely associated with loss of statistical 
information, low reliability, and incomplete construct coverage (Hunter/Schmidt 1990). 
These factors are likely to have attenuated observed relations, as well as increased the 
sampling error in our results. Second, design features may have contributed to overesti- 
mates of some relations. The largest relation we observed was between expatriate job per- 
formance and family support. Both variables were rated by the same host country national 
at the same time point, so it is likely that this relation was inflated somewhat due to common 
method variance (Conway/Lance 2010). For example, halo may have influenced both 
HCNs’ job performance and support ratings. HCNs may also have inferred expatriates’ 
degree of family support from their perceived performance levels, relying on implicit theo- 
ries of the role of support in expatriate success to make ratings. Similarly, expatriate adjust- 
ment also showed substantial relations with expatriate-rated spouse and children adjust- 
ment. It is possible that expatriates considered the same events (e.g., a negative shopping 
experience with one's spouse) when rating both their own and their family's adjustment; 
this effect may also have inflated relations due to common method variance. These caveats 
in mind, we again note that our findings are in line with previous studies of family in- 
fluences on expatriates (Bhaskar-Shrinivas etal. 2005), suggesting that these potential 
positive and negative biasing effects may have cancelled out to some degree. 

Our research is also characterized by some important strengths relative to many other 
studies in expatriate research. First, the expatriates sampled were not predominantly from 
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the United States, but reflected a diverse cross-section of employees coming from many 
different countries. Second, we used a multifaceted job performance measure completed by 
a rater other than the expatriates themselves — this is a substantial improvement over the 
self-rated, unidimensional measures typically used in expatriate research. Using host country 
national performance evaluations also reflects an important step toward more deeply incor- 
porating host country perspectives in expatriate research. Overall, this study suggests that 
the expatriate family, particularly expatriate children, are an important locus of considera- 
tion for expatriate research and practice. We call on expatriate researchers to distinguish 
influence of expatriate children versus expatriate spousal variables in examining family-based 
variables. 
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Abstract 


The role of expatriate families in the success or failure of international assignments 15 often 
overlooked. Organizations often consider employees’ family status when making expatriate 
selection decisions, and as expatriates prepare for their travels, they must make important 
decisions about whether their partners and children will accompany them. In this chapter, 
we examine the impact of partner and children presence on expatriate outcomes. We find 
that family presence is generally beneficial, but note some important contexts where family 
may interfere with expatriate acculturation. We highlight implications for practice and areas 
for future study. 


1 Introduction 


Globalization has forced organizations to become internationally competitive by deploying 
prosperous strategies cross-culturally and harvesting innovation from many different 
sources. This heavy reliance on a multinational perspective has led many organizations to 
integrate international assignments into their development plans for employees with prom- 
ising careers. If these employees are to be prepared for executive positions requiring 
immense international expertise, multinational organizations must provide opportunities for 
such knowledge acquisition. This continued focus on international assignments has created 
a mass of expatriate employees, raising the importance of managing employee expatriation 
and adjustment. Many critical predictors of expatriate success have received extensive 
scholarly attention, but the influence of family presence on the expatriate's experience is 
often overlooked. Expatriates often must make hard choices about moving their families 
with them on international assignments; with the rising rates of expatriation in contem- 
porary organizations, understanding the consequences of family-related expatriate decisions 
is paramount. In the present study, we examine the influence of partner and children's 
presence on expatriate outcomes, including job and life satisfaction, as well as cross- 
cultural adjustment. Our findings, which rely on a large-scale sample of expatriates in 29 
countries, provide important insights into the role that family accompaniment plays in 
expatriate success. 


1.1 Expatriate Adjustment 


Black et al. (1991) introduced a multifaceted conceptualization of expatriate adjustment that 
reflected three ways in which expatriates adapt to their environments. The first component 15 
locational adjustment (called general/cultural adjustment by Black et al.), which consists of 
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growing comfortable with nonwork general living conditions, such as local food, transpor- 
tation, and healthcare, among other daily needs. Second, expatriates experience interaction 
adjustment, which consists of developing communication and socialization patterns that 
facilitate interactions with host country nationals. Finally, work adjustment consists of 
adjusting to the new work environment within the host country and the new job responsi- 
bilities that are often part of international assignments. Through each of these adaptation 
experiences, expatriates learn how to reduce their uncertainty in their new environments. 
Adjustment is an iterative process during which the expatriate's behavioral patterns become 
increasingly compatible with the norms of the host country (Mohr/Klein 2008). As expat- 
riates adjust, they become more integrated into the daily life in their host location, and the 
difficulty associated with everyday tasks diminishes (Lauring/Selmer 2015). 

Beyond enhancing expatriates’ feelings of comfort and normalcy in their new environ- 
ments, adjustment also relates to critically important outcomes of interest to expatriates’ 
employers. Extensive evidence indicates that work adjustment and interaction adjustment 
are moderately to strongly positively related to job satisfaction (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 
2005; Shaffer/Harrison 1998), and cultural adjustment predicts nonwork satisfaction (Shaffer/ 
Harrison 1998). Perhaps of most interest to employing organizations, all forms of adjust- 
ment have demonstrated notable relationships with withdrawal cognitions (i.e., expatriates’ 
intentions to return early from assignment) and technical, interpersonal, and overall job 
performance (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Because expatriate adjustment is critical to a 
positive experience for both expatriates and their employers, a deeper understanding of the 
influence of family presence on adjustment, as well as other expatriate outcomes, motivated 
the present study. 


1.2 Role of Family in Expatriation 


Takeuchi (2010) argued that expatriates have three primary groups of stakeholders who 
greatly influence and are influenced by the expatriation experience: family members, parent 
company members, and host country nationals. According to a large-scale survey of top 
employers of international assignees, 60% of international assignees are married, 81% were 
accompanied by a spouse or partner, and 43% are accompanied by children (Brookfield 
GRS 2012). The report also found that expatriates reported that their greatest challenges are 
due to spouse/partner resistance, family adjustment, and children’s educational needs, but 
that only 29% of companies assessed family suitability pre-assignment. Spouses and family 
members are a critical component of the expatriation process, and their roles in and influ- 
ence on expatriate employees’ experiences must be considered at each stage of the process. 
The family plays a major role in every stage of the expatriation process, beginning with 
the decisions whether, when, and how to expatriate. Richardson (2006) found that some 
employees expect that children would be a burden during an international assignment and 
so consider expatriation without children to be optimal. However, Richardson found that 
other employees perceive that the expatriation process would provide a meaningful, develop- 
mental experience for the entire family. Employees must balance each family member’s 
needs (e.g., the spouse’s career progress, children’s education, social contacts) when 
making their decision to move abroad. Even family members outside the immediate house- 
hold often counsel and influence expatriates during their decision-making phase. Beyond 
the initial decisions whether and when to accept international assignments, family variables 
can also influence how expatriates go abroad. Expatriates might choose to be unaccompa- 
nied by some or all of their family members for a variety of reasons. For example, during 
periods of economic instability, some spouses may choose not to accompany expatriates 
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abroad out of concern about the loss of the second income in their households (Brookfield 
GRS 2012). This concern is not unfounded, as although half of expatriates’ spouses report 
being employed before assignment, only 1296 are also employed during their tenure abroad. 

When spouses and partners do move abroad with the expatriate employee, they also 
experience cross-cultural adjustment. Researchers have argued that this adjustment process 
differs from expatriate employees' adjustment in both nature and degree. In addition to the 
general and interaction components of adjustment that are part of expatriate employees' 
adjustment process, another spouse-specific role adjustment dimension has been proposed 
(Mohr/Klein 2008). Role adjustment refers to adaptation to a change in family and life roles 
that many spouses experience when they accompany expatriate employees on international 
assignments. Many spouses leave jobs and careers in their home countries to become stay- 
at-home parents or partners in a host country, particularly if they lack language skills or 
have insufficient social and organizational support to pursue local employment. This shift 
from active to more passive life roles profoundly affects their cross-cultural adjustment 
(Cole 2011). This shift also disturbs the household balance with the expatriate becoming a 
sole earner and the partner a caretaker (Lazarova et al. 2010). Mohr and Klein (2008) argue 
that even those who do not change their family role (i.e., those who are stay-at-home 
parents in both home and host country) still experience substantial role shifts, since their 
roles and their partners’ participation in home life are likely to change. In some cases, the 
tasks within their roles change (e.g., when certain tasks are gendered in the host country), 
and in most cases, the tasks they carry out (e.g., childcare, shopping) require cross-cultural 
adjustment. Because expatriate spouses experience so many changes in their life roles and 
because they do not typically have the infrastructure of support employees do, spouse ad- 
justment can be more difficult than expatriate adjustment (Andreason 2008). In fact, 
spouses experience many stressors more intensely than employees, including both local 
pressures and isolation (Brown 2008). Poor spousal adjustment can be a substantial burden 
on expatriate employees' own adjustment, as well as satisfaction, performance, intentions 
to remain on the international assignment, and other outcomes (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; 
Black/Stephens 1989; Shaffer/Harrison 2001; Takeuchi et al. 2002). Beyond spousal ad- 
justment, expatriate children's adjustment also often poses a significant challenge for inter- 
national employees, and the demands children place on parents can be particularly stressful 
during international transitions (Caligiuri/Lazarova 2005; Haslberger/Brewster 2008). 

Whereas partners and children may potentially be a burden on expatriate employees, 
the presence of family can positively influence expatriates as well. For example, family can 
help expatriates by providing emotion-based coping and support in times of stress (Schütter/ 
Boerner 2013). Family members can also help instrumentally when they are more knowl- 
edgeable in the local language or culture. Pleasant family adjustment experiences can be 
beneficial and encouraging to the expatriate, just as much as poor adjustment can be a bur- 
den. In addition, while children can create stressful demands for expatriates (e.g., needs to 
accompany them to recreation, enroll them in schools, support extracurricular programs), 
these demands can also be sources of adjustment opportunity. Caring for children can have 
a developmental effect for parents by forcing them to engage with their new environment 
through interacting with children's teachers, taking children on errands, and helping them 
to build friend networks (Brown 2008; Mohr/Klein 2008). These demands increase the 
interactions parents have with the local culture, host country nationals, and, often, a wider 
established expatriate community. Interactions with host country nationals and the 
development of a local social support system are crucial predictors of spouse adjustment 
and expatriate employee outcomes (Black/Gregersen 1991; Copeland/Norell 2002). 
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Several studies have investigated the positive and negative effects of family responsi- 
bilities on expatriates. Shaffer and Harrison (1998) empirically examined the effects of 
family responsibilities on expatriate job satisfaction. They posited that expatriates with 
greater family responsibilities, including having a spouse and more children, may be more 
stressed due to the well-established relationship between work-family conflict and family 
responsibilities. They found a negative relation between family responsibility and expatriate 
job satisfaction; however, expatriates benefited both in terms of job satisfaction and ad- 
justment 1f their spouse had a positive adjustment experience. Later, other scholars exam- 
ined the presence of spouse and children in terms of psychological strain on expatriates 
(Takeuchi et al. 2005). They found that spouse absence and child presence both led to psy- 
chological strain, with the greatest strain experienced when both occurred (i.e., unaccompa- 
nied parenting). However, they also observed a nonlinear relationship between strain and 
performance, such that medium strain was optimal for expatriate employees" performance. 
As exemplified by these studies, scholars have only begun to examine the influence of 
family presence on expatriation. These studies suggest that family presence strongly influ- 
ences important expatriate outcomes and therefore merits further study. 


1.3 The Present Study 


Just as family members create demands on employees, they also provide resources to buffer 
the inherently stressful process of expatriation. They reduce isolation and provide emotional 
and instrumental support. Expatriates report feeling relief and rejuvenation as their children 
embrace a new culture; experiencing gratitude as their spouses help with a difficult language; 
and generally appreciating the opportunity to focus on work tasks as their family members 
are nearby attending to nonwork demands (Schütter/Boerner 2013). Expatriates, and to 
some extent their sponsoring organizations, often must decide if they would like to be accom- 
panied by family members. This influences their decisions whether or when to accept the 
international assignment. It could also influence the career outcomes of their spouses in 
addition to myriad variables for the entire family. Because family has been viewed as a 
source of both demands and resources for expatriate employees, we examine the effect of 
spouse and children presence on expatriate outcomes, specifically job and life satisfaction 
as well as cross-cultural adjustment in a large-scale study examining international assignees 
working in many host countries. Our findings offer insights into the effects of family pres- 
ence on expatriates in addition to demonstrating the variance of those effects across host 
contexts, holding expatriate home country culture constant. 


2 Methods 


Data were collected between 2005 and 2010 using a standardized interview procedure as part 
of a larger intercontextual research endeavor, the International Generalizability of Expatriate 
Success (IGOES) study (see Wiernik et al., 2018, Chapter 1 of this volume). 


21 Sample and Procedure 


Both waves of the iGOES data collection were used in the current analyses. Participants 
were 2,096 German, German-speaking Swiss, and Austrian expatriates working abroad in 
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28 different countries (Argentina, Austria, China, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, Poland, 
Russia, Singapore, South Korea, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, and the United States) representing all cultural clusters as 
defined by Project GLOBE. Expatriates were identified through membership lists of the 
German Chambers of Commerce in each country. Additional participants were recruited via 
corporate headquarters referrals, an internet platform for professional contacts (XING; 
www.xing.com) which lists individuals by country of employment, and recommendations 
from expatriates who had already participated. On average, participants were 36.8 years of 
age (SD = 8.9). They were predominantly male (6896) and highly educated (M = 17.4 years 
of formal education, SD — 2.5). Most reported being married or partnered (67.996). The 
expatriates had spent an average of 33.6 months ш their host country (SD = 32.3) and had a 
mean organizational tenure of 6.5 years (SD — 7.0). 


2.2 Measures 


Family variables. During the standardized interviews, intensively trained research assis- 
tants collected self-reported demographic and biographical information. The interviewers 
recorded expatriates’ self-reported relationship status (1.е., whether they were married/ 
partnered or single), family status (1.е., whether they had non-adult children), as well as if 
they were accompanied by a spouse/partner and/or children. Henceforth, we refer to partners 
as the more inclusive term, including spouses and partners. 

Job satisfaction. Global job satisfaction was assessed using an abbreviated, five-item 
version of the Brayfield and Rothe (1951) scale contained in Judge et al. (1998). Sample items 
include, “I feel fairly satisfied with my present job" and “Each day at work seems like it will 
never end" (reverse scored). Participants were asked to rate their agreement on a 5-point scale. 
Average internal consistency reliability was .81. 

Life satisfaction. Life satisfaction was assessed using the short version of the Satisfac- 
tion with Life Scale (Diener et al. 1985). This abbreviated measure consists of four items 
such as “In most ways my life is close to ideal" or “The conditions of my life are excellent". 
Expatriates were again asked to rate their agreement with the statements. Average internal 
consistency reliability was .77. 

Adjustment. Adjustment was measured using two self-report scales. In Wave 1 
(8 samples in the current analyses from Argentina, China, Egypt, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Russia, South Korea, and the United States), Albrecht's (2005) 3-item scale was used to 
assess overall adjustment. Average internal consistency was .63. In Wave 2 (22 samples in 
the current analyses from Austria, Costa Rica, Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, the Netherlands, Poland, Singapore, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, and the United Kingdom), we administered 
Black and Stephens’ (1989) 14-item scale, which assesses locational adjustment!, interaction 
adjustment, and work adjustment. Participants rated their adjustment to local living conditions 
(e.g., food, housing, safety, health care), socialization with host country nationals, and specific 
job responsibilities to assess each dimension, respectively. Average internal consistencies 
were .68, .82, and .71, respectively. 


We use the term “locational adjustment" to refer to expatriates’ adaptation to completing everyday tasks in 
their new location, rather than the more widely-used term “general adjustment", as the former more clearly 
describes the meaning of the construct and avoids confusion of "general adjustment" with the statistical 
general factor or composite measures of "overall adjustment". 
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2.3 Analyses 


To test the influence of partner presence on expatriate outcomes, we compared expatriates 
accompanied by partners to those who were unaccompanied. The unaccompanied group 
included both single expatriates as well as expatriates whose partner was living in a differ- 
ent location, in line with previous research on the presence of family (Takeuchi et al. 2005). 
We also wanted to isolate the effect of single status from the stress of having a partner in 
another country, so we also compared these subgroups of unaccompanied expatriates. To 
test the influence of children presence, we first compared expatriates accompanied by their 
children to non-parent expatriates. We additionally compared each of these groups to expat- 
riate parents whose children were living in another country. 

For comparisons of expatriates accompanied by a partner versus not (including both 
single expatriates and expatriates with absent partners) and for comparisons of expatriates 
accompanied by their children with non-parents, we computed effect sizes separately within 
each sample and then combined them using psychometric meta-analysis (Schmidt/Hunter 
2015). This approach allows us to statistically test international generalizability of relations 
and to control for country mean differences on adjustment and satisfaction outcomes (Ones 
et al. 2012). Many within-country sample sizes for expatriates with absent partners or chil- 
dren were too small for cross-cultural meta-analyses, so comparisons with these groups 
were conducted using a pooled sample across countries. 

We compared group means using standardized mean differences (Cohen's d). For 
meta-analyses, we weighted each d value by its inverse sampling error variance; we com- 
puted sampling error variance for each sample assuming a constant д and accounting for 
unequal group sizes (Schmidt/Hunter 2015). We corrected d values for unreliability in each 
criterion using artifact distributions from the current sample. We compared group variabili- 
ties using standard deviation ratios (u values). We meta-analyzed u values using the method 
by Hedges and Friedman (1993). Meta-analyses were performed using the log-transformed 
variance ratios (1.е., м [и ]), weighted by their inverse variance. The mean and residual 
standard deviation of the meta-analytic distribution of и values were estimated using the 
method of numerical integration described by Steel (2013). 


3 Results 


3.1 Partner Presence 


Comparisons of cross-cultural adjustment between accompanied and unaccompanied expat- 
riates showed large variability across samples (see Table 1). However, much of this variability 
was accounted for by sampling error and unreliability. After removing these artifacts, across 
samples, expatriates accompanied by their partners showed somewhat better overall adjust- 
ment (6 = .28), particularly adjustment to their new living conditions (6 = .29) and new job 
duties (8 = .19). Differences on interaction adjustment showed a negligible mean effect, but 
were highly variable (ò = .09, SD; = .28). Examining the pattern of differences across coun- 
tries, we found that positive d values were typically observed in European countries (e.g., 
Sweden, d = .88; Spain, d = .32; Ireland, d = .30; France, d = .30), while negative d values 
were observed mostly in countries more geographically- and culturally-distant to the German- 
speaking expatriates in our sample (e.g, Mexico, d=-.52; Thailand, d=-.39; Turkey, 
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d = -.37). This may reflect that when an expatriate's spouse 15 available, they may tend to 
spend less effort reaching out to host country nationals and trying to expand their social circle. 
Job satisfaction showed a similarly weak difference between accompanied and unaccompa- 
nied expatriates on average, but with large variability (6 = .09, SDs = .28). Examining the 
individual country correlations, we could identify no clear pattern indicating a specific 
moderator of these differences. Life satisfaction showed a homogeneous moderate difference 
favoring accompanied expatriates (6 = .43). Accompanied expatriates were also less variable 
on life satisfaction than unaccompanied expatriates (u — .83). Overall, having an accompany- 
ing partner appears to be a net positive influence for expatriates. While a partner may 
interfere with cultural immersion and job satisfaction in some circumstances, in general, 
having their partner abroad with them will facilitate expatriates’ adjustment and satisfaction. 

Comparisons of accompanied expatriates to single expatriates and those with absent 
partners separately revealed similar patterns of difference for these two groups (see Table 2). 
Expatriates with absent partners generally showed poorer interaction adjustment than single 
expatriates, but showed stronger life satisfaction. 


3.2 | Children Presence 


As was the case for partner presence, adjustment differences between expatriates accompa- 
nied by their children and non-parent expatriates also showed large variability across samples 
(see Table 3). However, unlike partner presence, for children presence, this variability 
remained substantial after removing statistical artefacts (e.g., for overall adjustment, à — .30, 
SD; — .28). On average, expatriates accompanied by their children showed moderately better 
overall (8 = .30), locational (6 = .25), and work (6=.27) adjustment than non-parent 
expatriates. Like with spouse presence, interaction adjustment showed a negligible average 
difference between accompanied parents and non-parent expatriates (6 = .05). Examining 
individual country differences, the large variability in adjustment appeared to stem from a 
small number of very large positive and negative d values compared to the other samples 
(e.g., overall adjustment d — 1.35 for Austria, 1.24 for France, -.51 for Ghana, and -.36 for 
Finland). Trimming the two largest and small values (896 trim) from the meta-analytic sample 
negligibly impacted the mean difference (би = .33), but reduced the residual variability 
to 505. = .00. Similar results were obtained by trimming the single largest and smallest 
d values (6% trim) for locational adjustment (Swim = .31, 505. = -00) and work adjustment 
(Stim = 27, 505. = .00). Thus, it appears that the large residual variability for adjustment 
likely stems from second-order sampling error. 

We examined the pattern of differences for interaction adjustment across countries and 
found a similar pattern as for spouse presence.? Positive d values were typically observed in 
European countries (e.g., France, d = .93; Austria, d = .63; Ireland, d = .31; Spain, d = .20), 
while negative d values were observed mostly in countries more geographically- and cultur- 
ally-distant to the German-speaking expatriates in our sample (e.g., Mexico, d = -.55; Thai- 
land, d = -.39; Turkey, а = -.29). Thus, having one's children present may have a similar 
insulating effect as spouse presence that interferes with expatriates’ tendencies to immerse 
themselves in the local culture and interact with host country nationals. 


2 Trimmed interaction adjustment results still showed substantial variability (Stim = -.09, Об = .18). 
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In general, while children presence may negatively impact cultural immersion in some 
contexts, being accompanied by children appears to be a net benefit for expatriates’ adjust- 
ment. Expatriates accompanied by children also showed weakly to moderately higher job 
and life satisfaction than non-parents, and these differences were relatively consistent 
across countries. Expatriates with present children were also somewhat more homogeneous 
than non-parents on job satisfaction, life satisfaction, and work adjustment. 

Finally, we compared both non-parent expatriates and expatriates accompanied by their 
children to expatriate parents whose children were in a different country (see Table 4). Ex- 
patriate parents with absent children showed uniformly worse outcomes than parents with 
present children (6 ranged -.19 to -.58). Due to the small sample size for parents with absent 
children, confidence intervals were wide. However, the consistent negative trend across 
outcomes suggests that the deleterious impact of separating from one's family while on 
international assignment is an important area of inquiry for future expatriate research and 
practice. Expatriates with absent children showed inconsistent differences from non- 
parents, also with wide confidence intervals. 


4 Discussion 


Our findings demonstrate interesting patterns in expatriate outcomes based on family pres- 
ence. Generally, expatriates who were accompanied by their partners fared better than those 
who were unaccompanied by their partners or single. Partner presence was particularly 
beneficial for life satisfaction, locational adjustment, and work adjustment. Interaction 
adjustment was inconsistently related to partner presence. In European countries, being 
accompanied by their partners enhanced interaction adjustment, like work and locational 
adjustment. However, in more culturally- and geographically-distant countries, expatriate 
partners may provide sufficient social contact that expatriates feel less need to venture 
outside their comfort zones and engage with host country nationals. The facilitative or in- 
hibitory processes of spouse presence on expatriate interaction and engagement with the 
host country culture is an important area for future research, and organizations should en- 
sure that expatriates who travel to distant countries with their partners are given sufficient 
encouragement and support to promote effective interaction adjustment. 

We found that the benefits of partner accompaniment were generally consistent 
whether they were compared to single expatriates or expatriates whose partners were absent. 
Absent-partner expatriates showed poorer interaction adjustment, but, given the international 
heterogeneity of the samples for this analysis and the moderating effect discussed above, 
this difference is difficult to interpret. Somewhat surprisingly, expatriates with absent 
partners showed stronger life satisfaction (and to a lesser extent, locational adjustment) than 
single expatriates. Being separated from one's partner 1s likely to be a major stressor for 
expatriates, and yet, these separated partners still fared better than single expatriates in 
some ways. Perhaps the partner remotely provides substantial personal and even 
instrumental support for the expatriate. This effect may also reflect that married individuals 
tend to report higher life satisfaction in general (Haring-Hidore et al. 1985; Lucas et al. 
2003). As technology continues to improve, many stressors associated with long distance 
relationships are lessened. Simple, inexpensive video calls and other readily available, 
synchronous communication forms alleviate many of the concerns of leaving a partner at 
home while also providing opportunities for the partner to provide critical support during 
challenging adjustment periods. These results, while surprising, suggest many opportunities 
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for future research to better understand the ways that partners might contribute to the 
expatriate experience from afar. 

The effects of children's presence were similarly enlightening. Generally, the presence 
of children benefited expatriates in this sample. Parents accompanied by their children 
experienced greater job and life satisfaction and better work and locational adjustment than 
non-parent expatriates. Notably, like the results for partner presence, the impact of children's 
presence on interaction adjustment varied across countries, with children having a positive 
effect in European countries and a negative impact in culturally- and geographically-distant 
countries. This pattern suggests that children may have a similar effect as partners in insu- 
lating expatriates from engaging with host country nationals when these interactions are 
more challenging. 

The benefits experienced by parents accompanied by their children are unsurprising. 
Although children are a source of many nonwork demands, they are also a source of re- 
sources. In addition to instrumentally facilitating adjustment by forcing their parents to 
learn the local language and culture, children also provide emotional support and joy to 
their parents. Beyond the direct benefits of children's presence on assignment is the benefit 
of not being concerned about their absence. Children left behind may create greater guilt 
and concern for parents than those brought to a suboptimal (e.g., unclean, highly polluted, 
unsafe) environment. Further research into the strain of expatriates who are away from their 
children is needed, especially considering the dearth of studies examining the impact of 
separation on all members of the family, as well as on expatriate work outcomes. 


41 Areas for Future Research 


Throughout this data collection, we learned of several common expatriate family situations 
that fell beyond the scope of this study but present interesting avenues for future research. 
First, the age of expatriates’ children may be incredibly important. Although typically un- 
measured in investigations of expatriate families, some expatriates leave “adult children" 
behind in their home countries. Expatriates sometimes wait to work internationally until 
their children have grown and moved out; however, those children may still present notable 
stressors for their parents. Children leaving home 1$ often a source of mixed emotional 
reactions for parents. If parents become expatriates, they may have fewer opportunities to 
visit their young adult children, may be less able to support their children's adaptation to 
adult life, and in some cases, will postpone valuable life experiences, such as meeting their 
grandchildren. These expatriates experience two enormous stressors at the same time; they 
must adjust to a new culture as well as a new family dynamic. More research on the inter- 
active effects of these stressors is needed. 

Second, we observed that behavioral responses to separation from their partners varied 
based on expatriates’ location. For example, for our sample of largely German expatriates, 
unaccompanied expatriation to neighboring countries (e.g., France and Denmark) may be 
more akin to a domestic long distance relationship than other longer-distance expatriate situa- 
tions (e.g., those traveling to a different continent). Expatriates whose families live in neigh- 
boring countries can more easily visit each other, and the daily strain may also be partially 
alleviated due to similar time zones and other factors that facilitate easier communication. 

Third, just as there are many forms of expatriation (e.g., self-initiated, short-term corpo- 
rate troubleshooting, career developmental), there are also many reasons why partners and 
children may not accompany an expatriate. The reason for family's absence may influence 
expatriate outcomes. For example, if the family does not accompany the employee because 
the living conditions are undesirable, the employee may feel secure and pleased that their 
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family is safe in their home country. Similarly, if the partner chooses to stay in the home 
country for career advancement, the costs associated with separation might be fewer than 
the financial and psychological impact of the partner sacrificing a career to accompany the 
expatriate. These nuances are critical to understanding not only the optimal configurations 
for expatriate families, but also how organizations and communities can best support these 
families during their challenging times apart. 

Finally, as organizations incorporate more holistic assessments of expatriate families 
into their selection, preparation, and support processes, more information on the benefits of 
family members who are host-country nationals would be incredibly useful. There are many 
reasons why expatriates partnered with host-country nationals might fare better. These 
partners provide critical cultural knowledge. The expatriate employees might also have a 
history of exposure to the culture as well as a developed social network prior to arrival, 
both of which have substantial benefits for adjustment (Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005; 
Shaffer/Harrison 2001). In a similar vein, Herleman et al. (2008) highlighted the importance 
of Ibasho, a "sense of comfort and psychological security that a person feels in specific 
locations they regularly visit" (p. 282). Ibasho encompasses the feeling that one knows 
what to expect and has a developed routine in that setting. Herleman showed that Ibasho 
positively influenced expatriate spouses’ adjustment. For expatriates whose partners are 
host-country nationals, it is possible that Ibasho occurs more readily and facilitates other 
critical spouse and expatriate outcomes. 


5 Conclusion 


The present study demonstrates the influence of partner and children's presence on a variety 
of important expatriate outcomes in a large sample of expatriates from homogeneous cultural 
backgrounds assigned to many different host country contexts. The findings demonstrate the 
benefits of family presence in many situations, as well as notable potential pitfalls. The 
specific processes that contribute to family's benefits or hindrances for expatriates, as well as 
interventions that can enhance expatriate outcomes ш different family configurations, are 
important areas for further research. In addition to our current findings, our experiences with 
a large group of expatriates in various family situations and expatriation processes suggested 
many important directions for future research on expatriate family processes. From this 
study's findings and the many questions sparked, we can conclusively recognize the critical 
role of families in expatriation and argue that employers and employees carefully integrate 
consideration of family characteristics into each aspect of the expatriation process. 
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Gender Differences in Job Performance and Adjustment: 
Do Women Expatriates Measure Up? 


Hannah J. Foldes, Deniz S. Ones, and Handan Kepir Sinangil 


Abstract 


This study examined gender differences in expatriate job performance and general adjust- 
ment to living abroad to determine whether women effectively perform job duties and ad- 
just in Turkey, an environment potentially perceived to be unfriendly to women managers 
(N — 308 expatriates). Findings lend support to the employment of women expatriates. Men 
and women expatriates rated themselves similarly in terms of adjustment to local condi- 
tions. Host country national (HCN) ratings of job performance revealed that men and 
women expatriates were rated similarly in terms of job performance. However, moderator 
analyses revealed that HCN subordinates gave lower ratings to women than HCN co- 
workers and supervisors. Additional moderator analyses revealed rater-ratee gender effects 
in expatriate ratings: women HCNs gave women expatriates higher ratings than their male 
counterparts. 


1 Introduction 


In today's global economy, two of the greatest challenges faced by human resources practi- 
tioners include finding people willing to accept international assignments and managing 
them effectively (Albrecht et al. 2018). Identifying high-potential employees to fill interna- 
tional management positions can both contribute to organizational strategic goals (Guthridge/ 
Komm 2008) and enhance employees’ career success by providing opportunities for skill 
development and advancement (Stahl etal. 2002; Vance 2005). However, despite the 
importance of selecting high-quality candidates for expatriation, selection processes for 
international assignments are often haphazard and prone to unintended biases (BGRS 2016; 
Harris/Brewster 1999). For example, organizational decision-makers often overlook women 
for these vital positions (Andresen et al. 2015; Baruch/Reis 2015; BGRS 2011; Vance/ 
McNulty 2014). Under-representation of women among organizationally-assigned ex- 
patriates may stem from implicit or explicit beliefs that women will be less able to adjust 
and perform effectively in a new international context, particularly in areas that are 
traditionally viewed as hostile to women, such as the Middle East (Caligiuri/Cascio 1998). 
If inaccurate, such beliefs may lead to women having fewer opportunities to serve in 
expatriate roles, depriving them of the career opportunities provided by international 
assignments and potentially harming organizational global interests. 

In this study, we evaluate the veracity of beliefs about women's ability to succeed 
abroad using a sample of expatriates in a country traditionally perceived to have high levels 
of gender inequity, Turkey. By Western standards, many of the male-dominated, patriarchal, 
and Islamic institutions in Turkey may appear to create a hostile environment for women, 
particularly women in positions of power, such as expatriate managers (House et al. 2004; 
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Müftüler-Bac 1999). Such an environment may make it difficult for female expatriates to 
become comfortable working in the Turkish context and leading their subordinates. Indeed, 
local superiors and coworkers may evaluate their performance less favorably than their 
male counterparts. However, in a previous study of gender differences in expatriate job 
performance in Turkey, Sinangil and Ones (2003) found that men and women tended to be 
evaluated similarly across a range of job performance dimensions. Sinangil and Ones con- 
cluded that, even in the ostensibly unwelcoming environment of Turkey, increasing the 
gender diversity of expatriate workforces was unlikely to negatively impact job perfor- 
mance (and, indeed, increased diversity may have positive benefits for adjustment and 
social outcomes). In this study, we use a new sample of expatriates in Turkey to replicate 
and extend Sinangil and Ones (2003). We examine both expatriate job performance and 
another critical expatriate success criterion — international adjustment (Black et al. 1991). In 
addition, we examine the impact of gender biases and social power dynamics by examining 
host country national rater gender and relative hierarchical level (1.е., supervisor, peer, or 
subordinate to the expatriate being rated) as potential moderators of gender differences in 
expatriate job performance ratings (cf. Bowen et al. 2000; Cochran 1999; Eagly et al. 1992; 
Facteau/Craig 2001; Roth et al. 2012). 


2 Methods 


2 Sample and Procedure 


This chapter analyzes Sample 2 of the studies of expatriate success in Turkey (see Wiernik 
et al. 2018, Chapter 1 of this volume). Data were collected from 311 expatriates currently 
working on an international assignment in Turkey and 308 host country national (HCN) 
coworkers (1 for each expatriate). Participants were volunteers recruited by the third author 
and a group of 50 senior level industrial-organizational psychology students as part of a 
course research project. Initially, several major multinational and national organizations 
were selected through the Istanbul Chamber of Commerce Guide, in conjunction with lists 
of the 500 largest companies in Istanbul. Each student was tasked with contacting at least 5 
organizations where expatriates were known to be employed. A broad range of industries 
was represented among the organizations from which data were gathered. These included 
finance/banking, tourism, education, marketing, and engineering. In most organizations, 
data were collected with the cooperation of the Human Resources department. During the 
first stage of data collection, the in-country researcher conducted in-depth interviews with 
the expatriates, their coworkers, and the HR directors about selection, training, adjustment, 
and performance. During the second stage of data collection, the researcher returned to the 
organizations to collect data via questionnaires. The latter were used for the present study. 
Expatriate sample. Expatriates completed a survey assessing demographics, details on 
their expatriate assignment, and a personality questionnaire (not used for the current study). 
Expatriates were more often male (N = 201) than female (N = 105; 5 did not report their 
gender). Expatriates had a mean age of 38.2 years (SD = 10.25). Expatriates had an average 
of 13 years of full-time work experience and 6 years of tenure with their current organiza- 
tion. Expatriates had spent an average of 7.18 years (SD — 7.52) abroad on previous inter- 
national assignments. Time spent on the current assignment in Turkey varied widely (mean 
3.32 months, SD — 48.14). Female expatriates tended to be somewhat older than males, to 
have somewhat more general work and international experience, and to have somewhat 
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more organizational tenure (see Table 1). Males and females did not differ in time on cur- 
rent assignment. Expatriates included executive, mid- and lower-level managers, as well as 
non-managerial (primarily service and educational) employees. 

Expatriates were citizens of 35 countries. For those expatriate providing citizenship in- 
formation, citizenship frequencies were: Australia (7), Austria (4), Azerbaijan (8), Balkan 
countries (6), Canada (10), Denmark (12), Egypt (2), France (17), Germany (35), Ghana/ 
other West African countries (3), Hungary (2), India (3), Indonesia/Philippines (3), Iran (4), 
Israel (4), Italy (7), Japan (15), Jordan (1), Kirghizstan/other Central Asian countries (5), 
Latin America (4), Malaysia (1), Morocco (1), the Netherlands (2), New Zealand (2), 
Russia (5), Saudi Arabia/other Arabian countries (3), South Africa (3), South Korea (3), 
Spain (4), Sudan/other Central African countries (1), Switzerland (4), Thailand (2), Turkey 
(dual citizenship; 4), the United Kingdom/Ireland (70), and the United States (49). 

Host country national coworker sample. Host country national (HCN) coworkers 
provided confidential job performance ratings for the expatriate with whom they were 
working. HCNs had a mean age of 33.12 years (SD — 8.99). HCNs were 116 males and 175 
females (17 did not report their gender). HCNs had an average of 8.33 years (SD — 8.24) of 
experience in their current occupation. HCNs had worked with the expatriates they were 
rating for an average of 12.98 months (SD — 24.13). Raters were recruited based on their 
experience working closely with the expatriates. Most raters were expatriates’ peers 
(№ = 120), with smaller numbers being expatriates’ subordinates (№ = 80) or supervisors 
(N = 29); 79 raters did not report their position. 


2.2 Measures 


Job performance. HCNs completed a 53-item job performance measure rating expatriates on 
10 dimensions of job performance. The instrument was adapted from Sinangil and Ones 
(2003) and was constructed directly in Turkish (1.e., was not a translated measure). HCNs 
rated expatriates on 10 performance dimensions based on existing models of job performance 
(for details, see Ones et al. 2018, Chapter 15, this volume). An overall performance index was 
created using a composite of the 53 items and an overall job performance item (a — .98). 
НСМ rated each item on a 9-point scale for its accuracy describing the expatriate's on-the- 
job behavior (1 = extremely inaccurate, 9 = extremely accurate). 

HCNs are uniquely positioned to provide culturally-contextualized and relevant evalu- 
ations expatriate job performance behaviors (Sinangil/Ones 1997), and HCN reactions to 
expatriate behavior have an important impact on expatriates’ adjustment and effectiveness 
(Templer 2010). HCNs are thus the ideal source for expatriate job performance infor- 
mation. Our use of data from the HCN perspective also supports recent calls for further 
consideration of multiple stakeholders in expatriate research (Takeuchi 2010). 

Adjustment to local conditions. Expatriate locational adjustment (comfort living 
abroad) was measured using 9 items adapted from Black and Stephens (1989). Expatriates 
rated the conditions and environment they faced in Turkey on a 10-point scale, with higher 
scores indicating greater adjustment. The 9 items included adjustment to health care facili- 
ties, shopping, entertainment, housing conditions, food, cost of living, living conditions in 
general, daily interactions with Turks, and socialization with Turks (a — .81). 
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3 Results 


Descriptive statistics and correlations for all variables are shown in Table 1. Cohen's d 
values for overall comparisons of male and female expatriates on performance and adjust- 
ment are shown in Table 3. Effect sizes were computed such that positive values indicated 
male expatriates scored higher than female expatriates. 

The results in Table 2 are striking. They show very small gender differences across all 
measured job performance dimensions and adjustment to local conditions. As such, overall, 
there appear to be no performance- or adjustment-related concerns for sending women to 
Turkey as expatriates; they adjust and perform as well as male expatriates ш this culture. If 
anything, women were rated slightly higher on most performance dimensions. However, 
our moderator analyses revealed that these negligible differences for the full sample 
masked more complex relations for HCN rater subsamples. 

Table 3 reports gender differences in expatriate performance across rater position (1.е., 
subordinate, peer, or supervisor) relative to the expatriate being rated. An apparent trend 15 
present for HCN subordinates to rate male expatriates slightly more highly (note the gener- 
ally positive d values for subordinates), but for HCN peers to rate female expatriates some- 
what more highly (note the uniformly negative d values for peers). The largest divergences 
were for the performance dimensions of adjustment to foreign business practices (d = .21 
for subordinates, -.55 for peers; Л; = .76 [95% СІ = .14, 1.38]), establishing and main- 
taining business contacts (d = .13 for subordinates, -.45 for peers; A; = .58 [95% CI = -.04, 
1.20], and personal discipline (d —.19 for subordinates, -.26 for peers; A;—.45 [95% 
CI = -.17, 1.07]). 

Table 4 reports gender differences in expatriate performance across HCN gender. Re- 
sults clearly show that male raters gave higher performance ratings to male expatriates 
(d values uniformly positive) but female raters gave higher ratings to female expatriates 
(d values uniformly negative); mean A, = .59, range .42 to .89, with most confidence inter- 
vals excluding zero. 


4 Discussion 


This study examined gender differences in expatriate job performance and adjustment to 
local conditions in Turkey, a context typically regarded as relatively hostile to women. It 
also examined the moderating effects of HCN rater hierarchical position and gender on 
expatriate gender differences in performance ratings. Consistent with previous findings 
from the expatriate literature (Hechanova et al. 2003), we found negligible gender differ- 
ences for adjustment. Similarly, our full sample analyses for expatriate job performance 
were consistent with Sinangil and Ones (1997) in finding negligible gender differences. 
However, we found some evidence for moderator effects for rater position and gender. 

For rater position, we found that subordinate HCNs tended to favor male expatriates in 
their ratings, while peer HCNs favored women, particularly for the dimensions of estab- 
lishing business contacts, adjusting to foreign practices, and maintaining personal dis- 
cipline. This effect may reflect that subordinate HCNs may be less educated and of lower 
socioeconomic status than peer HCNs; such individuals may be more invested in traditional 
patriarchal social structures and less open to women working in positions of authority. 
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These results may also reflect differences across raters in each position in the performance 
behaviors observed and attended to, as well as the relative importance attached to different 
behaviors (Mount et al. 1998). Subordinate HCNs may attend more to traditionally-mascu- 
line leadership behaviors, whereas peer HCNs may favor more interpersonally-sensitive 
leadership (cf. Eagly et al. 1992). Notably, of the subordinate HCNs reporting their gender, 
more were female than male (47 versus 32), so the subordinate effect cannot be explained 
as merely covariation between moderators (see below).! 

For gender, we found that same-gender ratings tended to be substantially higher than 
cross-gender HCN ratings of expatriate performance. This trend was consistent across all 
job performance dimensions. These differences may also reflect preferences and attention 
to divergent sets of expatriate performance behaviors for male and female HCNs; male 
HCNs may favor more masculine leadership styles, while female HCNs prefer more femi- 
nine approaches. The differences may also reflect cultural effects. HCNs may be more 
comfortable and accustomed to observing and interpreting the behavior of members of their 
own gender. 


41 Limitations, Strengths, and Directions for Future Research 


The findings from this study are limited by the nature of the sample. The expatriates sam- 
pled were working in Turkey, and the host country perspective examined in this study could 
carry with it the idiosyncrasies unique to that country. Therefore, it will be necessary to 
replicate the results of the present research with host country nationals from other countries 
that vary along the continua of gender equity and acceptance of women ш positions of 
authority. We expect that the rater position and gender effects observed in this study may 
be even stronger in countries with great gender inequity, but attenuated in countries where 
parity in men's and women's societal roles is more common. 

This study also has several unique strengths. First, we conducted a direction replication 
of previous research on expatriate gender differences in the same context (Sinangil/Ones 
2003), while also extending the findings using additional criteria and a sample with repre- 
sentation from many nationalities and a diversity of additional expatriate experiences in 
countries other than Turkey. This study also considered the host country perspective on 
expatriate performance. Using HCN performance ratings ensured that our findings reflect 
the individuals whose perceptions of expatriate behaviors are most important and do not 
suffer from the common method bias that plagues much of expatriate research. 

There is growing evidence that, contrary to the notion that women will be disadvan- 
taged in male-dominant cultures, male and female expatriates tend to report similar levels 
of adjustment and to receive similar performance ratings. Hence, from a practical perspec- 
tive, HR managers must ensure that they do not overlook female employees for interna- 
tional assignments based on such ill-founded assumptions. However, the moderating effects 
observed in the current study indicate that more research is needed to better understand the 
various social dynamics in specific host country contexts that may advantage or disad- 
vantage women in their interactions with HCNs. Identifying the nature and source of fric- 
tions between expatriates and HCNs will better enable managers to reduce or accommodate 
them, as well as adapt specific practices (e.g., 360-degree feedback systems) to fit local 
cultures. 

Overall, the present study supports the assertion that cross-cultural contexts can sustain 
meaningful participation of diverse groups, including women, in international assignments. 


! Of the peer HCNs reporting their gender, 69 were female, and 46 were male. 
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Even when differences were found, their magnitudes were moderate at most and often quite 
small. Deploying more women on overseas assignments will contribute to global gender 
equity and enhance workplace diversity for the future. Enhancing gender diversity need not 
lead to decrements in expatriate success. 
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Influence of Gender and Family Status on Expatriate 
Well-Being 


Stine Waibel and Heiko Rüger 


Abstract 


This chapter examines how gender and family status interact to impact expatriate outcomes 
(locational adjustment, job satisfaction, satisfaction with relocation, health-related quality 
of life, work-life balance, and perceived stress) in a sample of 1,771 German Foreign 
Service diplomats on post abroad. Results reveal that both female and male diplomats who 
are single parents report a significantly lower health-related quality of life than diplomats in 
other family arrangements. Moreover, single male diplomats with children report signifi- 
cantly lower adjustment levels. Irrespective of the presence of children, single women are 
particularly uncomfortable with how their profession and frequent moves affect their per- 
sonal life. We discuss the need for further studies of the challenges of family formation 
during expatriation, especially for women, as well as issues connected to geographically- 
separated families. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past decades, organizational expatriate management policies and practices have be- 
come increasingly supportive of expatriates' families and the pivotal role they play in employ- 
ees’ adjustment and success (BGRS 2012; Takeuchi 2010). International human resource ргас- 
titioners widely believe that families are an important source of emotional, social and practical 
support for expatriates, an assumption that has received substantial support in expatriate research 
(e.g., Adelman 1988; Caligiur/Cascio 1998; Copeland/Norell 2002; Lazarova etal. 2010; 
Shaffer/Harrison 1998). Therefore, the adjustment and well-being of expatriates’ accompanying 
partners and other family members continue to be investigated as crucial “non-work factors" 
contributing to expatriate employees' own adjustment and ultimately work performance (cf. 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas etal. 2005; Black/Stephens 1989; Caligiuri/Cascio 1998; Haslberger/ 
Brewster 2008; Lazarova et al. 2010; Richardson 2006; Shaffer/Harrison 2001; Takeuchi 2010). 

Associated with general societal demographic and cultural shifts, the mechanisms 
through which family is posited to impact expatriate outcomes has changed over time. In the 
early 1980s, expatriate family research focused on the “inability of expatriates’ spouses to 
adjust to a different physical or cultural environment" as a critical risk factor for international 
assignment failure (Tung 1982: 67). Tung (1982: 70) recommended that sending organiza- 
tions "prepare them [the spouses] for living in a different cultural environment" as well as 
assess and develop expatriates' "relational abilities". As married couples began to develop 
more co-equal roles for each partner (and as more female employees became expatriates), 
expatriate researchers sought to understand the implications of these more diverse family 
models for expatriate success. Emphasis shifted toward studying organizational support 
measures that can reduce expatriate families’ work-family conflicts (Fischlmayr/Kollinger 
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2010; Shaffer/Harrison 1998; Takeuchi 2010) and that provide tailored assistance for expat- 
riate spouses, particularly regarding maintaining their own career goals while they accompany 
their partners abroad (Eby et al. 2002; Harvey 1997; Mäkelä et al. 2011a; McNulty 2012; 
Shaffer/Harrison 2001). Most recently, researchers have begun to consider the facilitative and 
supportive role that expatriate families may play during international adjustment (Insch/ 
Daniels 2002; Lazarova et al. 2010). 

From the very beginning, gender issues have been deeply intertwined with research on 
work-family interface (cf. Lyness/Judiesch 2008). This is because, despite the decreasing 
prominence of traditional gender roles over time, women still often bear the brunt of family 
responsibilities, face unique obstacles balancing work and personal life, and take more owner- 
ship of work-life challenges then men (Duxbury/Higgins 1991; Eccles 1987; Gutek et al. 1991; 
Martinengo et al. 2010; Thompson/Walker 1989). Extensive travel or the profound challenges 
of international relocation are likely to exacerbate these gender differences in coping with 
competing work and family demands (Fischlmayr/Kollinger 2010; Harris 2004; Shoemaker/ 
Park 2009). Family barriers and considerations reduce women's willingness to accept interna- 
tional assignments more than men's (Hofbauer/Fischlmayr 2004; Linehan/Walsh 2000; 
Tharenou 2008). Expatriate assignments are also often associated with gendered stereotypes that 
lead women to be overlooked, even if they are qualified and willing (Hearn et al. 2008; Kofman 
2012; Meil 2010; Sinangil/Ones 2003; see also Foldes et al. 2018, Chapter 17, this volume). 

Despite these challenges, the proportion of female international assignees in the private 
sector has increased steadily from 3% in the early 1980s (Adler 1984) to around 25% today 
(BGRS 2016; Cartus 2016). This increase raises the question of whether women experience 
similar outcomes as men, particularly for the personal satisfaction and well-being outcomes 
that have rarely been investigated in expatriate research (Albrecht et al. 2018). Previous re- 
search has suggested that women adjust and perform equally well as men during expatriate 
assignments (Albrecht et al. 2018; Sinangil/Ones 2003), but do these nil differences extend to 
well-being? Moreover, how do gender differences intersect with family challenges during 
expatriation? Previous studies have suggested that female expatriates are more often single, 
divorced, or childless compared to their male counterparts (Hearn et al. 2008; Shoemaker/ 
Park 2009; Tzeng 2006; Wiese 2004). Do these family structure lead to differences in well- 
being? We explore these questions in this chapter. 


1.1 The Current Study 


Given the changing nature of family forms and gender roles, this chapter examines how 
gender and family status (having a partner and/or children) interact to impact expatriate 
well-being outcomes. Few studies have explicitly addressed and empirically examined how 
family or relationship status itself impacts expatriate experiences and if there are gender 
differences (Kollinger-Santer/Fischlmayr 2013; but cf. Mayerhofer etal. 2004; Selmer/ 
Lauring 2011). 

Interactions between gender and family status have primarily been addressed from the 
perspective of willingness to expatriate (e.g., Dupuis et al. 2008; Kim/Froese 2012), and 
research on family issues and work-life balance has mainly focused on dual career couples 
or married (female) expatriates with family obligations, thus, neglecting non-traditional 
family structures, such as expatriates without children, single parents, or geographically 
separated families (Hamilton et al. 2006; McNulty 2014; see also Mercado et al. 2018, 
Chapter 16, this volume). 

Previous research has characterized family as both a support system (Insch/Daniels 2002) 
and source of personal responsibility and organizational commitment (Shaffer/Harrison 1998), 
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as well as a potentially destabilizing force (see above). Family adjustment challenges may 
be even more challenging for female expatriates due to the discomfort felt by both partners 
in practicing non-traditional family models with men as stay-at-home parent or secondary 
breadwinner (Harris 2004; Hofbauer/Fischlmayr 2004; Mäkelä et al. 20116; Mohr/Klein 
2008), though the intense challenges of international assignments may also lead men and 
women to evaluate work-family reconciliation challenges more similarly than in domestic 
settings (Mayerhofer et al. 2004). 

We investigate the interaction between gender and family status on expatriate well- 
being using a sample of employees in the German Foreign Service (GFS) on international 
assignments (in short, diplomats). Although frequent international mobility is a fundamen- 
tal part of diplomats’ profession, they have rarely been the subject of expatriate research 
(Davoine et al. 2013; Groeneveld 2008). In contrast to business expatriates, GFS employees 
are part of a rotation system wherein they are assigned to a new host country every three to 
five years (see Brandt/Buck 2005). After approximately two assignments abroad, diplomats 
return home to Germany to work at the ministry for 3—5 years before starting the next over- 
seas assignment. Consequently, diplomats have (perhaps more than one-time or short-term 
business expatriates) traditionally relied on spouses who follow them to each new post, 
focus on managing the household and family, and suspend their own career opportunities 
(though diplomat spouses may have significant “vicarious achievements" through being 
involved in the diplomats’ careers; Whip 1982; Wood 2005). 

As is the case for private-sector expatriates, employee demographics have also changed 
over the past decades within foreign services (Brandt/Buck 2005). As the number of female 
employees, dual career couples, and geographically-separated families is increasing, it will 
be insightful to see how men and women and diplomats with diverse family structures differ 
in their experience of moving internationally. These questions are particularly relevant given 
that foreign services are often highly conservative and traditionally-oriented professional 
environments. For example, even in the United States, a liberal country with a strong 
commitment to equity, women's opportunities for advancement in the State Department were 
limited well into the 1970s (Grunig 1995). Until 1972, women were required to quit the 
Foreign Service as soon as they married, and it was common for women to be questioned 
about their marriage plans when applying for Foreign Service positions (Shoemaker/Park 
2009). 


2 Methods 


2.1 Participants 


We examined 1,771 diplomats on post abroad from the German Foreign Service (GFS) 
sample (see Wiernik et al. 2018, Chapter 1, and Rüger et al. 2018, Appendix B, this volume, 
for more details). As shown in Table 1, 47% of the sample was female. On average, 
diplomats were 45 years old (men were 48 and women 42 years old, respectively) and had 
been part of the GFS organizational rotation process for 18 years (male = 20, female = 16.5 
years). The mean number of posts (including the current one) diplomats had been assigned 
to was 5.9 (male — 6.5, female — 5.2). Ninety percent of male diplomats had partners, while 
only 66% of female diplomats did. Similarly, 69% of male diplomats had children, while 
only 53% of female diplomats did. 
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In Germany, there are four professional tracks for civil servants, depending on their education 
level — ordinary service, intermediate service, higher intermediate service, and higher service. 
The German Foreign Service also employs a secretarial pool. In this sample, 2096 of 
diplomats held the highest rank (higher civil service), but this level was more common among 
men (27%) than women (10%). In contrast to the male-dominated higher civil service 
positions, the secretarial pool is almost exclusively female (196 of men, 3196 of women). 


2.2 Measures 


Family status. We compared expatriate outcomes for four family structures – diplomats 
who were partnered with children, partnered without children, single with children (1.е., 
single parents), and single without children. Note that having a partner and/or children does 
not imply that employees are necessarily accompanied by these family members (though 
separated families are rare in our sample, see below). Family members could reside in a 
different location or country; we consider such situations when interpreting our results. 

Locational adjustment. Locational adjustment was measured using eight statements 
assessing diplomats’ feelings of comfort in their new location with regards to everyday 
needs and activities (e.g., "I can easily look after every day errands."; а = .81). 

Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was measured using seven items assessing individu- 
als’ evaluations of their working conditions, compensation, career progress, and jobs over- 
all. An example item was "How satisfied are you with the working atmosphere at your 
current post?" [tems were standardized before summing to bring variables with different 
response scales to a comparable metric (a = .67). 

Satisfaction with rotation process. We measured diplomats' satisfaction with the ro- 
tation process using 9 items, including evaluations of life in rotation in general and the way 
the rotation system works in specific (e.g., “How satisfied are you with the rotation 
process?"). Items were standardized before summing (a = .73). 

Health-related quality of life. Health-related quality of life (i.e., subjective health) 
was measured using 13 items from the German language version of the Quality of Life 
Questionnaire (Aaronson etal. 1993). Respondents self-rated their physical and mental 
health; high scores indicate better subjective health. Items were standardized before sum- 
ming (a — .92). 

Work-life conflict. Perceived conflict between work and non-work responsibilities 
was measured using eleven items assessing the degree to which diplomats felt conflict 
between their work in the GFS and their personal and family life (а = .82; e.g. “The 
frequent moves are a burden to family life"). Assessed demands of diplomats’ work in the 
GFS capture both general work characteristics as well as the demands of frequent rotation 
to new countries. 

Stress. Perceived stress was measured using three items from the German version of 
the Perceived Stress Questionnaire (Fliege et al. 2005). Items assessed general feelings of 
being overwhelmed and unable to manage demands across life domains (а = .77; e.g. “Your 
problems seem to be piling up”). 


2.3 Analyses 


For each outcome variable, we compared gender and family status group differences by com- 
puting means and standard deviations for each subgroup and computing standardized mean 
differences (Cohen’s d) for each subgroup, referenced to the largest subgroup for comparison. 
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We observed substantial relations of age and civil service grade with both gender and many 
outcome variables (see Tables 1 and 2, as well as Waibel et al. 2018, Chapter 9, this volume), 
so we additionally computed Cohen's d values while controlling for these two potential 
confounds using factorial ANCOVA!. We corrected all d values for criterion unreliability. 
Measurement error in criterion variables systematically downwardly biases group differ- 
ences and other variable relations (Schmidt/Hunter 2015); failure to correct for measure- 
ment error thus leads underestimates of the effects of gender and family status on diplomat 
well-being outcomes. 


3 Results 


3.1 Gender Differences in Family Structure 


The data revealed substantial family status differences between male and female German 
diplomats. As shown in Table 1, most male diplomats had a partner and at least one child 
(67%), but only 43% of female diplomats reported this classic family structure. Men and 
women were in relationships without children at equal rates (2396), but women were more 
often single parents (1196 versus 2% for men) and single without children (24% versus 8% 
for men). Some diplomats reported that they were in long-distance relationships. In couples 
without children, 2296 of partners (27% of women, 18% of men) did not accompany the 
diplomat to their current location. Among couples with children, 7.596 of partners did not 
live in the same country as the diplomat; rates of long-distance relationships did not differ 
substantially by gender among couples without children (7.796 for male diplomats, 7.496 for 
female diplomats). Many diplomats also reported that maintaining relationships was an 
issue. Thirty-five percent of diplomats (39% of females and 31% of males) reported that 
they at least once experienced a relationship breakup due to an international move asso- 
ciated with their job. Moreover, 6096 of diplomats reported experiencing problems forming 
and establishing intimate relationships (particularly women – 73% of females versus 4796 
of males). Given substantial gender differences in family structure, we explored whether 
these translate to corresponding differences in family-related outcomes. 


3.2 Gender Differences in Expatriate Outcomes 


Table 3 shows gender differences for the six expatriate well-being outcomes investigated in 
this study. We report both zero-order Cohen's d values, as well as d values controlling for 
civil service (CS) grade and age. All d values were corrected for criterion unreliability. 

Women report somewhat poorer subjective health than men (d = -.23, 9096 confidence 
interval [CI] -.32, -.13), somewhat more work-life conflict (а = .24, CI .13, .36), and slightly 
more stress (d = .11, CI .01, .20). These differences decreased somewhat when controlling 
for age and CS grade. Gender differences for locational adjustment, job satisfaction, and 
satisfaction with rotation were negligible. 


! We additionally checked whether these covariates interacted with gender or family status to predict any 


outcomes. We found no substantial interactions and so omitted these higher-order terms from the ANCOVA 
models. 
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3.3 Family Status Differences in Expatriate Outcomes 


Expatriate outcome differences across family status groups are shown in Table 4. 
Diplomats who were single parents showed the worst outcomes, with somewhat lower 
health-related quality of life (d = -.28, CI -.41, -.09) and job satisfaction (d = -.22, CI -.46, 
.02) and much worse rotation satisfaction (d = -.38, CI -.62, -.15) and work-life conflict 
(d = .60, СІ .37, .82), compared to partnered diplomats with children. Job satisfaction 
differences became negligible when controlling for аре and CS grade (d, = -.06), but other 
differences remained substantial. Somewhat surprisingly, we also observed that single 
diplomats without children perceived more work-life conflict than partnered diplomat 
parents (d= .39, CI.20,.58; dig =.22 controlling for age and CS grade). However, 
examinations of the interactions between gender and family status (see below), revealed 
that these differences are specific to women. Locational adjustment and stress consistently 
showed negligible differences across family status groups. 


3.4 Influence of Gender and Family Status on Expatriate Outcomes 


Table 5 shows expatriate outcome differences across family status groups separately by 
gender. Results revealed several intriguing interactions between gender and family status. 
The negative effects of single parenthood on rotation satisfaction were consistent across 
gender (d = .55 for men, -.38 for women), but for women, these differences were largely 
attributable to CS grade (dq = -.09). Compared to male partnered diplomats with children, 
all other groups reported more work-life conflict, with effect sizes ranging from negligible 
(d = .09 for partnered men without children) to very large (4 = 1.06 for male single 
parents). Excluding male single parents (see below), the largest work-life conflict effects 
were observed for single women, who reported much greater reconcilability challenges 
regardless of parenthood (d = .54 for both single female parents and non-parents). This 
difference may reflect that many single diplomat women perceive that working in the GFS 
interferes with their ability to establish and maintain personal relationships (see the 
discussion above). Female parents (regardless of partner status) also reported substantially 
lower health-related quality of life (d = -.43 single, -.29 partnered) and higher stress 
(а = .22 single, .23 partnered) than other groups. Most other group differences were 
negligible to slight (|d| < .20). 

Male single parents showed especially poor outcomes across criteria (e.g., d = 1.06 for 
work-life conflict, -.66 for locational adjustment, compared to male partnered diplomats 
with children), but the sample size for this group was very small (N — 17), so these 
exceptionally large effects may be attributable to sampling error. 
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4 Discussion 


We found that female GFS employees were more likely to be single and childless than male 
employees and to report that life in rotation interfered with their ability to establish relation- 
ships, supporting the thesis that women face greater trade-offs than men and may find it 
more difficult to have both a family and an expatriate career. Given this stratification of 
family status along gender lines, we explored the impacts of gender and family on diplo- 
mats' outcomes. 


41 Gender and Diplomat Well-Being 


We found that male and female diplomats did not differ in their locational adjustment, job 
satisfaction, or satisfaction with rotation. These findings are consistent with existing re- 
search documenting that women are equally suited to adapting to and working in foreign 
countries as men (Froese/Peltokorpi 2011; Hechanova et al. 2003; Selmer/Leung 2003; 
Sinangil/Ones 2003), despite characterizations that foreign societies with masculine values 
might create more challenges for female expatriates (Caligiuri/Tung 1999). Indeed, female 
expatriates are often seen more as “foreigners” than as “women” by host country nationals 
and may be better able to perform effectively than men in terms of building and maintain- 
ing work relationships, negotiation, and interacting (Adler 1987). 

However, compared to male diplomats, female diplomats reported lower subjective 
health, more stress, and more work-life conflict. These findings are consistent with research 
across life domains finding higher levels of depression, distress, chronic illnesses, and anxiety 
about social roles among women than men (Verbrugge 1985), but contrasts domestic em- 
ployee research finding similar levels of work—family conflict for men and women (Byron 
2005). This suggests that the additional challenges of frequent mobility may exacerbate the 
obstacles women may face meeting both their personal and professional goals, particularly 
for women in challenging family structures (see below). 


42 Family Status and Diplomat Well-Being 


Concerning diplomats with different family structures, we identified single parents as the 
most vulnerable group. Having children but no partner was associated with job and rotation 
dissatisfaction, poor subjective health, and high work-life conflict. Consistent with applica- 
tions of the job demands-resources model to expatriate contexts (Lazarova et al. 2010; Qin 
et al. 2014; Shaffer et al. 2012), our findings suggest that, for single parent diplomats, their 
family and mobility demands are not offset by social support resources from their partners, 
leading to lower well-being. Moreover, negative affective experiences related to their 
family situation, such as experiences of divorce or separation, feelings of time deficits with 
their children, or experiences of isolation without a partner, may also create additional 
psychological demands on single parents. However, it is difficult to confirm the causal 
direction in these relations, as it may be that individuals more prone to health problems, 
dissatisfaction, and work-life conflict are also more likely to experience separation or divorce 
(cf. Carr/Springer 2010). 
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4.3 Interaction between Family Status and Gender 


We also found several substantial interactions between gender and family status on diplo- 
mat well-being outcomes. First, the negative impact of single parenthood was especially 
pronounced for men in our sample. For men, separation from a partner in most cases im- 
plies separation from the couple's children. Having geographically distant children likely 
creates additional psychological and social costs (e.g., feelings of guilt and deprivation) that 
hinder adjustment and coping (cf. Mayerhofer et al. 2004). Male single diplomats who are 
the active parents for their children may also face additional societal pressures and stigma 
compared to female single parents (cf. Waters 2010) and may be less able than women to 
compensate for the demands of single parenthood through expanding external support 
(Caligiuri/Lazarova 2002). These findings may also qualify simplistic generalizations, such 
as the “[o]bvious fact that single or divorced women with children have one of the highest 
work/life balance tensions" (Fischlmayr/Kollinger-Santer 2014: 62). However, as noted 
above, our sample of male single parents was extremely small, so these large negative effects 
should not be overinterpreted. 

We also found that female (but not male) parents, regardless of partnership status, re- 
ported higher stress and poorer health than either men or female non-parents. These differ- 
ences support voluminous findings of gender imbalances in parenting responsibility (e.g., 
Katz-Wise et al. 2010) and suggest that female expatriate parents may face unique obsta- 
cles, even in the presence of a supportive (and even non-employed) partner. 

Finally, we found that female single diplomats, regardless of parenthood, reported 
much higher levels of work-life conflict than most male subgroups. This finding (combined 
with similar levels of work-life conflict between male and female single parents) suggests 
that aggregate gender differences in work-life conflict (1.e., women reporting more con- 
flicts) reflect less parenting issues than they do partnering issues. Female expatriates are 
more likely to experience problems finding (new) partners who are willing to sacrifice their 
own career to accompany their spouse abroad (Cole 2011; Selmer/Leung 2003) and more 
often feel that they must choose between having a career and having а family (Linehan/ 
Walsh 2000; Shoemaker/Park 2009; Tzeng 2006). Not having children may similarly 
reflect a “creeping non-choice" among professional women who put off family formation 
from year to year for the sake of work (Hewlett 2002). Female diplomats in this sample are 
also more likely to experience a relationship ending because of an international move. 
Together, these findings also point toward complications ш the family formation process 
being more common among female diplomats. For women, life in the Foreign Service, where 
international moves are typically non-negotiable, may seem fundamentally irreconcilable 
with family life (cf. Mincer 1978). 


5 Conclusion 


Integration of women and new family models into the German Foreign Service has not 
come about without frictions. Our current findings underscore the need for continued 
investigation into how personal and family goals can be supported as employees pursue 
their careers in the diplomatic service. We continue to observe the influence of traditional 
cultural practices on not only women's but (perhaps increasingly so) also men's well-being, 
depending on their family context. Future expatriate research should delve more deeply 
into the complexities of the intersection between family structure, gender, work, and the 
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organizational environment in expatriation contexts. In particular, the challenges of family 
formation and stabilization, especially for women, deserve attention (cf. Ackers 2004). 
Moreover, the challenges associated with geographic separation between family members 
and other emerging non-traditional expatriate family structures should also receive greater 
attention (for example, see Mercado et al. 2018, Chapter 16, this volume; cf. Waters 2010). 
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Appendix A: Design, Implementation, and Analysis of the 
iGOES Project 


Anne-Grit Albrecht, Jürgen Deller, Deniz S. Ones, Stephan Dilchert, 
and Frieder M. Paulus 


1 Introduction 


The iGOES project was launched to provide a rigorous evaluation of the international 
generalizability of factors contributing to success and failure for expatriate employees. The 
project was a large-scale multinational collaboration designed with four guiding principles. 

First, we sought to assess expatriates using the same instruments in countries spanning 
the full range of global cultural dimensions. Nearly all existing expatriate research exam- 
ines variable relations within one, two, or, at most, three countries (Franke/Richey 2010). 
These designs sample a limited range of cultural characteristics and are thus severely con- 
strained in the conclusions about cross-cultural generalizability or specificity that can be 
drawn. In contrast, iGOES sampled expatriates from 28 countries covering each of the 
major world cultural clusters. 

Second, participants in the iGOES project were drawn from culturally-homogeneous 
backgrounds. Most expatriate studies include expatriates from a range of origin countries. 
This sampling heterogeneity confounds the effects of expatriates’ host-country cultures 
with their home-country cultures (and the interactions between specific home- and host- 
country cultural characteristics; Ones et al. 2012; Spector et al. 2002). In contrast, iGOES 
sampled only German-speaking expatriates originating from Germanic European countries 
(1.е., Germany, Austria, and Switzerland). This “intercontextual” (versus merely “inter- 
cultural"; Ones et al. 2012: 111) research design allowed the 1GOES project to examine the 
influence of foreign cultural contexts free from the confounding influence of expatriates' 
home cultures. 

Third, 1GOES sought to include a diverse range of predictor measures. Beyond predictor 
constructs commonly measured in expatriate research (e.g., self-efficacy, cross-cultural 
training, social support, language proficiency, tolerance of ambiguity), 1GOES also sought 
to examine antecedent constructs that are widely-studied in domestic employee research, 
but which have been generally overlooked in expatriate studies. These include demographic 
characteristics, such as gender, age, and experience, as well as individual differences traits, 
such as cognitive ability and the Big Five personality traits (Campbell 2013). Widening the 
range of predictor constructs considered in expatriate research allows 1GOES to better 
connect expatriate findings with broader theories of job performance, satisfaction, and 
persistence, and to more clearly specify which success factors are shared with domestic 
employees and which are unique to the international work context. 

Fourth, iGOES sought to rigorously measure a range of critical expatriate criterion con- 
structs. Most expatriate research has focused exclusively on international adjustment, the 
degree to which expatriates feel comfortable living, working, and interacting in their new 
locations (Black etal. 1991), assuming that adjustment is the most (and perhaps only) 
important antecedent for expatriate success (Albrecht et al. 2018; Mol et al. 2005; Sinangil/ 
Ones 2001). However, other criteria, such as job performance, withdrawal cognitions, and 
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job satisfaction are likely to be more important for both sending organizations and expatriates 
themselves; adjustment should best be regarded as a mediator variable, rather than a success 
criterion in and of itself (Sinangil/Ones 2001). 1GOES thus sought to examine a wide range 
of important expatriate outcomes and to do so using psychometrically-rigorous, construct 
valid, and contextually-appropriate measures. 

Below, we provide an overview of the sampling methods, criterion measures, and sta- 
tistical analyses used in the iGOES analyses reported in this volume. Predictor measures are 
described in their respective chapters. 


2 Selection of Countries 


Participants in the iGOES project were expatriates working in 28 countries across the world 
covering all of the GLOBE cultural clusters (House etal. 2004) — Anglo (Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States), Confucian Asia (China, Singapore, South Korea), 
Germanic Europe (Austria, the Netherlands, Switzerland), Eastern Europe (Czech Republic, 
Poland, Russia), Latin America (Argentina, Costa Rica, Mexico), Latin Europe (France, 
Italy, Spain), Nordic Europe (Denmark, Finland, Sweden), Middle East (Egypt, Morocco, 
Turkey), Southern Asia (India, Malaysia, Thailand), and Sub-Saharan Africa (Ghana). The 
countries included were chosen to not only meet our goal of sampling from each of the 
10 GLOBE cultural clusters, but also based on countries’ ability to provide a sufficient 
sample of German-speaking expatriates. 


3 Data Collection 


The 1GOES data collection took place in two large waves between 2005 and 2010. Forty- 
six research assistants conducted interviews with expatriates living in each of the 28 sampled 
countries. iGOES recruited participants in four ways: (1) from German chamber of commerce 
membership lists in each host country, (2) by contacting German multinational company 
headquarters and asking for contact with their expatriates in each country, (3) by contacting 
individuals working abroad through a social networking site (www.xing.com), and (4) by 
asking participating expatriates for further potential contacts. Research assistants inter- 
viewed expatriates in-person in their host countries. Research assistants were business 
psychology students, all of whom received intensive training prior to data collection. Each 
interview took about 1.5 hours during which expatriates were asked to provide demo- 
graphic/biographic information, rate themselves on several personality scales, complete a 
cognitive ability test, and evaluate their adjustment and satisfaction. At the end of the inter- 
view, expatriates named a supervisor, peer, or subordinate who was sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable to rate their job performance. Performance rating forms were sent directly to these 
knowledgeable others, who returned them to the researchers. ! 


| Due to time and technical constraints, some expatriates in Wave 1 delivered the rating form to their knowledge- 


able other themselves. 
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4 Criterion Measures 


Due to time and operational constraints, the number and framing of questions differed 
slightly across the two data collection waves. Analyses in each chapter are therefore based 
on somewhat varying samples of countries. 

International adjustment. Adjustment was measured with two different scales. 
Wave 1 used a three-item scale (Albrecht 2005) including the statements *How confident 
are you in interacting with [country] individuals?", *How well have you adapted to work 
processes in [country]?” and “How well have you personally adjusted to life outside of 
work (food, transportation, health care, etc.) in [country]?”. The item measuring perceived 
overall adjustment was excluded. Wave 2 used a German version of the 14-item scale 
developed by Black and Stephens (1989). Four I/O psychologists with expertise in the field 
of expatriate management independently translated the English version to German. Trans- 
lation disagreements were resolved through discussion. The final German version was sub- 
sequently back-translated to English by a native speaker. Both the 3-item and 14-item 
scales were rated on a five-point scale. 

Ratings on both adjustment scales were obtained for a subsample of N — 469 partici- 
pants. Corrected for unreliability, the short and long adjustment scales correlated и. = .76, 
indicating that the two measures tap equivalent constructs. When both scales were available, 
we used the 14-item scale for analyses, as this is the more comprehensive measure. 

Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction is “а pleasurable emotional state resulting from the 
appraisal of one's job or experiences" (Locke 1976). Job satisfaction was measured with 5 
items rated on а 5-point scale (Judge et al. 1998) with items assessing global evaluations of 
the job (e.g., “I feel fairly satisfied with my present job"). 

Life satisfaction. Life satisfaction is an evaluation “of one's life according to subjec- 
tively determined standards" (Schimmack et al. 2002: 582). Life satisfaction was measured 
using the 4-item short version of the Satisfaction with Life Scale developed by Diener et al. 
(1985). Items included “In most ways my life is close to ideal” and “The conditions of my 
life are excellent". 

Job performance. We conceptualized job performance according to the models pre- 
sented by Campbell and colleagues (Campbell et al. 1993; Campbell/Wiernik 2015) and 
Viswesvaran and Ones (2000), who define job performance as individual employee be- 
haviors that contribute to or detract from an organization's legitimate goals and which are 
scalable in terms of their level of proficiency. The hierarchical models of performance pre- 
sented by Campbell et al. and by Viswesvaran and Ones, with a general factor at the apex 
and increasingly specific lower-order dimensions, describe dimensions of job performance 
that generalize across jobs and settings, including expatriate contexts. Separate expatriate- 
specific performance dimensions are not needed to cover the construct space when each 
dimension is substantiated with behavioral descriptions relating to the job in question 
(though the relative importance of dimensions and the specific behaviors reflective of par- 
ticular proficiency levels may vary across cultural contexts, see Campbell/Wiernik 2015). 
Moreover, multinational companies usually have company-wide performance criteria which 
neither differentiate between "regular" and expatriate employees nor between different 
cultures (Ployhart et al. 2003). Thus, using a generalizable model of job performance makes 
sense from a conceptual perspective, reflects how performance is measured in practice, and 
facilitates commensurate comparisons across countries. 

In Wave 1, we assessed the performance dimensions of technical performance (core 
aspects of expatriates’ job role; 3 items), contextual performance (behaviors aimed at sup- 
porting organizational values and initiatives, local cultural knowledge and skill; 3 items), 
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effort and initiative (persistence in goal striving, exceptional effort, proactive work behav- 
lors; 4 items), and management and supervision (behaviors aimed at enhancing subordinate 
and coworker performance by motivating, inspiring, and coordinating them; 3 items). Four 
items tapped global ratings of overall job performance (total number of items — 17). 

Wave 2 job performance dimensions were slightly different. We slightly changed some 
of the items and assessed additional dimensions — technical performance (5 items), manage- 
ment and supervision (5 items), effort and initiative (3 items), interpersonal relations 
(behaviors that promote cooperation and increase acceptance by coworkers, including 
working well with others; 5 items), and personal discipline (avoiding counterproductive 
work behaviors [behaviors that detract from legitimate organizational goals]; 4 items). 

Ratings from two different raters were available for a subset of 117 expatriates of the 
Wave 2 iGOES sample, allowing us to compute interrater reliabilities. The interrater relia- 
bility estimate for overall job performance was .35. Most interrater reliabilities for perfor- 
mance dimensions were in the .30s (min = .16, max = .55), thus falling near the lower tail 
of the distribution of interrater reliabilities observed in meta-analyses (Salgado et al. 2003; 
Viswesvaran et al. 1996). 


5 Transcultural Meta-Analysis 


Most of the analyses using the 1GOES samples in this volume (as well as comparisons of 
expatriate and domestic managers reported by Kostal et al. 2018a, 2018b, Chapters 10 and 
2) were conducted using transcultural meta-analysis (Ones et al. 2012), a novel powerful 
statistical technique which allows researchers to statistically evaluate the extent to which 
variable relations vary or generalize cross-culturally. When different relationships between 
the same two variables are observed across cultures, these can be due to chance (1.е., 
sampling error), statistical artefacts (e.g., measurement error or range restriction), or true 
cultural variation (or other substantive moderators; Ones et al. 2012). Transcultural meta- 
analysis 1s a methodologically innovative approach to testing these alternative artefactual 
and cultural explanations for cross-country differences using psychometric meta-analysis 
(Schmidt/Hunter 2015). In transcultural meta-analysis, for each predictor and criterion 
studied, the relationship is estimated separately in each country. The single-country 
correlations are then pooled using meta-analysis. This technique allowed us to decompose 
the observed variance in relations across countries into (1) artefactual variance due to 
sampling error and measurement error, and (2) true variation due to moderators (including 
cultural differences). If most or all the variability in relations across countries is accounted 
for by statistical artefacts (i.e., if SD, is near zero), this indicates that culture has little 
moderating effect because the relation is largely consistent across contexts. Therefore, if 
SD, is small, this offers strong evidence for the cross-cultural generalizability of results 
(Ones et al. 2012). The strength of this conclusion depends on both the total number of 
individuals assessed (total №) and the number and diversity of countries sampled (А). 
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Appendix B: Sampling and Procedures for the Mobility Skills 
in the German Foreign Service Study 


Heiko Rüger, Herbert Fliege, Stine Waibel, and Maria M. Bellinger 


1 Introduction 


The Mobility Skills in the German Foreign Service study was initiated to identify risk and 
protective factors that support or hinder Foreign Service employees’ and their families’ 
ability to cope with frequent international mobility. The study sought to explore individual 
and family characteristics that foster effective adaptation, evaluate the effectiveness of 
various Foreign Office preparation, support, and developmental programs, and uncover 
areas in need of further attention for promoting diplomats’ and other employees’ well-being 
in rotation. The study was designed in collaboration between the Federal Foreign Office in 
Berlin, Germany (Auswártiges Amt — GFS) and the German Federal Institute for Popula- 
tion Research (Bundesinstitut für Bevélkerungsforschung — BiB) in Wiesbaden, Germany. 


2 Survey Design 


The study was conducted using a set of online surveys. The online format ensured that all 
employees and their family members deployed worldwide could easily take part in the 
study by avoiding problems related to time differences (which would have interfered with 
telephone interviews) and high postage costs and delays (which would have limited written 
surveys). Three standardized questionnaires were constructed for the study — one each for 
GFS employees, their partners/spouses, and their children. In this volume, only the employee 
surveys were analyzed. Analyses of expatriate family members are part of the BiB's and the 
GFS's ongoing research and evaluation of diplomat management. 

The employee questionnaire addressed a wide range of topics. These included a variety 
of potential risk and protective factors, including procedural and background information 
(e.g., whether employees were in rotation and abroad, previous international experiences in 
and before entering the Foreign Service), sociodemographic and family characteristics (e.g., 
gender, age, marital status, number and age of children, family living arrangements), physi- 
cal mobility demands of their current jobs (e.g., commuting time, business trips), general 
personality traits (self-efficacy, optimism, pessimism, locus of control), international 
rotation-specific traits (e.g., mobility self-efficacy, mobility-specific coping strategies and 
control beliefs), features of work in the Foreign Office (e.g., evaluations of support 
measures offered by the Foreign Office and of positive characteristics of their current jobs), 
and features of employees' social network (e.g., size of network, feelings of social support). 
The questionnaire also assessed a variety of important outcomes for GFS employees. These 
include adjustment to their new location (i.e., comfort completing everyday tasks and 
meeting their needs for food, healthcare, social contacts, recreation, etc.), work-related 
outcomes (e.g., job satisfaction, satisfaction with the rotation process), social and family 
outcomes (e.g., perceived work-life conflict, relationship satisfaction, friendship satisfaction, 
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beliefs about reconcilability of family life with work in the Foreign Service), and health- 
related outcomes (1.е., perceived stress, subjective heath/health-related quality of life). 

The survey was extensively pre-tested to assess both usability of the online survey plat- 
form and comprehensibility of the questions. Thirty-eight former employees and employees 
on leave from the Foreign Office and their family members took part in the pre-test. Pre- 
test participants were given the opportunity to comment on the questionnaires and offer 
suggestions for improvement. In the full sample of GFS employees participating in the 
main survey phase (see below), the survey took an average of 40 minutes to complete. 


3 Study Procedure 


The survey phase commenced in mid-November 2011 and ended on 31 December 2011. 
During this period, GFS employees and their family members could access and complete 
the online questionnaire. All employees of the Foreign Office other than local employees at 
the diplomatic missions (who are not on rotation and who frequently are host-country 
nationals) were asked by the Foreign Office health service and the Federal Institute for 
Population Research via email to take part in the study. These invitations were forwarded to 
the employees via the Office's internal email distribution list, along with login data for the 
password-protected online questionnaires. Over the course of the survey phase, two re- 
minders were sent out to request further participation. Of course, participation in the study 
was voluntary for all employees (and their family members and the pre-test participants). 
The study was anonymous; it was impossible to trace any information back to individuals. 
АП data protection requirements were accounted for, and the Foreign Office legal counsel 
was involved in designing instructions and invitations for participation. 

The employees themselves requested that their partners and children take part in the 
study. At the end of their questionnaire they were given the chance to invite their partners 
and their children (aged 8–21) to participate in the study if they lived in the same house- 
hold. Employees could either send invitations to their family members directly from the 
online system with an email containing the login data and password for the corresponding 
online questionnaire or they could note down the data and pass it on personally to their 
family members. Partners’ and children's questionnaire responses were connected to em- 
ployees’ data using family codes contained in the login data. 


4 Study Participants 


About one-third of all Foreign Office employees (М = 2,598 out of 7,321 total employees) 
took part in the study (responses, not used in the current analyses, were also obtained from 
N = 417 partners and N = 265 children). This 35.5% response rate corresponds closely to 
typical rates for web-based surveys (cf. Cook etal. 2000) and expatriate research (cf. 
Bhaskar-Shrinivas et al. 2005). Of the 2,598 participants, at the time of the survey 135 
employees were not in rotation and were excluded from the current analyses. Another 30 
respondents provided no information about their rotation status and were also excluded. 
Finally, about a third of the respondents (N = 821) were currently stationed in Germany 
(and thus were not on an international/expatriate assignment; cf. to 4196 of all GFS em- 
ployees stationed in Germany) and were also excluded from the current analyses. 
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Respondent employees were about equally female as male (48.8% women, 51.2% men). 
Women make up 40.9% of the employees in the Foreign Office, so our response rates 
indicate that women were somewhat more willing to participate in the survey than men. 
The average age of study participants was 44.8 years. This corresponds roughly to the 
average age of 45.6 years for all employees in the Foreign Service (not including local 
staff). The youngest participating employee was 20, and the oldest was 67 years old. Par- 
ticipation was greatest among the 40—49 year olds, who also represent the largest age group 
among all Foreign Office employees. 

The German civil service has four hierarchical levels based on education level — ordinary, 
intermediate, higher intermediate, and higher. The Foreign Service additionally includes a 
secretarial pool. The largest group of respondents was in the higher intermediate civil ser- 
vice grade (37.8%, cf. 28.6% of all Foreign Office employees). The second-largest group of 
respondents was intermediate grade (23.4%, cf. 25.3% of all GFS employees). Only 21.8% 
of respondents were higher civil service grade (a rate substantially below the rate among all 
GFS employees, 28.995). Employees in the ordinary civil service grade were also somewhat 
underrepresented among respondents (3.6% compared to 5.9% among all employees). 
Finally, 13.396 of respondents were in the secretarial pool in the sample, a slightly higher 
rate than among all employees (11.3%). 

The large majority of employees who took part in the survey were married (66.1%, cf. 
62.196 of all employees). The second-largest group among both the respondents and all 
employees were single individuals (21.596 or 27.496 respectively). Rates of widowed and 
divorced individuals were similar among respondents and all employees (6% divorced, 
0.6% widowed). Separated employees and employees living in a registered civil union аге 
slightly over-represented in the survey (2.4% of respondents were separated, cf. 1.7% of all 
employees; 2.4% of participants were in registered civil unions, cf. 0.996 of all employees). 

Rates of employees with children were much higher among respondents (62.9%) than 
among all Foreign Office employees (51.196). This overrepresentation suggests great interest 
in the topics of the study (e.g., adaptation, well-being, work-family balance) among parents. 

АП in all, there were relatively minor deviations of study participants from the general 
population of Foreign Office employees in terms of sociodemographic and family structure 
characteristics. The general representativeness of the sample suggests that findings from 
this study likely generalize well the total Foreign Service population. 
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